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INTRODUCTION 


The  more  progressive  American  cities  no  longer  attempt  to 
deal  with  their  great  problems  of  dependency  and  delinquency 
by  measures  applicable  only  to  groups  of  persons.  It  has 
come  to  be  generally  understood  that  those  persons  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  become  a  charge  upon  the  community 
must  be  dealt  with  as  individuals  and,  as  individuals,  either 
helped  to  self-support  and  right  living  or  segregated  from  the 
community  in  institutions  where  they  may  receive  appropriate 
care  and  education,  and  live  out  their  lives  under  supervision. 
We  recognize  now  that  the  success  of  efforts  for  the  economic 
or  social  reconstruction  of  an  individual  depends  chiefly  upon 
that  individual's  personal  resources,  and  that  among  these 
resources  none  compares  in  its  importance  with  his  mentality. 
With  a  normal  mind,  severe  physical  and  economic  handicaps 
may  be  overcome ;  with  a  mind  that  is  defective  from  birth  or 
that  has  been  damaged  by  disease,  the  best-planned  efforts  at 
reconstruction  are  doomed  to  failure.  Already  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  feeblemindedness,  mental  disease,  and 
other  maladjustments  underlie  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  dependency,  criminality,  and  inebriety  that  heavily 
tax  a  community's  resources. 

Although  the  controlling  importance  of  mental  factors  in 
such  problems  has  come  to  be  widely  recognized,  the  method 
by  which  a  community  can  best  deal  with  these  factors  is  the 
subject  of  difference  of  opinion.  Experiments  are  frequently 
tried  in  one  place  which  have  failed  in  other  places  and 
which  it  is  to  be  expected  will  fail  wherever  tried,  because 
they  are  not  based  upon  scientific  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
mental  disease  or  mental  defect.     As  there  is  no  mechanism 
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in  city  governments  fitted  to  deal  with  all  phases  of  these 
problems,  there  exists  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

Fortunately,  these  are  not  wholly  matters  for  experiment. 
Modern  studies  in  psychiatry  have  provided  us  with  extremely 
useful  means  of  diagnosis  and  classification,  and  enough 
work  has  already  been  done  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  show  which  methods  are  advantageous  and  economical  and 
which  are  disadvantageous  and  wasteful.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  has  a  more  successful  attempt  been  made 
to  bring  the  resources  of  the  study  of  the  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  solution  of  social  problems  than  in  Boston.  Here,  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  stands  ready  to  serve  the  community  in 
whatever  way  it  can.  The  parent  with  a  deficient  child,  the 
magistrate  with  a  problem  in  delinquency,  the  teacher  with  an 
unusual  pupil,  all  can  bring  their  troubles  to  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  and  secure  the  best  advice  that  men  trained  in  this 
work  are  able  to  give. 

Until  taking  up  the  Cook  County  Survey,  Dr.  Adler  had 
been  chief  of  staff  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  since 
it  opened  its  doors  and  had  seen  it  gradually  widen  its  useful- 
ness to  the  city.  This  experience,  his  training,  and. his  broad 
outlook  upon  mental  problems  (especially  the  practical  ques- 
tions of  dealing  with  delinquency,  crime,  and  dependency) 
particularly  fitted  Dr.  Adler  for  the  study  in  Cook  County. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  Cook  County  (Chicago) 
Illinois  was  one  of  a  series  of  surveys  made  by  The  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  at  the  request  of  governors, 
state  boards  of  control,  state  boards  of  charity  and  social  or 
civic  organizations.  Surveys  have  been  made  or  are  being 
made  in  Nassau  County,  New  York,  New  York  City,  Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  California, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Texas,  Maine,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
and   Indiana.     The   expense   of   these  surveys   is  met  by  a 
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special  appropriation  to  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nassau  County,  New  York, 
Survey,  the  Cook  County  Survey,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Local  and  State  Charities  of  the  Chicago  City 
Club  and  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  represents  a 
much  more  intensive  study  than  any  of  the  state  surveys. 
Every  phase  of  the  county's  activities  which  had  to  do  with 
the  management  of  mental  disorders  has  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  specific  subjects  studied  include  the  work  of 
the  psychiatric  clinics  attached  to  two  of  the  courts,  the  work 
of  the  Cook  County  Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  work  of  all 
the  institutions,  clinics  or  laboratories  in  the  county,  both 
public  and  private,  having  to  do  with  problems  of  delinquency, 
mental  disorder  or  mental  defect,  the  actual  administration  of 
the  commitment  laws  and  the  facilities  for  social  service  for 
mental  cases.  Especial  attention  has  been  devoted  to  methods 
of  dealing  with  mental  problems  in  children.  The  period  of 
the  survey  was  from  September,  1916,  to  July,  1917. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Adler  in  his 
preliminary  report  have  already  been  adopted  through  confer- 
ence with  public  officials  or  officers  of  private  agencies.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  published  report  the  citizens  of  Cook 
County  will  find  material  and  suggestions  that  will  help  in  the 
further  endeavor  of  the  community  to  provide  adequate  assist- 
ance for  those  who  have  failed  in  adjustment  to  community 
life  because  of  mental  or  nervous  disease  or  defect. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 


PREFACE 


When  Doctor  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  Medical  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  offered  me  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  survey  of  Cook  County,  he  made  the 
significant  remark  that  the  public  spirit  in  Illinois,  especially 
in  Cook  County,  was  so  progressive  that  there  was  an  un- 
usually attractive  opportunity  here  for  constructive  work,  in 
that  it  was  likely  that  whatever  suggestions  might  be  made, 
as  a  result  of  this  study,  would  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of 
being  practically  applied.  Doctor  Salmon  went  on  to  say 
that  this  situation  was  unusual  and  made  it  possible  to  con- 
duct a  survey  on  rather  broader  lines  than  the  word  heretofore 
ordinarily  implied.  He  thought  the  main  object  of  such  a 
survey  should  be  an  examination  into  the  underlying  princi- 
ples and  the  causes  of  such  inadequacies  as  might  become 
apparent,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  make  even  an  approxi- 
mate enumeration  of  individuals  in  a  community  who  were 
suffering  from  mental  defect  or  disease. 

In  making  this  study,  these  significant  words  of  Doctor 
Salmon  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  if  any  part 
of  this  report  may  be  found  of  use  to  the  community,  it  will 
be,  in  no  small  measure,  due  to  Doctor  Salmon's  farsighted- 
ness and  the  constant  aid  he  has  given  to  those  carrying  out 
the  work,  both  in  counsel  and  in  many  practical  and  concrete 
ways. 

Dr.  Salmon's  wisdom  was  borne  out  by  the  course  of  events 
in  Illinois.  A  number  of  recommendations  that  were  drawn 
up  in  this  report  have  had  to  be  omitted  because,  between  the 
time  of  making  the  study  and  publication,  the  recommenda- 
tions made  had  already  been  put  in  force.  A  cross-section 
view  of  a  community  as  active  as  that  of  Cook  County,  and 
especially  the  city  of  Chicago,  never  gives  a  true  picture  of 


conditions.  Changes  take  place  so  rapidly  that  before  the 
findings  can  be  drawn  up  in  proper  shape,  they  are  often 
rendered  unnecessary  by  progressive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
community. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  and  the  recommendations 
have  been  made  in  as  impersonal  a  way  as  possible.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  invidious  criticism  or  censure,  for 
which  I  found  no  justification  on  the  basis  of  any  part  of  this 
study.  It  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction  that  the  prevailing  spirit 
among  officials  and  citizens  alike  was  not  to  blink  at  facts 
but  to  make  known  what  was  undesirable  and  to  remedy  it. 
A  public  spirit  such  as  this  may  safely  be  trusted  to  pass 
through  periods  of  difficulty  and  win  out  in  the  end  to  a  higher 
and  more  efficient  state  of  social  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  obligations  to  Doctor  Salmon  that  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  record,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  invaluable  assistance  of  my  friend  and  co-worker, 
Doctor  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  Associate  Medical  Director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  to  Mr. 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  founder 
of  the  national  mental  hygiene  movement.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  record  at  this  point  also  the  cordial  reception  and 
many  courtesies,  and  the  devoted  assistance  given  to  the 
workers  and  the  cause  by  many  of  the  citizens  and  officials 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

To  enumerate  all  to  whom  we  are  indebted  would  create  a 
small  directory  of  progressive  men  and  women  in  Chicago. 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  each  by  name.  We  can  not,  how- 
ever, present  this  statement  to  the  public  without  mentioning 
especially  the  debt  that  is  owing  to  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  and  particularly  to  its  president,  Mrs.  William 
S.  Monroe,  without  whose  indefatigable  efforts  and  interest 
this  work  would  probably  have  been  impossible;  Mr.  William 
T.  Cross,  Secretary  of  the  National   Conference  of  Charities 
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and  Corrections,  who  in  no  small  measure  is  responsible  for 
the  invitation  to  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
to  make  this  study.  We  are,  furthermore,  under  special 
obligations  for  courtesy  and  assistance  to  the  State  Board  of 
Administration  and  the  Commission  of  Charities  of  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  various  heads  and  staffs  of  institutions 
visited,  Doctor  Graham  Taylor,  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  the 
residents  of  Hull  House;  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  especially  the  president,  Mr.  Peter 
Reinberg;  to  County  Judge  Thomas  F.  Scully;  to  Judge 
Hugo  Pam  of  the  Criminal  Court;  to  Judge  Harry  Olson, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court;  Father  Siedenburg, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Loyola  University;  Professor  John  H. 
Wigmore,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; and  to  many  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  of  Northwestern  University. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  here  to  record  my  personal  gratitude 
for  the  sympathetic  and  kindly  assistance  given  me  at  all 
times  and  in  many  ways  during  the  strenuous  times  by  my 
friends,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  and 
Judge  Victor  P.  Arnold,  of  the  Juvenile  Court;  Miss  Mary 
Bartelme,  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court;  Doctor 
William  Healy,  Director  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Insti- 
tute; Mr.  Bernard  Flexner,  and  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood. 

I  can  not  close  this  record  of  indebtedness  without  express- 
ing my  appreciation  of  the  indefatigable  energy  and  zeal  of 
my  co-workers  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  my  study — the 
Misses  Frances  and  Charlotte  Porter,  Miss  Elsie  B.  Johns, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adsit,  Miss  Helen  Shortall,  and  Mr.  Urban 
La  very. 

Herman  M.  Adlkr. 


COOK  COUNTY  AND  THE  MENTALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

A  Study  of  the  Provisions  for  Dealing  With  Mental  Problems  in 

Cook  County,  Illinois 

REPORT   OF   SURVEY 

The  Cook  County  Survey  of  The  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  has  confined  itself  to  an  examination  of  the 
existing  conditions  and  the  provisions  for  dealing  with  mental 
disease,  feeblemindedness  and  psychopathic  states.  This  limi- 
tation makes  a  fairly  sharp-cut  line  of  division  between  the 
problems  to  be  considered  and  others  not  bearing  directly  upon 
the  main  problems.  It  is  impossible  in  practice  to  make  any  such 
definite  distinction.  There  is  a  large  group  of  intermediate  sub- 
jects which  touch  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  problem  of 
mental  abnormalities  which  offer  an  extensive  field  for  future 
investigation,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientist  and 
sociologist  and  from  that  of  the  governmental  administration. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  attempt  even  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  some  of  these  problems.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is 
to  arrange  the  organization  of  the  community's  provisions  for 
dealing  with  mental  problems  in  such  a  way  that  as  more 
knowledge  is  acquired,  a  logical  and  healthy  development  may 
be  possible.  Throughout  this  report  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
conceptions  expressed  by  terms  such  as  mental  problems,  men- 
tal disease  and  psychopathic  states.  This  may  cause  misunder- 
standing among  those  not  accustomed  to  regarding  most  human 
affairs  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  mentality. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  state  here  that  one  of  the 
underlying  conceptions  in  regard  to  human  behavior  is  that 
conduct  in  all  its  manifestations  is  an  expression  of  the  men- 
tality of  the  individual. 

This  is  no  less  true  of  the  actions,  career  and  social  reactions 
of  the  individual  than  it  is  true  of  the  activities  of  the  aggre- 
gate actions  of  individuals  as  expressed  by  social  and  political 
organization.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  further  help- 
ful in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  underlying  causes  in 
social  difficulties  to  lay  weight  upon  the  mental  factors  rather 


than  upon  the  more  obvious  social  or  economic  phenomena. 
Such  manifestations  of  maladjustment  in  the  community  as 
poverty,  prostitution  and  inebriety  —  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  more  familiar  ones  —  may  not  appear  to  the  casual 
observer  to  possess  any  important  mental  factors.  To  the 
student  of  psychology,  however,  it  must  appear  that  the  dis- 
tinctions implied  in  these  terms  refer  merely  to  behavioristic 
expressions  of  mental  peculiarities.  Furthermore,  there  is  apt 
to  be  confusion  in  the  lay  mind  in  regard  to  the  concepts  of 
normality  and  abnormality  which  is  based  partly  upon  the 
sharp  distinctions  made  in  legal  practice,  but  more  particu- 
larly, perhaps,  upon  a  subjective  antipathy  to  the  idea  of 
mental  disease. 

A  consideration  of  mental  problems  in  their  broader  aspects 
must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  while  the  concepts  of  health 
and  disease  may  be  often  separately  defined,  such  distinctions 
do  not  help  in  analyzing  social  difficulties  resulting  from  mental 
peculiarities,  for  these  may  differ  only  in  a  slight  degree  from 
those  which  on  the  one  hand  may  be  perfectly  normal  and  on 
the  other  amount  to  abnormality. 

Mental  problems,  therefore,  may  include  both  the  problems 
of  the  insane  and  feebleminded  and  the  problems  of  the  social 
failures.  The  use  of  this  term  represents  a  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  in  analyzing  certain  special  phenomena 
rather  than  a  diagnostic  classification  of  the  group  of  individ- 
uals discussed. 

The  terms,  insane  and  feebleminded,  as  used  in  this  report, 
refer  to  those  individuals  who  either  have  been  declared  insane 
or  feebleminded  by  process  of  law,  or  who  suffer  from  mental 
disabilities  sufficient  to  place  them  within  this  legal  classifica- 
tion. The  term,  psychopathic,  is  used  here  to  designate  those 
individuals  who  manifest  mental  characteristics  which,  while 
resembling  in  kind  those  of  the  insane  and  feebleminded,  are 
not  of  a  sufficient  degree  to  place  them  under  its  classifications. 

This  latter  group,  the  psychopathic  individuals,  includes  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  who  present  mental  problems  in  the 
community.  On  account  of  the  fact,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  properly  the  importance 
of  the  mental  factors  in  the  particular  circumstances  which 


attract  attention  to  these  persons,  they  are  usually  dealt  with 
by  the  authorities  without  any  attention  to  their  mental  state. 
In  fact,  if  attention  is  called  to  the  existence  of  mental  prob- 
lems in  these  cases,  it  is  not  unusual  for  those  interested  in  the 
individual's  welfare  to  protest  vigorously,  considering  such  a 
suggestion  as  an  incriminating  charge.  This  attitude  is  natural 
enough  in  relatives  and  friends  who  are  deeply  affected  emo- 
tionally, and,  therefore,  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  objective 
attitude,  but  it  is  less  excusable  in  the  case  of  officials,  social 
workers,  lawyers,  physicians  and  nurses  who,  nevertheless,  fre- 
quently assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  misconduct  or  social  failure  of  an  individual  with  whom 
they  are  concerned  may  be  due  to  mental  characteristics  rather 
than  to  accidents  or  environments. 

Throughout  this  report  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
medical  rather  than  the  economic  or  sociologic  aspect  of  the 
problems  discussed.  That  is  to  say,  the  chief  consideration 
has  been  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  It  has  seemed  important 
to  bring  out  this  side  of  the  problem,  because  it  is  so  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  in  the  generalization  of  the  economist  or 
public  health  official.  After  all,  the  questions  of  community 
interests  as  they  affect  the  problems  of  mental  health  are  much 
more  clearly  defined  in  public  opinion  than  the  specific  problems 
of  the  individual  as  related  to  the  community. 

In  considering  the  mentally  abnormal,  the  delinquent,  or  the 
dependent  individual,  we  are  dealing  with  a  minority  group. 
Generalizations,  therefore,  that  are  applicable  to  the  entire 
community  will  probably  not  be  applicable  to  this  group,  with- 
out certain  adjustments  which  can  come  only  from  knowledge 
acquired  by  dealing  with  individual  cases.  Furthermore,  the 
medical  point  of  view  has  the  advantage  of  attempting  to 
alleviate,  not  by  statistical  averages,  but  by  actually  improving 
the  condition  of  every  individual  who  comes  under  treatment. 
This  must,  however,  be  done  according  to  the  standards  of 
scientific  precision  rather  than  according  to  the  uncertain 
standards  of  philanthropy. 

The  whole  trend  of  modern  biological  science  is  toward 
considering  the  phenomena  of  life  objectively,  rather  than 
subjectively.     Viewed  in  this  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 


no  aspersion  upon  the  honor  of  the  individual  to  consider  that 
his  social  disability  may  be  due  to  mental  infirmity  or  mental 
peculiarity.  No  one  today  would  regard  child-birth  or  appen- 
dicitis as  things  to  be  either  condoned  or  treated  harshly. 

As  the  ideas  of  science  are  applied  increasingly  to  social 
problems,  a  gradual  change  is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of 
the  community  toward  social  difficulties.  The  subjective  atti- 
tude carries  with  it  the  attitude  of  condemnation  or  vengeance. 
An  individual  who  breaks  a  law  is  the  object  of  contempt,  and 
punishment  is  meted  out  for  his  transgression.  While  the 
law  attempts  to  keep  an  impartial  attitude,  the  connotation  of 
vengeance  still  clings  to  the  term  "punishment."  The  individual 
offends  against  the  State  and  the  State  retaliates.  No  amount 
of  sophistry  which  clothes  the  retributive  justice  of  the  State 
with  the  cloak  of  correction  can  deceive  the  transgressor.  He 
is  as  conscious  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  avowed  intention 
and  the  actual  treatment  as  is  the  boy  who  during  chastisement 
is  told  by  his  irate  parent,  "It  hurts  me  as  much  as  it  does  you.,, 

The  criminal  code  of  most  civilized  countries  has  removed 
the  insane  and  feebleminded  from  the  group  of  those  who 
feel  the  punitive  hand  of  the  law.  The  diagnosis  of  insanity 
or  feeblemindedness,  while  it  perhaps  does  not  excuse  the 
individual,  relieves  him  of  responsibility  for  his  acts.  This  in 
itself  is  an  achievement  of  medical  science,  but  this  only  serves 
to  emphasize  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  mental  problems.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  dealing  with  social  diseases  or  infirmities  is  due  to  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  an  application  of  uniform  standards. 

In  attacking  the  provisions  for  dealing  with  mental  prob- 
lems in  Cook  County,  one  strikes  at  once  upon  certain  deeply 
rooted  convictions  in  the  community  which  are  heritages  of  the 
past.  Before  any  efficient  reorganization  can  be  possible,  public 
opinion  must  be  brought  up  to  the  point  at  which  scientific 
students  of  sociology,  medicine  and  law  have  already  arrived. 

It  is  possible,  however,  even  at  the  present  moment,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  obvious  difficulties  in  the  existing  pro- 
visions, the  remedying  of  which  will  go  far  toward  producing 
the  sort  of  practical  demonstration  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
effective  way  of  educating  public  opinion. 


We  will,  therefore,  discuss  the  existing  conditions  in  Cook 
County  for  dealing  with  mental  problems  in  the  widest  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  definite  conclu- 
sions upon  which  to  base  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  mental  disease  and  feeblemindedness  as  well 
as  the  less  obviously  mental  problems  of  delinquency  and 
social  failure. 
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EXISTING  PROVISIONS  IN  COOK  COUNTY  FOR 
THE  CARE  OF  PSYCHOPATHIC  INDIVIDUALS 

Under  this  heading  we  will  consider  not  only  those  institu- 
tions which  deal  with  individuals  officially  recognized  as  suffer- 
ing from  either  mental  abnormality  or  disease,  but  also  those 
that  deal  with  types  of  disorder  in  which  the  mental  abnor- 
mality is  either  not  recognized,  or,  at  least,  not  made  the  main 
objective. 

Public  opinion  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  the 
jails  and  houses  of  correction  and  reformatories  are  regarded 
as  institutions  requiring  equipment  and  facilities  for  dealing 
psychiatrically  with  their  inmates.  That  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary condition,  however,  no  one  would  doubt  who  is 
familiar  with  the  growing  reliance  which  is  being  placed  on 
such  work  by  penalogists,  a  reliance  which  is  manifested  by 
the  psychological  laboratories  that  are  being  created  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  penitentiaries  and  the  various  criminal 
courts  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Chicago,  through  the  creation  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic 
Institute  in  1909,  and  its  official  assumption  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
way.  Nevertheless,  the  idea,  while  apparently  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Chicago,  has  not  yet  been  applied  so  generally 
throughout  the  penal  and  criminal  system  in  Cook  County  as 
its  needs  would  warrant.  While  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home 
has  set  aside  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Institute,  and  has  thus 
made  available  the  psychiatric  work  of  the  latter  for  a  large 
number  of  the  juvenile  cases  of  delinquency  and  dependency, 
which  pass  annually  through  this  institution,  the  arrangements 
are  still  such  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases 
receive  the  observations  and  examinations  of  the  laboratory. 

In  this  broader  sense,  therefore,  this  report  will  include  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  County  Jail,  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home,  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  various  private  or 
public  institutions  for  delinquents,  such  as  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School  for 
Boys. 


All  of  these  are  located  in  Cook  County,  but  there  are  also 
several  institutions  under  the  State  Board  of  Administration 
which  may  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  County,  although  they  have  state-wide  activities. 
Thus,  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Delinquent  Boys  and  the 
Geneva  School  for  Delinquent  Girls,  situated  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  Chicago,  are  the  chief  instruments  of  correction  avail- 
able to  the  County,  and  the  State  School  and  Colony  for  the 
Feebleminded  at  Lincoln,  although  situated  at  a  distance,  gives 
custodial  care  to  all  committed  cases  of  feeblemindedness. 

Of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  three  at  least  are 
in  close  relation  to  Cook  County,  namely :  the  Chicago  State 
Hospital  at  Dunning,  within  the  city  limits ;  the  Elgin  State 
Hospital,  and  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital,  each  within  two 
hours'  journey  by  rail  from  Chicago.  Until  recently  these 
institutions  have  all  been  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Board  of  Administration.  The  Governor,  the  Honorable  Frank 
O.  Lowden,  has  just  put  through  the  Legislature  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  state  manage- 
ment of  public  institutions.  The  institutions  just  mentioned 
come  under  this  plan  of  reorganization  and,  judging  from  the 
very  excellent  plans  set  forth  in  the  Governor's  statement, 
and  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  newly  appointed  depart- 
ment heads  concerned  in  this  work,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
in  this  survey  to  consider  in  detail  the  institutional  machinery 
for  the  care  of  the  insane.  While  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  to  bring  these  hospitals  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  times,  there  is  every  hope  that  under 
the  present  administration  these  changes  will  be  wisely  effected. 

We  find  here  an  arrangement  not  unlike  that  existing  in 
other  communities  for  the  care  of  mental  disease  and  abnor- 
malities of  various  sorts,  namely :  a  large  number  of  institutions 
dealing  with  different  angles  of  the  same  problem  and  operat- 
ing under  four  distinct  authorities,  that  is :  the  state  of  Illinois, 
the  county  of  Cook,  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  private  endow- 
ment. 

Lack  of  coordination  of  effort  is,  therefore,  almost  unavoid- 
able, and  this  lack  of  coordination  so  frequently  leads  to  diffi- 
culties in  the  management  of  individual  cases  that  the  authori- 
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ties  themselves  have  taken  steps  to  effect  a  working  partnership 
in  certain  instances. 

For  example:  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School  for 
Delinquent  Boys  is  managed  under  a  combination  of  authority 
from  three  sources,  one  of  which  is  county  and  two  of  which 
are  municipal.  The  division  of  responsibility  and  authority  at 
this  school  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  makeshifts  to  which 
such  a  separation  of  authority  will  lead,  even  under  the  most 
honest  endeavors  to  produce  efficient  organization.  Thus,  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  purchased  the  land  and  erected  the  building 
for  this  school,  the  county  of  Cook  purchases  the  supplies,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  a  branch  of  the  municipal 
government,  pays  the  employees. 

It  is  obvious,  offhand,  that  such  a  division  is  an  impractical 
one.  It  does  not  allow  enough  latitude  in  the  distribution  of 
appropriations  to  assure  the  most  efficient  application  of  the 
funds.  A  much  more  practical  arrangement  would  be  to  pool 
the  appropriations  and  allow  the  managing  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution full  liberty  in  regard  to  the  disbursements.  It  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  work  out  an  annual  budget 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  appropriation  could  be  divided 
between  the  city  and  county.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement  has  been  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
do  not  permit  such  a  uniting  of  funds. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  private  institutions  dependent 
upon  philanthropic  societies  and  churches  which  maintain 
homes  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  Until  this  year 
these  institutions  have  received  financial  assistance  from  the 
county  assigned  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  children  cared  for 
at  a  certain  amount  per  capita.  This  procedure,  however,  has 
been  subjected  to  a  contest  in  the  courts  which  at  the  present 
moment  has  not  been  decided.  A  decision  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Illinois  in  the  case  of  the  Washingtonian  Home  for 
Inebriates  which  had  been  receiving  similar  county  assistance, 
rules  that  such  payments  by  the  county  are  illegal  for  the 
reason  that  public  funds  must  be  administered  by  public  officials 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people.  While  this,  therefore,  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  county  aid  may  be  given  to  institutions 
administered  by  private  boards,  there  seems  to  be  no  legal 
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reason  against  combining  the  public  funds  that  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  public  officials. 

This  sharp  division  between  county  and  municipal  authority 
is  met  with  in  the  institutions  dealing  with  delinquency,  depen- 
dency and  mental  abnormality.  The  result  is  a  manifold  re- 
duplication of  plant  and  personnel.  As  a  result,  the  various 
institutions  find  it  often  impossible  to  accomplish  more  with 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  than  to  give  physical  aid,  merely 
housing  and  food  and  the  barest  professional  attendance,  and 
find  their  funds  exhausted  long  before  they  can  attack  the 
question  of  the  higher  sort  of  professional  care,  which  after 
all  is  the  essential  feature  of  such  institutional  management. 

This  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  a  more  general 
coordination  of  effort  is  needed  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
do  away  with  this  wasteful  reduplication,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  produce  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  is  possible  under  the 
present  arrangement. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  public  and  officials  in 
Cook  County  that  institutions,  although  apparently  well  man- 
aged, and  officered  by  intelligent  and  honest  officials,  frequently 
did  not  render  the  service  expected  of  them.  The  tendency  in 
such  cases  invariably  is  to  fix  responsibility  for  any  inade- 
quacy upon  some  scapegoat  who  can  be  censured.  Diligent 
search  is  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  supposed  culprits 
and  while  perhaps  minor  inadequacies  may  be  disclosed,  these 
investigations  usually  have  the  result  of  uncovering  no  serious 
fault  or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  institutional  officials. 

Remedies  proposed  also  have  usually  been  confined  to  sug- 
gesting new  incumbents  for  office,  or  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  Whenever  such  a  building  has  been  erected,  how- 
ever, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
or  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School  for  Boys,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  underlying  difficulties  have  not  been  removed. 
This  is  on  the  whole  an  encouraging  finding,  for  it  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  average  public  official  displays,  often  under 
very  great  difficulties,  qualities  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  per- 
severance which  are  even  more  creditable  than  his  prevailing 
honesty. 

It  is  true  that  public  officials  who  have  the  appointing  power 
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frequently  have  not  exercised  sufficient  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  officials ;  that  appointments  have  been  made  with  a  lack 
of  understanding  and  information  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  basis  of  a  desire  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  politicians  rather  than  the  more  pressing 
needs  of  the  public.  Nevertheless,  even  such  appointments 
would  not  produce  of  themselves  the  inadequate  results  ob- 
tained in  the  institutions  provided  a  better  system  were  em- 
ployed than  is  at  present.  In  spite  of  a  bad  system,  an 
unusually  competent  official  may  produce  satisfactory  results. 
A  merely  average  official  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any 
results  whatever,  unless  he  has  an  organization  back  of  him 
to  help  him  over  the  period  during  which  he  is  learning  his 
duties. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  institutions  will  per- 
haps disclose  some  of  the  concrete  reasons  for  these  state- 
ments. 

The  various  agencies  dealing  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  with  the  mental  problems  of  Cook 
County,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  those  giving  insti- 
tutional care,  and  those  giving  extra-institutional  care.  In  the 
first  group  are  included : 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital,  a  county  institution  dealing 
directly  with  the  insane ; 

The  three  custodial  institutions — The  County  Jail,  the  Juve- 
nile Detention  Home,  and  the  House  of  Correction,  all  receiv- 
ing inmates  either  pending  some  other  disposition  or  for 
comparatively  short  terms; 

The  group  of  reformatory  institutions — The  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  School  for  Boys,  under  the  authority  of  the 
county  and  the  city,  the  St.  Charles  and  Geneva  State  Refor- 
matories for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  perhaps  the  largest  private  institution  for  delinquent 
girls; 

The  State  Custodial  Institution  for  the  Feebleminded  at 
Lincoln. 

The  Joliet  Penitentiary  and  the  Pontiac  Reformatory 
might  also  be  included  in  this  list,  but  they  have  been 
omitted   from   this   report,   because,   like   the   state   hospitals, 
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they  will  be  completely  reorganized  under  the  new  regime. 
This  is  true  also  of  Geneva  and  St.  Charles,  but  because 
of  their  nearness  to  Chicago  and  their  intimate  relations 
to  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  also  because  they  receive  a  more 
hopeful  class  of  mental  cases,  it  has  been  considered  essential 
to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  their  work  in  the  light  of  the 
interest  of  Cook  County. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  state  that  in  this  rapidly  chang- 
ing community  the  facts  as  elicited  by  such  a  study  as  this  may 
be  no  longer  accurate,  even  before  they  are  published.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  reorganization  now 
going  on  in  the  state's  machinery  for  public  charitable  and 
penal  institutions.  How  far  these  changes  may  affect  some 
of  the  points  in  regard  to  Cook  County,  dealt  with  later  in  this 
report,  cannot  at  present  be  estimated. 

There  is  a  very  healthy  spirit  of  progressiveness  in  Chicago 
which  manifests  itself  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  this  spirit  which 
more  than  anything  else  justifies  the  optimism  of  the  average 
inhabitant.  Such  difficulties  as  exist  are  probably  due  not  so 
much  to  lack  of  healthy  community  spirit  as  to  the  rather 
simple  method  of  attack  on  problems  of  various  sorts  that 
Chicago  shares  with  many  other  American  communities.  It  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  sign  of  youth  that  the  trial-and-error  method 
with  its  consequent  wastefulness  and  delay  is  still  being  applied. 
Like  an  adolescent  individual  the  community  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  government  and  organization  by  costly 
experiment.  There  is  abundant  evidence  on  all  sides  of  this 
tendency,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  careful  planning  which 
is  characteristic  of  maturity.  It  is  particularly  fortunate  that 
in  regard  to  the  problems  dealt  with  in  this  survey,  the  com- 
munity has  voluntarily  refrained  from  instituting  far-reaching 
changes  until  this  report  could  be  made. 
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THE    CHICAGO    PSYCHOPATHIC    HOSPITAL 

Description 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  present  name  for  the  old 
Detention  Hospital,  is  a  department  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital.  It  is  situated  at  Polk  and  Wood  Streets  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  hospital  grounds.  It  is  rather  remote  from 
the  main  hospital,  being  separated  from  it  by  about  150  yards 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  power  house.  Except  for  this  connection, 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  main  institution. 

This  isolation  is  purposeful,  as  it  was  expected  that  noisy 
patients  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  might  disturb  those  in 
the  main  hospital.  Therefore,  there  are  no  galleries  connecting 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  with  the  main  buildings,  and  the 
only  communication  between  the  two  is  through  the  streets  or 
the  grounds. 

The  building  is  designed  as  a  self-contained  unit  with  the 
exception  of  the  light,  heat  and  power.  It  has  its  own  kitchen. 
The  building  is  five  stories  high  and  is  a  brick  structure  modeled 
somewhat  after  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  Boston  with 
minor  modifications. 

A  great  point  was  made  in  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the 
fact  that  the  hydrotherapy,  which  in  most  hospitals  is  located 
in  the  basement  or  cellar,  is  here  located  on  the  top  floor, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  Since  the  modern  ten- 
dency is  to  treat  hydrotherapy,  not  as  is  done  in  the  bathing 
resorts  as  a  rest  cure  but  as  a  mild  stimulant,  this  seems  to 
be  a  point  of  minor  importance. 

Structurally  the  building  is  adequate.  There  are  sufficient 
though  not  abundant  provisions  for  prolonged  baths  on  every 
floor,  and  there  is  a  provision  for  an  out-patient  department 
or  dispensary.  An  unnecessarily  large  part  of  the  space  in 
the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  court  rooms. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  letter  E.  The 
upright  of  the  letter  E  fronts  on  Wood  Street.  The  upper 
cross-piece  faces  Polk  Street  and  the  middle  shorter  cross- 
piece  is  represented  by  the  kitchen  wing,  reaching  to  the  first 
story,  on  the  roof  of  which  is  an  exercising  space  enclosed  by 
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large  wire  netting,  something  like  the  "flying  cages"  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

The  hospital  has  practically  no  grounds.  Parallel  with  the 
main  part  of  the  building  and  connecting  the  two  extreme 
wings  are  galleries  enclosed  by  wire  gratings,  to  which  the 
patients  are  admitted  for  air  and  moderate  exercise.  Here 
a  man  may  smoke. 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  building,  perhaps,  is  the 
small  space  allotted  to  laboratories.  Two  very  small  connecting 
rooms  are  equipped  with  laboratory  facilities  and  here  clinical 
pathology  may  be  pursued.  There  are  practically  no  provisions 
for  extensive  psychological  laboratory  work,  for  histopath- 
ology,  serology,  bacteriology  and  the  other  less  practiced 
laboratory  specialties. 

The  furnishings  of  the  hospital  are  reduced  to  the  most 
meagre  necessities.  The  hospital  character  is  maintained  to 
some  extent  by  the  wards,  which  are,  however,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  dormitories. 

Owing  to  the  personal  generosity  of  County  Judge  Scully, 
the  living  rooms  are  equipped  with  pianos  and  phonographs 
and  a  few  pictures.  Books  are  supplied  by  private  gift,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  occupy  the  patients  systematically. 

The  staff  of  the  hospital  consists  of  the  County  Physician, 
at  present  Dr.  Szwajkart,  a  resident  male  physician  for  the 
male  patients,  a  resident  woman  physician  for  the  female 
patients,  one  interne  assigned  from  Cook  County  Hospital,  who 
serves  on  alternate  days  on  the  male  and  female  side  with  one 
day  off  each  week. 

The  Superintendent  is  non-resident  and  maintains  a  private 
practice  on  the  outside.  There  are  three  attending  physicians 
and  one  substituting  attending  physician  on  continuous  service 
throughout  the  year.  They  are  appointed  by  the  County  Board. 
At  present  Dr.  Sidney  Kuh,  Dr.  George  W.  Hale  and  Dr.  A. 
Heym  are  attending  physicians.  Dr.  Hoffman  is  the  substitut- 
ing physician. 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital  occupies  the  first,  second  and 
fifth  floors  of  the  building.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  fifty 
beds;  on  the  second,  one  hundred  beds,  and  on  the  fifth  there 
are  sixteen  beds,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  beds. 
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The  regulations  forbid  the  use  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
for  private  patients.  The  attending-  physicians  serve  without 
remuneration. 

There  is  no  fixed  limit  as  to  the  number  of  beds,  since  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  is  part  of  the  County  Hospital  and, 
therefore,  is  supposed  to  take  all  patients  applying  who  are 
suitable  for  reception.  The  beds  are  divided  equally  between 
the  two  sexes,  making  eighty-three  beds  for  each  sex. 

The  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  hospital  are  used  at 
present  for  the  medical  and  neurologic  cases  of  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  under  the  regular  neurological  attending 
and  house  staff.  There  are  two  wings  at  present  under  con- 
struction at  the  main  hospital,  which,  it  is  expected,  on  com- 
pletion will  take  care  of  the  neurologic  cases. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this  will  increase  the 
number  of  beds  for  mental  cases,  since  probably  at  least  a 
part  of  the  space  will  have  to  be  used  for  the  increase  in 
neurological  cases,  which  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  activities  of  the  hospital. 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital  has  no  operating  room  and  all 
necessary  operations  are  performed  in  the  surgical  depart- 
ment of  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 

The  corridors  for  disturbed  patients  can  accommodate  about 
a  dozen  patients  each,  and  there  is  a  tub  for  prolonged  baths 
in  each  section.  There  is  one  section  for  the  male  and  one 
for  the  female  patients. 

The  fifth  floor  was  designed  as  a  space  for  indoor  occupa- 
tion and  recreation,  and,  therefore,  has  no  dining  room,  the 
patients  from  this  floor  dining  on  the  first  floor. 

The  nursing  service  is  performed  by  male  and  female 
nurses  appointed  under  civil  service,  and  the  eight-hour  day 
is  effective.  There  is  a  director  of  nurses  responsible  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital.  The  salary  at 
present  is  $1,200  a  year  and  maintenance.  Under  her  are 
nine  supervising  nurses,  registered  women  graduates  of  train- 
ing schools,  whose  salaries  range  from  $70  to  $80  a  month. 
They  live  outside,  but  have  one  meal  at  the  hospital. 

One  of  these  supervising  nurses  is  acting  assistant  to  the 
Superintendent  of   Nurses   and  has  charge  of  ordering  and 
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upkeep  of  supplies  and  linen.     This  nurse  is  on  duty  from 
8  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M. 

There  are  three  supervising  nurses  on  duty  during  two 
shifts  from  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  from  4  P.  M.  to  midnight,  one 
each  on  the  male  and  female  side  of  the  second  floor  and  one 
in  charge  of  the  first  and  fifth  floors.  From  midnight  until 
8  A.  M.  there  is  one  supervising  nurse  for  the  female  side  and 
one  for  the  male  side. 

This  list  of  ten  nurses  represents  all  the  trained  nurses  in 
the  hospital.  There  are  52  attendant  nurses  who  are  not 
trained,  26  male  and  26  female. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  service,  the  attending 
nurses  are  sent  out  by  the  Civil  Service  Department  in  response 
to  requests  from  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  County  Hospital.  The 
nurses  are  on  a  three  months'  probation  period,  during  which 
they  may  be  discharged  for  incompetency  or  adequate  cause, 
the  term  used  being  "separated  from  service  for  incom- 
petency." 

After  three  months  they  cannot  be  dismissed  unless  charges 
are  preferred.  These  attending  nurses  start  at  $60  a  month 
and  are  raised  $5  a  month  at  the  end  of  each  year  until  they 
reach  $80  a  month.  They  are  non-resident  and  not  entitled 
to  maintenance. 

Appropriation  for  the  year  1916: 

1  senior  clerk $  1,560.00 

1  resident  physician 1,320.00 

1  resident  physician 900.00 

1  head  nurse 1,200.00 

6  graduate  nurses 5,760.00 

3  graduate  nurses 1,890.00 

3  male  attendant  nurses....     2,445.00 

3  female   attendant  nurses. .     2,400.00 

46  attendant  nurses 34,960.00 

$52,435.00 
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General  expenses  for  County  Hospital,  including  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital : 

General  supplies $255,000.00 

Light,  heat  and  power 75,000.00 

Furniture  and  repairs 20,000.00 

Office  supplies 3,000.00 

Operating  expense  fund 4,000.00 

Discussion 

In  regard  to  buildings,  this  institution  is  quite  adequate, 
although  it  does  not  boast  any  noteworthy  original  features. 
In  its  functioning,  however,  it  illustrates  some  of  the  dis- 
crepancies pointed  out  above. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  an  adequate 
provision  for  workers,  the  arrangements  are  such  that  no  high- 
grade  professional  work  can  be  performed.  The  Superinten- 
dent, being  the  County  Physician,  occupies  a  position  which 
is  regarded  as  political  patronage. 

The  present  incumbent  is  a  man  of  excellent  professional 
standing,  but  not  a  specialist  in  mental  diseases.  He  is  further 
hampered  in  developing  special  ability  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
forced  to  maintain  his  private  practice,  partly  in  order  to 
augment  the  insufficient  salary,  and  partly  by  the  insecurity 
of  his  tenure  of  office. 

Another  feature  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
general  inadequacy  of  the  personnel  is  the  fact  that  the  leading 
positions  on  the  staff  are  occupied  by  visiting  physicians  rather 
than  by  resident  physicians  of  high  grade. 

Dr.  Sidney  Kuh,  one  of  the  attending  specialists,  a  man  of 
the  highest  standing  in  the  profession,  and  who  is  not  only 
an  alienist  and  neurologist  of  wide  reputation,  but  quite  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  institutional  work,  is  himself  opposed  to 
this  system. 

It  is  well  recognized  in  progressive  institutions  throughout 
the  country  that  the  highest  service  can  be  performed  only  by 
adequately  paid  physicians  of  training  and  ability  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  work,  who  devote  full  time  to  the 
institution. 
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If  this  is  true  in  medicine,  surgery  and  pediatrics,  not  to 
mention  the  laboratory  specialties,  it  is  doubly  true  in  regard  to 
mental  diseases.  The  very  nature  of  the  medical  problems  in 
this  branch  of  science  is  such  as  to  require  long  and  constant 
study  and  association  with  the  work  in  order  to  follow  the 
developments  of  the  slowly  changing  chronic  diseases  and  to 
properly  evaluate  the  often  subtle  signs  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease which  mental  patients  exhibit. 

With  a  hospital  of  166  beds  and  a  constantly  changing 
patient  population,  it  is  obvious  that  this  work  demands  more 
time  than  can  be  given  by  a  busy  practitioner. 

In  fact  the  more  desirable  the  latter  may  be  for  this  work, 
on  account  of  his  proficiency  and  standing,  the  less  time  is  his 
private  practice  likely  to  leave  him  for  hospital  work.  Further- 
more, the  professional  conditions  within  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital illustrate  clearly  the  futility  of  the  expectation  that  high- 
grade  work  will  result  from  mere  familiarity  with  disease. 

The  staff  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  have  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  mental 
disease.  They  are  not  able  to  do  justice  by  the  individual, 
however,  either  in  properly  diagnosticating  his  condition  or 
in  applying  treatment,  because  of  the  complete  absence  of  any 
esprit  dc  corps  within  the  institution. 

A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  purposeful  effort  cannot  be 
created  where  the  upper  positions  are  held  by  visiting  physi- 
cians who  spend  most  of  their  time  away  from  the  institution, 
and  the  resident  positions  are  occupied  by  younger  physicians 
recently  graduated  and  without  previous  experience  in  mental 
diseases. 

These  younger  physicians  have  a  right  to  expect  that  service 
in  such  an  institution  as  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  will  give 
them  proper  training  and  fit  them  for  efficient  specialization  in 
mental  diseases.  Such  training  is  now  practically  lacking.  Per- 
sonal consultations  for  a  half  hour  do  not  supply  training.  To 
illustrate  some  of  the  lacks  in  this  connection,  it  may  suffice 
to  state  that  the  hospital  has  had  practically  no  staff  meetings 
since  its  opening.  The  hospital  does  not  possess  a  library  nor 
provisions  for  several  important  branches  of  the  professional 
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work  practically  essential  to  arriving  at  not  only  diagnosis,  but 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  and  problems  of 
mental  diseases.  Thus  there  is  no  department  of  psychology. 
Mental  testing  is  either  not  done  at  all  or  only  in  the  most 
superficial  fashion.  There  is  no  laboratory  staff,  the  absence 
of  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  deal  with  syphilitic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  which  have  been  found  else- 
where to  be  an  important  factor  in  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
cases  at  a  psychopathic  hospital. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  numerous  problems  of 
infection  and  of  metabolic  disturbances,  of  arterial  sclerosis, 
and  a  variety  of  other  pathological  states,  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  which  depend  upon  laboratory  research. 

There  are  no  regular  visits  of  the  staff.  The  patients  are 
not  officially  discussed  and  diagnosed  and  treatment  determined 
upon.  The  records,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
are  entirely  inadequate.  There  is  a  very  apparent  lack  of 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  in 
making  proper  notes  on  each  case.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  communicating  with  the  main  building,  the  facilities  of  the 
latter  in  regard  ot  operating  room,  laboratory  and  X-ray  are 
practically  of  little  assistance  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
although  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  more  attention  might  well 
be  paid  to  these  branches  of  the  work. 

In  regard  to  the  nursing  service,  always  a  difficult  problem 
in  connection  with  mental  diseases,  the  conditions  at  the  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital  are  peculiarly  bad.  For  one  thing,  the 
nursing  force  is  independent  of  the  nursing  service  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  which  is  furnished  by  the  very  excellent 
Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses.  The  latter  training  school 
supplies  a  very  high  grade  of  pupil  nurses  and  graduates  to 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  well  up  to  the  standard  maintained 
by  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  nursing  service  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  is  under 
civil  service.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  holds  examina- 
tions for  nurses  with  experience  in  mental  diseases.  The 
applicants,  therefore,  are  as  a  rule  graduates  or  former  em- 
ployees of  the  state  hospitals.  The  state  hospital  nursing 
service  has  the  usual  difficulties  in  procuring  high-grade  nurses 
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and  attendants  experienced  in  all  states.  It  is  very  rare  that 
the  more  competent  nurses  will  leave  the  state  service  unless 
they  can  better  their  condition.  Provided  that  they  stay  in 
the  work  at  all,  they  seek  positions  as  superintendents  of  nurses 
in  hospitals  or  positions  in  private  institutions  or  private 
families  or  in  physicians'  offices,  which  as  a  rule  yield  better 
pay  than  the  state  is  able  to  give. 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital  does  not  offer  any  of  these 
opportunities.  The  pay  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals ;  there  is  no  training  school,  and,  therefore,  the  service 
at  the  hospital  does  not  lead  to  any  advance  in  the  profession. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  it 
is  on  the  whole  less  desirable  than  the  state  hospital  service. 

One  might,  therefore,  expect  the  results  that  actually  exist. 
The  attendants  and  nurses  who  apply  for  these  positions  are 
as  a  rule  the  least  desirable  ones.  They  are  put  on  the  basis 
of  industrial  workers,  and  although  they  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  the  Nurses'  Union,  they  frequently  do,  and  in  any 
case  are  looked  upon  and  regard  themselves  and  their  work 
as  a  union  laborer  regards  himself  and  his  work. 

This  in  itself  might  not  be  undesirable,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  tests  of  a  worker  in  a  trade, 
namely :  the  actual  product  of  his  labor,  were  not  entirely 
lacking  in  the  case  of  the  nurses.  A  laborer  or  a  worker  in  the 
trades  produces  something.  He  is  either  employed  in  turning 
out  some  manufactured  article  or  in  accomplishing  some  other 
piece  of  concrete  work,  or  he  is  in  some  way  assisting  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  With  the  nursing  profession  this  is  not 
so.  There  are  few  instances  of  concrete,  productive  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  nursing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  efficiency  of  nursing  by  the  usual  standards. 

Unless,  therefore,  these  are  definitely  determined  upon  and 
clearly  specified,  and  unless  suitable  officials  are  placed  in 
charge  with  the  necessary  knowledge  to  make  proper  demands 
and  the  necessary  authority  to  insist  upon  adequate  perform- 
ance, such  a  service  assumes  a  grade  of  inferiority  which  is 
best  expressed  by  the  slang  term  "getting  by." 

One  need  not  object  to  the  eight-hour  law;  in  fact,  that 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  but  the  eight-hour  day 
of  itself  will  not  produce  efficiency. 
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If  the  authorities  are  progressive  enough  to  adopt  the  eight- 
hour  day,  they  cannot  shirk  the  responsibilities  thereby  imposed 
upon  them,  which  are  two-fold :  in  the  first  place,  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  eight-hour  day 
requires  increased  expenditure ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
very  careful  provision  must  be  made  for  securing  a  high-grade 
service  and  personnel.  Unless  the  latter,  particularly,  is  done, 
the  combination  of  civil  service  or  trade  union  and  eight-hour 
day  may  deteriorate  into  nothing  more  than  a  protection  of  the 
incompetent. 

The  first  requisite  for  producing  a  service  that  will  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  community  is  that  there  shall  be  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  work  quite  aside  from  the 
natural  conditions  of  pay  and  hours  of  work.  Assuming  that 
the  pay  and  hours  of  work  are  satisfactory,  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  efficient  skill  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
patient  in  order  to  gain  results. 

That  this  is  quite  possible,  even  under  seemingly  most  un- 
satisfactory circumstances,  is  signified  by  the  devotion  with 
which  laborers,  factory  workers,  seamen,  police  officers  and 
firemen  meet  emergency  with  a  devotion  and  zeal  which  must 
convince  even  the  cynic. 

This  sort  of  group  spirit  as  an  expression  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies in  the  individual  worker  is  entirely  neglected  in  the 
present  arrangement  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  work  with  insane  patients,  and  the  standards  of  the  best 
institutions  throughout  the  world,  that  these  conditions  out- 
lined above  lead  to  inadequacies  in  the  actual  care  of  the 
patients  which  are  often  serious. 

In  making  these  criticisms  I  want  to  emphasize  that  they 
are  not  directed  against  the  officials  or  employees  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital.  I  do  not  believe  that  changing  individual 
officials  here  and  there  or  even  the  entire  staff  would  produce 
any  better  results  as  long  as  the  present  system  is  retained. 
I  Jut  in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the  criticism  I  am 
making  is  justified,  I  will  mention  a  few  observations  to  illus- 
trate the  general  inadequacy  of  this  branch  of  the  county 
service. 
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Great  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  reports  upon  the  use  of  hydro- 
therapy, although  I  have  found  that  in  actual  practice  the  hos- 
pital was  hardly  making  use  of  this  treatment.  It  does  not 
minimize  the  seriousness  of  this  condition  to  bring  up  in  exten- 
uation the  fact  that  the  plumbing  service  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily out  of  order  at  the  time  of  my  visits,  for  the  reports  of 
others  bear  out  the  statement  that  hydrotherapy  is  practically 
not  used.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  douches,  needle  baths  and 
massages  in  the  hydrotherapy  proper,  but  especially  to  the  pro- 
longed bath  treatment  for  states  of  excitement. 

In  the  corridors  for  disturbed  patients,  for  instance,  I  have 
already  noted  that  there  is  a  bathroom  with  a  tub  for  pro- 
longed baths.  At  the  time  I  visited  this  institution  in  both  the 
male  and  female  sections  there  were  cases  of  general  paralysis 
and  others  in  maniacal  or  catatonic  states  of  excitement  who 
were  not  in  the  baths,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  fastened  to 
their  beds  with  locked  straps.  There  were  nine  disturbed 
patients  in  seven  rooms  in  charge  of  a  single  nurse,  both  in  the 
male  and  female  wards. 

That  this  was  not  a  mere  coincidence  or  an  occasional  occur- 
rence is  borne  out  by  the  "standing  orders"  which  were  affixed 
to  the  wall  over  the  desk  of  the  supervising  nurse.  These 
were  as  follows : 

"Restlessness:  Hyoscine  Hydrobromate  Gr.  1/100. 
Morphine  Sulphate  Gr.  1/4. 

Hypo  not  oftener  than  once  4  H. 
Sleeplessness :     Sodium  Bromide     Gr.  XX. 
Restrain  all  restless  cases." 

On  inquiring  who  decided  whether  a  case  was  restless  or 
sleepless,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  this  treatment,  I  was  told 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  the  Supervisor  on  duty 
that  this  was  done  by  the  nurse.  This  is  so  contrary,  not  only 
to  the  practices  of  modern  institutions,  but  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  patients,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  it. 

The  disuse  of  the  hydrotherapy  was  explained  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  visiting  physicians  did  not  believe  in  hydro- 
therapy but  in  packs  and  prolonged  baths.  This  indicated 
either  a  confusion  as  to  the  proper  use  of  hydrotherapy  or  an 
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evasion,  since  the  indications  for  hydrotherapy  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  for  packs  and  prolonged  baths. 

A  Dispensary,  or  Out-Patient  Department,  is  provided  for 
in  the  building,  but  is  practically  nonexistent — another  indica- 
tion that  this  hospital  is  not  fulfilling  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  elsewhere  in  the  world,  such  a 
department  in  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  should  be  serving  at 
least  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  many  patients  a  year  as  are 
treated  in  the  wards. 

The  Social  Service  Department  is  represented  by  two  social 
workers  under  the  County  Bureau  of  Social  Service.  This 
very  important  part  of  the  work  is  being  continued  almost  inde- 
pendently so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned,  from  the  rest 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  part  of  the  County  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
and  is  administered  by  its  director.  There  is  so  much  social 
work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  cases  in  this  hospital, 
and  much  of  it  must  be  so  hastily  done,  that  only  the  most 
superficial  service  can  be  rendered.  There  is  no  one  connected 
with  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Social  Service  who  has  any 
special  training  in  psychopathic  work. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  nurse.  The  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workers,  and  the  disproportion  grows  steadily  greater,  so  that 
one  by  one  phases  of  the  work  which  were  once  carried  on 
have  been  given  up.  The  Social  Service  Department  has  no 
stenographers.  The  routine  is  complicated  and  time-consum- 
ing, and  is  composed  of  what  might  be  termed  supplementary 
nursing  rather  than  social  service  proper.  The  social  workers 
interview  the  patients  on  the  wards,  assist  with  the  reception 
of  visitors  and  relatives  to  patients.  They  fill  out  the  commit- 
ment papers,  attend  the  court  hearings,  and  assist  in  the 
transfer  of  patients  from  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  to  the 
state  institutions  to  which  they  are  committed. 

They  also  assist  in  emergencies  in  getting  patients  into  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital.  Practically  no  time  is  left  for  the 
social  service  work  proper,  the  study  of  cases,  home  visiting, 
gathering  important  additional  social  information. 

As  a  consequence,  the  patients  who  need  the  attention  of  a 
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well-trained  and  intelligent  Social  Service  Department,  most 
particularly  those  who  have  mental  difficulties  but  are  refused 
admittance  to  the  hospital,  and  those  who  are  not  committed 
by  the  court  but  are  sent  back  into  the  community,  are  deprived 
of  any  assistance  from  this  department.  Here  again  we  find 
that  the  individuals  holding  these  positions  are  earnestly  trying 
to  do  their  best,  but  obviously  fail  in  accomplishing  anything 
valuable  because  of  the  lack  of  cohesion  and  the  inefficient 
organization  of  the  institution. 

It  would  not  remedy  this  situation  if  workers  were  appointed 
who  had  already  had  large  experience  with  this  subject.  There 
are  very  few  such  in  the  country,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  institution  should  not  give  a  training  of  the 
highest  excellence  to  the  workers  already  there.  These  can- 
not, however,  at  present  obtain  training,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  nurses  and  medical  staff  get  no  training.  There 
is  no  staff  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  merely  a  group 
of  individual  workers. 

The  attitude  of  the  officials  to  the  attendants  and  employees 
is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  the  resident 
physicians  are  supposed  to  make  a  visit  through  the  institution 
every  day,  during  which  visit  each  patient  is  to  be  seen.  This 
is  not  done  on  account  of  the  distractions  of  the  routine  and 
the  visits  at  odd  hours  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  visiting 
physicians. 

The  Superintendent,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  rounds 
every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day.  He  is  accompanied  on  these 
rounds  by  the  resident  physician  and  by  the  Director  of  Nurses. 
These  rounds,  however,  are  made  at  no  fixed  time,  but  occur 
unexpectedly,  sometimes  later  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  in 
early  afternoon,  sometimes  in  the  morning,  occasionally  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  idea  is  that  this  will  keep  the 
nursing  staff  in  suspense  and  help  maintain  discipline.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  rounds  are  not  made  with  the  intention  of 
giving  professional  service  to  the  individual  patients. 

They  are  made  rather  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  order 
and  discipline.  It  is  further  obvious  that  either  the  personnel 
of  the  nursing  force  is  such  as  to  require  policing  or  that  they 
will  soon  assume  such  an  attitude  toward  the  institution  under 
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such  a  system.  The  fact  that  visits  of  this  sort  are  made 
indicates  that  the  Superintendent  considers  his  chief  function 
to  be  that  of  maintaining  order  and  discipline  among  the  em- 
ployees who  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  abide  by  the  rules 
without  a  certain  amount  of  espionage  or  intimidation.  It  is 
an  undignified  attitude  to  assume,  to  say  the  least,  and  is  all 
the  more  to  be  condemned  if  the  facts  justify  it. 

I  will  discuss  at  another  place  in  this  report  certain  unde- 
sirable features  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  admission  of 
patients  and  their  disposition  by  the  court. 
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THE   COUNTY   JAIL 
Description  and  Discussion 

The  County  Jail  is  a  comparatively  antiquated  structure, 
though  in  this  respect  less  objectionable  than  in  some  other 
features.  It  receives  a  very  large  number  of  adolescent  and 
youthful  persons.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  education  to 
the  younger  boys,  a  teacher  being  engaged  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  lack  of  space,  the  overcrowding,  the  constantly  changing 
juvenile  population,  and  further,  the  unhealthy  jail  atmosphere 
which  permeates  every  portion  of  this  institution,  practically, 
makes  any  degree  of  success  in  this  work  impossible. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Service  has  assigned  a  social  worker 
to  the  County  Jail,  and  the  Bureau  is  doing  yeoman  service 
in  obtaining  social  information  about  the  prisoners  and  in  com- 
bating the  anti-social  attitude  of  a  good  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals so  far  as  it  is  possible  with  such  numbers. 

This  work  is  not  without  practical  results,  which  fact  is 
vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  even  the  experienced  and  some- 
what cynical  guards  are  ready  to  admit  that  social  service 
work  is  of  real  use.  One  of  the  guards,  referring  to  certain 
zealous  reformers  who  had  attempted  to  deal  single-handedly 
with  the  problem  of  crime,  said :  "This  angel  stuff  don't  go 
here,"  and  after  a  moment  of  silence  he  added,  "but  these 
young  social  workers  really  help  sometimes." 

The  most  serious  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  Cook 
County  Jail,  in  common  probably  with  most  other  jails,  is 
that  both  structurally  and  in  its  organization,  too  little  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  the  classification  of  the  inmates,  and,  there- 
fore, for  individual  treatment. 

The  overcrowding  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  any  con- 
structive work.  The  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  tiers  in  the 
usual  fashion  about  a  central  well,  in  which  the  prisoners 
exercise,  contain  two  bunks,  and  in  several  sections  three 
bunks.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  out  of  their  cells  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The 
ventilation  and  lighting  are  good,  and  the  floor  space  in  the 
exercise  pits  has  as  generous  expanse  as  the  architectural 
plans  permit. 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  prisoners  are  all  assembled  there, 
they  are  so  crowded  that  there  can  be  no  thought  of  privacy. 
The  individual  simply  must  mix  with  his  fellows  with  whom 
he  is  rubbing  elbows,  or  else  suffer  the  penalty  in  the  petty 
social  ostracism  and  the  jeers  and  contemptuous  remarks  of 
those  about  him.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  roughest  element  sets  the  tone  for  the  others. 

The  negroes  have  been  separated  from  the  whites  because 
it  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  serious  fights 
among  the  prisoners  when  they  were  mixed  together. 

The  County  Jail  is  conducted  in  the  full  sense  of  the  tra- 
ditional institution  of  its  kind  as  a  place  of  detention  and 
custody  solely.  Such  feeble  attempts  as  are  being  made  at 
reconstruction  and  humanizing  of  the  inmates  are  done  as  a 
concession  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  refor- 
mation and  relief. 

The  County  Jail  exhibits  the  point  made  before  in  this 
report  that  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  institution  are 
far  less  important  in  producing  desirable  results  than  the  per- 
sonality of  the  officials  conducting  it. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  anti-social  individuals  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  inmate  population  of  a  jail  pre- 
sent perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  in  social  organization. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  to  find  that  the  officers  dealing 
with  them  and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution 
should  soon  become  callous  and  cynical. 

The  inference,  however,  should  not  be  that  this  is  neces- 
sary or  unavoidable.  The  logical  deduction  to  make  is  that 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  this  problem,  the  wisest  intel- 
ligence and  highest  qualities  of  personality  are  required  to 
properly  meet  with  the  conditions  in  a  jail. 

A  trained  and  intelligent  staff  of  officials  with  a  definite 
object  in  view  beyond  that  of  merely  keeping  the  prisoners  in 
custody,  a  better  system  of  classification  of  the  criminals,  and 
a  more  liberal  allowance  of  elbow  room  are  the  first  requisites 
for  improvement. 

Above  all,  the  lessons  learned  in  the  Juvenile  Court  through 
the  work  of  the  Psychopathic  Institute  should  be  applied  at 
the  County  Jail.    It  is  hard  to  explain  the  indifference  toward 
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this  work  and  even  the  ignorance  of  the  service  that  it  renders 
which  is  met  with  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  jailers,  but  even 
of  some  of  the  Judges  of  Criminal  Courts.  It  is,  perhaps, 
natural  that  the  officials  connected  with  the  criminal  branch 
of  the  county's  activities  should  be  skeptical  of  reforms  and 
reformers. 

This  skepticism,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  suspicion, 
is,  perhaps,  most  frequently  directed  towards  the  man  of  science 
who  ventures  into  the  field  of  criminology.  It  is  natural  that 
the  official  whose  daily  work  it  is  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
in  one  relation  or  another  should  feel  that  the  theorist  has  little 
to  tell  him. 

He  conceives  the  problem  as  a  "practical"  one,  and  himself 
as  being  eminently  practical.  Furthermore,  long  familiarity 
with  crime  produces  in  him  the  conviction  that  he  understands 
the  phenomenon.  There  is  no  better  illustration  than  the 
County  Jail  of  the  well-worn  truth,  that  familiarity  with  a 
phenomenon  does  not  denote  comprehension  of  it. 

Before  the  problems  presented  by  the  County  Jail  can  be 
solved  adequately,  a  long  period  of  scientific  investigation  and 
practical  experiment  is  necessary.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  beginning  of  this  attempt  be  made  without  long  delay. 

Encouragement  is  given  in  this  connection  by  the  fact  that 
the  Criminal  Court  Judges  have  recently  approved  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
the  Criminal  Courts.  The  funds  available  do  not  permit  this 
being  done  by  the  county  at  present,  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  private  philanthropists  will  step  in  and  support 
this  undertaking  until  such  time  as  the  county  may  be  able  to 
take  over  the  laboratory  officially,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute. 

The  experience  in  connection  with  the  latter  makes  it  seem 
assured  that  only  a  brief  period  of  trial  will  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  officials  and  public  alike  the  value  of  such 
service  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the  proper  care  of 
offenders. 
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JUVENILE    DETENTION    HOME 
Description  and  Discussion 

The  Juvenile  Detention  Home  was  built  in  1907  by  the 
county  and  the  city  jointly.  The  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  1899 
forbade  the  committing  of  "any  child  under  twelve  to  a  jail 
or  police  station  or  any  place  where  adult  convicts  are  housed," 
but  such  child,  if  unable  to  give  bail,  "shall  be  committed  to 
the  sheriff,  police  officer,  or  probation  officer,  who  shall  keep 
such  child  in  some  suitable  place." 

This  act  was  supplemented  by  one  of  1907  to  authorize 
county  authorities  to  establish  and  "maintain  a  detention  home 
for  the  temporary  care  and  custody  of  dependent,  delinquent 
and  truant  children."  This  act  gave  the  county  commissioners 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  build  and  maintain  such  a  home, 
and  provided  that  "such  detention  home  shall  be  so  arranged, 
furnished  and  conducted  that,  as  near  as  practicable  for  their 
safe  custody,  the  inmates  thereof  shall  be  cared  for  as  in  a 
family  home  and  public  school."  To  this  end  the  law  provided 
that  the  matron  should  be  competent  to  teach  children  up 
through  the  eighth  grade.  The  Superintendent  and  Matron 
are  appointed  by  the  County  Judge,  who  has  the  right  to 
commit  children  to  the  home. 

The  Detention  Home  receives  children  arrested  and 
brought  in  by  the  police,  children  already  on  probation  brought 
in  by  their  officers  because  special  circumstances  make  it  inad- 
visable to  leave  them  in  their  homes,  and  children  committed 
by  the  Court,  on  continuances  or  pending  transfer  to  other 
institutions.  Children  brought  in  by  the  police  have  a  definite 
charge  filed  against  them,  since  the  juvenile  law  does  not  give 
the  right  to  hold  the  child.  The  cases  include  both  boys  and 
girls,  both  dependents  and  delinquents. 

The  types  of  children  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  detention  at  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home,  are  four:  truants,  defectives,  dependents  and  delin- 
quents. The  truant  cases  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Compulsory  Education  and  the  truant  officers 
of  his  department.  The  other  three  classes  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  Probation  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
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The  positions  in  the  Detention  Home  are  under  civil  service. 
The  Superintendent  is  responsible  directly  to  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  There  are  fifty-six  employees  includ- 
ing the  Superintendent.  The  medical  service  consists  of  a 
physician,  a  dentist  and  two  graduate  nurses  who  are  non- 
resident.    The  attendants  also  are  non-resident. 

The  physician  visits  the  Home  every  morning  except  Sun- 
day. He  performs  a  physical  examination  upon  every  child 
who  has  been  admitted  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 
A  graduate  nurse  assists  him  at  these  examinations  and  re- 
cords the  results  in  a  record  book.  A  card  is  made  out  for 
each  child  and  accompanies  the  same  to  the  court  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing.  A  white  card  is  made  out  if  there  are  no 
physical  defects  ;  a  pink  card,  if  any  defects  have  been  deter- 
mined. The  card  contains  a  statement  of  the  medical  findings 
and  the  recommendations.  It  is  presented  to  the  Judge,  who 
advises  the  parents  or  guardians  and  obtains  their  signatures, 
if  they  consent  to  have  the  recommendations  carried  out. 
Every  child  on  admission  is  detained  in  the  receiving  ward  for 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  A  throat  culture  is 
made  as  soon  after  admission  as  possible  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  dentist  examines  the  teeth  of  every  child  kept  in  the 
Home  over  forty-eight  hours,  except  in  the  case  of  positive 
throat  cultures.  A  record  is  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  of  each  child  and  of  the  dental  work  done  while  it  is  in 
the  Home. 

A  graduate  nurse  who  has  special  training  in  this  work 
attends  to  the  prophylaxis.  She  superintends  a  cleaning  of 
the  child's  teeth  and  conducts  tooth-brush  drills.  The  Depart- 
ment is  much  hampered  by  lack  of  X-ray  equipment,  but  avails 
itself  so  far  as  possible  of  the  service  of  the  X-ray  department 
at  the  County  Hospital. 

The  institution  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  around 
a  central  quadrangular  court.  One-half  of  this  building  was 
erected  and  is  maintained  by  the  county,  the  other  half  by  the 
city.  The  county's  half  constitutes  the  Detention  Home  proper ; 
the  portion  under  the  city  management  is  devoted  to  school 
work,  and  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education 
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and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Dorr  School,  which  is  nearest  to  the  Home. 

The  schoolhouse  was  dedicated  in  March,  1915.  It  is  a 
two-story  building  and  connected  with  the  Home  by  two 
bridges,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  first  floor  of  the 
school  building  consists  of  five  class-rooms,  a  manual  training 
room,  and  a  large  gymnasium,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  school 
purposes. 

The  second  story  consists  of  two  large  rooms  temporarily 
used  as  dormitories  on  account  of  overcrowding  in  the  Home. 
There  are  a  manual  training  room,  a  sewing  room  and  a  hos- 
pital. There  are  five  teachers,  two  for  delinquent  boys,  two 
for  delinquent  girls,  and  one  for  dependent  children.  Delin- 
quent boys  are  separated  into  two  classes,  the  immoral  and 
the  incorrigible. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Home  proper  is  occupied  by  the 
clerical  office,  the  Superintendent's  office  and  the  room  of  the 
Psychopathic  Institute.  The  delinquent  boys  occupy  one  wing, 
the  delinquent  girls  and  the  dependent  children  the  other.  The 
latter  group  includes  the  incorrigible  girls  up  to  eighteen.  These 
children  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  delinquents. 

As  the  children  enter  the  Home  they  are  placed  in  the  receiv- 
ing wards  until  all  cultures  are  reported  negative  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  The  girls  with  gonorrheal  infections  sleep  and  eat 
in  an  isolation  ward,  although  they  attend  school  with  the 
others.  The  newly  received  girls  bathe  and  have  their  hair 
disinfected.  They  then  wash  their  own  clothes  and  iron  them 
so  that  these  can  be  put  away  in  lockers  until  the  girls  go  to 
court.  During  their  stay  in  the  Home  the  girls  wear  blue 
gingham  dresses  and  the  boys  blue  overalls  when  working,  but 
they  all  dress  to  attend  school,  the  girls  in  rather  attractive 
brown  dresses  with  white  collars  and  cuffs  and  the  boys  in 
khaki.  On  the  days  that  the  boys  go  to  court,  they  shine  their 
shoes,  and  they  have  their  hair  cut  and  their  clothes  pressed. 

The  children  do  much  of  the  work  themselves,  the  boys  doing 
all  the  scrubbing.  They  all  attend  school  every  day.  The  boys 
have  some  outdoor  play  in  the  court  under  supervision  but 
there  is  no  outside  recreation  for  the  girls,  and  the  children  in 
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the  receiving  ward  who  cannot  attend  school  have  no  one  to 
direct  their  play. 

The  delinquent  girls'  section  is  never  overcrowded,  but  with 
the  other  two  groups  the  overcrowding  is  a  serious  problem. 
The  dependent  section  is  always  too  full,  and  the  delinquent 
boys'  section  is  even  worse.  Here  there  is  one  ward  for  the 
smaller  boys  from  nine  to  thirteen  which  is  fairly  adequate,  and 
two  wards  for  the  larger  boys,  accommodating  sixty.  For  the 
past  two  years,  however,  there  have  almost  always  been  from 
sixty-two  to  seventy  boys,  so  that  many  have  had  to  do  without 
beds.  It  has  been  arranged,  therefore,  that  the  necessary 
number  of  mattresses  for  the  excess  of  boys  was  simply  re- 
moved from  the  beds  and  placed  on  the  floor.  A  blanket  was 
then  laid  on  the  springs  of  those  beds  from  which  the  mat- 
tresses had  been  removed.  Thus  some  of  the  boys  slept  on  the 
floor,  some  on  beds  with  only  springs,  and  some  on  mattresses. 
There  are  only  eleven  extra  mattresses  in  the  institution  and 
they  are  usually  in  the  repair  shop  or  in  the  fumigator,  since 
it  takes  about  eleven  extra  mattresses  to  keep  the  minimum 
number  in  active  use.  At  present  one  room  in  the  school 
building  is  also  used  as  a  dormitory.  Here  there  are  twenty- 
five  beds  for  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  room  is 
unfinished,  the  walls  are  not  painted,  and  the  appearance  is 
very  cheerless.  The  bath-room  is  very  inadequate,  one  shower 
and  one  toilet  to  take  care  of  the  boys,  and  the  ventilation 
here  is  distinctly  poor.  There  is  one  dining-room  for  each 
class  of  inmates,  the  boys'  dining-room  being  on  the  third 
floor.  The  boys  themselves  do  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning  on 
all  three  floors,  including  the  halls  and  dining-rooms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dependent  children's  room.  They  set  the 
table  in  their  own  dining-room  and  wash  the  dishes,  then  make 
the  beds  in  the  dormitories,  after  which  they  scrub.  The 
kitchen  is  located  on  the  top  floor,  and  here  the  food  is  cooked 
for  the  entire  building.  There  is  a  refrigerator  cooled  by  ice 
and  the  storeroom  is  well  filled  with  supplies  from  the  Public 
Service  Bureau. 
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Appropriation  for  year  1916: 

1   superintendent $  1,875.00 

4  clerks   3,540.00 

1  physician   2,400.00 

1  dentist    1,200.00 

1  matron   1,080.00 

1  head  nurse 1,380.00 

3  graduate  nurses 2,880.00 

11  attendants  (male) 7,830.00 

23  attendants    (female) 18,120.00 

2  cooks    1,560.00 

14  janitors    10,500.00 

2  seamstresses 1,440.00 

Total $53,805.00 

Furniture  and  repairs $  4,000.00 

Operating  expenses 9,000.00 

Office  supplies 700.00 

General  supplies 23,000.00 

Light,  heat  and  power 4,500.00 

Total 41,200.00 

Appropriation $95,005.00 

Number  of  cases  for  the  year  1915: 

Delinquent  boys 2,309 

Delinquent  girls 721 

Dependent  boys 438 

Dependent  girls 363 

Total 3,831 
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HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION 
Description  and  Discussion 

The  present  House  of  Correction  was  established  in  1871, 
and  some  of  the  buildings  are  quite  old-fashioned,  being  in 
great  part  outgrown.  Nevertheless,  the  institution  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  the  possibility  of  progressive  development 
and  efficient  service  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  physical  plant. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  institution  is  rather  cramped 
in  space,  it  has  made  an  unusual  record  in  industrial  develop- 
ment, largely  due  to  the  far-sighted  policy  and  skill  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  John  L.  Whitman. 

The  housing  arrangements  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  old- 
style  cell  houses  with  the  cells  arranged  in  tiers  in  a  central 
block  with  an  open  well  separating  the  cells  from  the  walls  and 
windows.  In  the  larger  cell  house  there  are  three  bunks  in 
a  cell,  and  on  account  of  overcrowding  all  these  bunks  are  at 
times  in  service. 

In  one  of  the  cell  houses  for  men  there  are  two  bunks  to 
a  cell.  Without  any  additional  appropriation  the  Superin- 
tendent has  been  able  to  construct  a  more  modern  cell  house 
according  to  the  more  modern  ideas  of  prison  construction.  In 
this  unit  the  cells  are  arranged  along  the  outside  walls,  so  that 
each  cell  has  an  outside  window.  These  cells  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  old-style  cells,  being  nine  feet  in  width  and 
accommodate  a  single  prisoner.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  a 
bed,  instead  of  a  folding  berth,  a  small  dresser,  a  chair,  a  table 
and  toilet  facilities  with  running  water. 

The  center  portion  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  well,  on 
the  floor  of  which  the  prisoners  may  exercise,  and  where  their 
meals  are  served.  In  spite  of  the  old-fashioned  buildings  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean  and  sanitary,  the  prisoners 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  kept,  for  on  admission  they  receive  a 
bath  and  a  preliminary  medical  examination.  They  are  then 
assigned  to  the  receiving  cell  house  and  kept  there,  as  a  rule,  for 
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one  night  only ;  in  some  cases,  for  two  or  three  nights,  after 
which  they  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  other  buildings  and  put 
to  work. 

The  activities  of  the  institution  are  numerous.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  Superintendent  has  enabled  him  to  devise  an  unusually 
large  variety  of  occupations,  some  of  which  are  quite  unusual 
in  an  institution  within  the  city  limits.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  domestic  occupations  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution,  such  as  work  in  the  kitchens,  in  cleaning 
squads,  power  house  and  various  skilled  trades,  such  as  elec- 
tricians, carpenters  and  masons,  the  institution  operates  a 
quarry  where  stone  is  obtained  for  the  crushers  to  be  used  in 
road  construction  and  concrete  manufacture.  The  bakery, 
besides  providing  all  the  bread  required  for  the  institution,  sup- 
plies a  number  of  institutions  in  the  city.  There  are  also  various 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods,  garments,  etc.  There  is  a  printing  shop  which  prints 
practically  all  the  stationery  and  cards  used  in  the  institution, 
publishes  a  prison  newspaper,  and  performs  work  for  other 
institutions  and  departments  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  important  industrial  developments  of  this  insti- 
tution has  been  the  reclamation  work.  The  House  of  Cor- 
rection receives  almost  all  the  broken-down  and  derelict  wagons, 
trucks,  machinery,  etc.,  that  are  past  usefulness  in  their  present 
state  and  have  been  turned  over  by  the  various  departments  of 
the  city.  A  good  deal  of  this  material  ordinarily  is  classified 
as  junk,  but  under  the  management  of  the  Superintendent  a 
considerable  portion  is  repaired  or  utilized  for  other  purposes, 
so  that  a  considerable  saving  is  effected  for  the  city,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  useful  work  for  the  inmates. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  enterprises  of  this  sort 
that  are  being  conducted  at  the  institution.  Rag  picking  and 
sorting,  repair  of  fire  apparatus,  of  the  street  cleaning  dump 
wagons,  harness,  park  benches  and  other  articles,  are  here  car- 
ried on  under  conditions  which  are  comparable  to  those  existing 
in  the  industries.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  work  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  economical  for  the  city  and  supply- 
ing occupation  for  the  inmates,  a  very  important  advantage 
is  secured,  that  of  having  these  prisoners  occupied  with  work 
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that  is  in  no  sense  charitable  or  impractical,  as  artificial  indus- 
tries in  institutions  so  often  are. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  personality  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
John  L.  Whitman,  the  disciplinary  methods  employed  at  this 
institution  have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  community.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  in  force  a  system  of  discipline 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  mutual  welfare  work 
recently  brought  to  the  public  attention  by  the  propaganda 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  While  self-government  has 
not  been  employed,  the  inmates  have  received  an  unusual 
amount  of  personal  attention  from  the  Superintendent,  and 
have  been  entrusted  with  as  much  responsibility  as  each  indi- 
vidual could  bear.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  at  this 
institution  for  a  gang  of  prisoners  to  proceed  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  a  load  of  crushed  stone  to  be  delivered 
at  some  remote  point,  without  being  accompanied  by  a  guard 
or  other  official.  There  has  been  practically  no  instance  where 
this  confidence  has  been  abused.  There  have  been  remarkably 
few  escapes,  and  there  are  several  instances  on  record  where 
an  escaped  prisoner  has  voluntarily  presented  himself  at  the 
institution  for  readmission,  having  come  to  realize  his  contract 
with  the  Superintendent  to  abide  by  the  rules  without  any 
interference  or  coercion  from  any  officer  of  the  law. 

The  newly  admitted  inmates  and  those  who  are  sent  for 
very  short  terms  of  a  few  days  only,  do  not  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  treatment,  and  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  placed 
under  the  discipline  which  is  usual  in  such  institutions.  There 
is  a  space  set  aside  for  solitary  confinement.  The  cells  here 
are  entirely  dark,  artificially  ventilated,  and  like  the  other  units 
in  the  older  buildings,  are  unsanitary  and  in  every  way  unde- 
sirable. 

One  of  the  important  points  about  the  institution  and  the 
one  that  most  closely  concerns  the  present  investigation,  is  the 
hospital.  Under  the  management  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sceleth, 
this  hospital,  although  located  in  antiquated  quarters,  has  per- 
formed a  pioneer  service.  The  medical  work  here  offers  a 
most  unusual  opportunity  for  intensive  study  and  for  relief. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  an  important  part  of  the  work  here  is 
the  treatment  of  inebriates  of  various  sorts,  drug  addicts  and 
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persons  suffering  with  venereal  diseases.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  medical  and  surgical  problems,  caring  for  between 
two  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  there  is  an  important  psychi- 
atric service  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sidney  Kuh.  Dr.  Kuh 
serves  without  salary  and  has  undertaken  this  work  because 
of  his  desire  to  develop  mental  hygiene  in  connection  with 
penal  institutions. 

The  House  of  Correction  maintains  two  internes  and  a  staff 
of  nurses  and  attendants.  One  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  has  been  taken  here  in  placing  women  nurses  in 
charge  of  some  of  the  male  psychopathic  patients.  In  view  of 
the  progressiveness  of  this  provision,  it  does  not  seem  desir- 
able to  be  too  critical  in  an  examination  of  the  working  of  the 
service.  Nevertheless,  one  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
devoted  professional  workers,  headed  by  Drs.  Sceleth  and  Kuh, 
deserve  more  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
city  than  they  have  received  in  the  past. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  hospital  requires  more 
modern  buildings  with  better  sanitation  and  structural  arrange- 
ments, which  will  allow  of  a  more  adequate  classification  of 
patients.  Hydrotherapy  and  arrangements  for  prolonged  baths 
are  very  much  needed.  A  larger  staff  with  larger  salaries  are 
absolutely  needed  by  the  conditions  presented.  There  should 
be  competently  trained  physicians,  who  are  paid  a  sufficient 
salary  to  enable  them  to  devote  full  time  to  this  work.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  mental  cases.  Improved  labor- 
atory facilities  should  be  provided.  The  work  of  mental 
hygiene,  which  is  of  extreme  importance  in  a  penal  institution 
of  this  nature,  should  be  provided  for  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  workers  to  extend  their  activities  outside  of  the  hospital 
itself  and  to  provide  scientific  examinations  and  observation 
and  especially  treatment  for  those  individuals  who  are  not 
sufficiently  ill  to  require  hospital  treatment,  but  who  have  shown 
by  their  behavior  that  they  are  not  mentally  or  physically  fit 
to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  life  outside  of  institutions. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  work,  namely:  after-care  and 
social  service,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  except  in  so  far 
as  individual  officials  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  organizations,  public  and  private,  which  deal 
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with  the  general  problem,  and  it  might  well  be  that  a  better 
coordination  with  these  existing  forces  would  produce  more 
adequate  results.  In  the  past,  however,  the  main  burden  has 
fallen  upon  such  organizations  as  the  Central  Howard  Associa- 
tion and  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Parting  of  the  Ways  Home, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  organizations  which,  as  a  rule,  find 
that  the  mere  financial  problems  of  each  case  exhaust  their 
efforts,  leaving  little  in  the  way  of  energy  or  money  to  deal 
with  the  much  more  important  factors  of  mental  health  and 
of  personality. 
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THE  CHICAGO  AND  COOK  COUNTY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 

Description  and  Discussion 

This  institution  has  replaced  the  old  John  Worthy  School 
for  Boys.  It  is  a  new  institution  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction, and  will  eventually  comprise  half  a  dozen  buildings, 
four  of  which  are  now  completed,  namely :  the  school  build- 
ing, one  dormitory,  the  Superintendent's  cottage,  and  the  heat- 
ing plant. 

This  school  represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  correlate  various  branches  of  its  activities  in  the 
management  of  a  single  institution.  The  underlying  idea  of 
this  correlation  is  an  excellent  one,  although  the  manner  of 
its  execution  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  institution  obtains  its  support  from  three  sources :  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago — a  munici- 
pal department,  and  the  county  of  Cook.  The  city  has  given 
the  land  and  erected  the  building.  The  county  of  Cook  pays 
for  the  maintenance,  buying  all  the  supplies  and  furnishings, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  pays  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
the  employees. 

While  such  a  combination  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  policy  of  maintaining  individual  institutional  units,  it  does 
not  represent  the  best  development  of  the  idea  of  cooperation 
as  a  result  of  the  present  system.  Triplicate  bookkeeping  is 
necessary  at  the  institution,  adding  unnecessary  complications 
to  a  task  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself. 

The  institution  is  situated  at  the  extreme  western  limits  of 
the  city  in  open  country  near  the  Desplaines  River.  The  land 
comprises  about  forty  acres  of  excellent  level  farm  land.  A 
trolley  line  runs  by  the  grounds  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  on  one  side  the  institution  grounds  abut  upon  a 
railway  embankment. 

The  buildings  are  two  stories  in  height,  of  massive  fire- 
proof construction.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Milliken,  was 
selected  for  this  position  after  long  years  of  service  as  Prin- 
cipal of  Schools,  and  finally  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  John 
Wrorthy  School  for  Boys. 
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While  personalities  have  been  omitted  as  far  as  possible  in 
this  report,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  although  Mr.  Milliken 
has  no  special  training  in  regard  to  mental  problems,  he  shows 
unusual  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  boys  in  his  care, 
which  goes  far  to  make  good  results  possible  here  under  meth- 
ods which  in  many  institutions  have  not  been  especially  suc- 
cessful. 

This  excellent  personal  qualification,  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  institution  dealing  with  delinquent  boys,  is  one  which 
the  community  cannot  always  count  upon  securing  in  its  super- 
intendent It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  note  it  here  in  the 
course  of  a  work  which  may  appear  to  some  to  be  at  times 
over-critical. 

The  institution  is  still  so  much  in  process  of  development 
that  a  lengthy  discussion  of  its  details  is  not  necessary. 

The  institution  at  present  accommodates  only  about  forty 
boys.  This  will  be  increased  considerably  in  the  near  future. 
Plans  for  the  new  buildings  are  completed  and  bids  have  been 
advertised.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  to  give  special  train- 
ing under  favorable  environmental  conditions  to  delinquent 
boys  committed  to  it  on  short  terms  of  about  three  months 
from  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  Superintendent  is  remarkably  free  from  pedagogic 
prejudice  and  administers  the  school  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare 
and  individual  needs  of  boys  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  its  pres- 
ent state  of  development. 

In  regard  to  physical  welfare  of  the  boys,  the  school  is 
quite  adequately  conducted.  In  education  and  training  the 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  practical  occupations,  trades,  arts  and 
crafts,  farming  and  outdoor  work,  and  play,  and  this  side  is 
to  be  developed  even  more,  according  to  the  plans. 

Books  for  recreation  and  study  are  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  by  the  Piblic  Library  of  Chicago,  and  are  intelli- 
gently selected  by  the  teachers. 

Religious  exercises  are  provided  for  the  pupils  and  atten- 
dance is  encouraged,  though  not  obligatory ;  in  fact,  this  repre- 
sents one  of  the  features  of  the  institution  under  Mr.  Milliken's 
management,  in  that  the  obligatory  exercises  are  reduced  to  a 
negligible  quantity  and  good  practices  are  encouraged  and  made 
desirable  rather  than  enforced  by  rule. 
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Mr.  Milliken  expressed  this  to  me  in  the  suggestive  state- 
ment that  he  had  told  several  of  the  teachers  who  had  com- 
plained that  under  this  arrangement  the  attendance  at  their 
classes  was  not  so  large  as  they  thought  it  should  be:  "Then 
you  must  make  the  exercises  more  interesting  for  the  boys." 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  his  methods  of  dealing  with 
stubborn  or  recalcitrant  boys,  Mr.  Milliken  said: 

"I  am  always  rather  embarrassed  by  that  question  because 
I  expect  not  to  be  believed,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  never 
had  any  boys  like  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  punishment,"  he 
continued,  "but  find  that  if  a  boy  is  hostile  or  surly  in  his  atti- 
tude, there  is  always  a  cause  which  can  be  removed  without 
coercion." 

These  statements  are  extremely  encouraging,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  this  school  deals  with  incorrigibles 
and  delinquents  with  whom  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  com- 
munity have  failed. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  greatest  efficiency  here  is  that 
the  period  of  the  stay  at  the  institution  is  a  very  short  one. 
The  Superintendent  stated  that  it  takes  the  boys  at  least  six 
weeks  to  get  over  their  anti-social  attitude  and  assume  a  frame 
of  mind  which  makes  reeducation  possible. 

The  natural  inference  from  this  is  that  there  should  be  more 
generous  provision  for  voluntary  stay  at  the  institution  and 
for  after-care.  These  features  are  given  attention  in  the  new 
plans  and  will  probably  be  much  increased. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  include  a  hospital,  one  floor 
of  one  of  the  larger  buildings  being  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
Here  there  will  be  medical  and  psychiatric  examinations  and 
treatment,  small  wards  for  bed  cases,  quarters  for  a  trained 
nurse,  and  a  small  laboratory. 

As  an  institution  partly  under  county  management,  it  is 
designed  that  this  feature  will  be  directly  related  with  the 
Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  It  will 
form  an  important  unit  in  such  a  scheme  as  is  outlined  at  the 
end  of  this  report  for  correlating  the  efforts  of  the  county  of 
Cook  and  the  city  of  Chicago  in  dealing  with  psychopathic 
subj  ects. 

With   these   plans   still    in   the   embryonic   state,   it   is   not 
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necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  present  total  lack  of  expert 
professional  service  at  this  institution. 

When  complete,  this  institution  will  offer  an  opportunity 
for  the  treatment  and  study  of  the  juvenile  offender  which 
will  be  almost  unrivaled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  service  here  will  be  adequate  to  prop- 
erly avail  itself  of  these  unusual  possibilities  for  scientific 
work. 

Opportunities  for  intensive  work  in  methods  of  training 
and  scientific  research  will  be  offered  by  this  institution  not 
only  in  medical  and  psychopathic  subjects,  but  especially  in 
educational  methods  and  in  social  service. 

Before  this  can  be  accomplished,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  define  clearly  the  scope  of  each  function  and  the 
duties  of  the  various  officials,  so  that  a  suitable  division  of 
labor  may  result  without  interfering  with  the  closest  correla- 
tion and  administrative  efficiency. 
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ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Description 

The  institution  is  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  the  midst 
of  a  thousand  acres  of  excellent  farming  land.  It  consists  of 
an  administration  building  around  which  is  grouped  two  large 
quadrangles,  thirteen  two-story  brick  cottages  (residences  for 
the  boys),  a  large  school  house,  a  large  amusement  hall,  a 
gymnasium,  an  infirmary,  an  industrial  building,  a  barn,  hen- 
house, and  creamery.  Scattered  over  the  grounds  are  eight 
so-called  farm  cottages,  some  of  which  are  converted  farm 
houses,  others  newly  constructed  brick  or  concrete  two-story 
cottages.  During  the  biennium  ending  September  30,  1916, 
there  was  a  total  admission  of  1,095  new  boys.  Of  these  485 
came  from  Cook  County.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were 
685  inmates.  There  were  absent  on  parole  45,  absent  without 
leave  10,  escaped  2 ;  returned  from  parole  12,  returned  from 
absence  without  leave  6,  new  admissions  56;  total  74. 

There  are  two  forms  of  parole,  one  of  which  is  parole  to 
parents.  In  this  case  there  is  no  accounting  for  wages.  With 
the  second  form,  parole  in  employ,  there  is  a  triplicate  account- 
ing of  wages.  A  contract  is  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  employer.  One  copy  is  kept  by  the 
school,  one  goes  to  the  employer,  and  one  is  given  to  the  boy, 
so  that  he  may  know  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  working. 
An  officer  of  the  institution  is  in  charge  of  visiting  these 
paroled  boys.  He  has  power  to  change  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, if  he  finds  it  advisable.  An  attempt  is  made  to  place 
the  boys  outside  after  graduation,  and  before  their  term  has 
expired,  so  that  they  may  earn  money  and  acquire  habits  of 
industry.  At  the  present  time  there  are  seventy  boys  working 
outside  the  institution,  mostly  on  farms,  and  receiving  between 
$8  and  $20  per  month.  These  boys  are  without  homes,  or  they 
are  boys  whose  homes  are  unsuitable  and  who  are  boarded 
out  for  wages,  but  are  still  legally  under  the  charge  of  the 
school.  These  boys  are  earning  $857  a  year  instead  of  costing 
the  state  $24,951,  the  per  capita  cost  being  $356. 

When  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  employers,  the  contract 
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stipulates  that  the  employer  is  to  keep  the  boy  over  slack  times. 
Dairy  farming,  therefore,  which  has  no  slack  times,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  employment  for  boys.  The  boys  are  divided 
into  families,  each  family  living  in  a  separate  house  in  charge 
of  which  is  a  house  father  and  a  house  mother,  all  of  whom 
are  married  employees.  The  school  cottages  average  about 
45,  the  largest  containing  about  52  boys,  the  smallest  36.  The 
farm  cottages  are  run  on  the  same  plan,  but  the  groups  are 
smaller,  varying  from  18  to  9.  The  boys  in  the  farm  cottages 
work  exclusively  on  the  farm,  and  except  in  the  winter  are 
excused  from  school  exercises.  The  boys  living  in  the  other 
cottages  spend  half  their  day  in  school  and  half  their  day  in 
the  work  shop.  Forty  is  placed  as  a  theoretical  family  group, 
but  since  they  are  classified  according  to  employment,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  to  this  unit. 

The  dairy  cottage  contains  42  boys  who  work  in  the  dairy 
all  day  and  do  nothing  else.  They  are  excused  from  military 
drill.  In  order  to  get  them  to  observe  hours  they  have  their 
own  hours  regulated  by  their  duties.  They  are  under  the 
same  man  at  the  cottage  who  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy.  The 
only  times  they  are  out  of  his  control  is  during  the  three  hours 
in  the  academic  department  —  half  the  boys  in  the  morning 
from  8  to  11,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon  from  1  to  4. 
These  hours  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  milking. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  organization  attempted  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  idea  is  to  specialize  in  the  occupations,  grouping 
together  the  boys  who  are  doing  the  same  things,  and  putting 
them  in  charge  of  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  their  work, 
and,  therefore,  interested  in  them.  The  system  does  not  work 
so  well  in  all  the  cottages.  For  instance,  in  E  cottage,  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  man  in  control  of  the  tailoring  department, 
only  15  of  the  boys  work  with  him  in  the  morning  and  another 
15  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  20  boys  in  the  cottage  are 
interested  in  other  details  outside  of  the  control  of  this  man. 
Similarly  the  band  can  use  only  half  the  boys  living  in  the 
cottage  in  charge  of  the  bandmaster,  and  this  is  true  of  most 
of  the  cottages.  The  boys  are  further  graded  in  the  cottages 
in  accordance  with  their  academic  standing,  so  that  it  is  really 
a  classification  according  to  intelligence  and  reliability. 
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Each  cottage  has  its  own  dining  room,  presided  over  at 
meal  times  by  the  house  father  and  house  mother.  The  food 
in  the  farm  cottages  is  cooked  in  kitchens  in  the  building,  but 
in  the  academic  department  the  meals  are  served  from  the 
central  kitchen  and  brought  to  the  cottages  in  food  wagons. 
The  rooms  are  all  very  clean  and  neat,  and  the  food  seemed 
good  and  well  served.  At  meal  times  the  boys  are  seated  in 
accordance  with  the  demerit  list,  with  which  go  certain  privi- 
leges, such  as  exemption  from  disliked  mush  and  cereals.  The 
second  story  of  each  cottage  includes  living  quarters  for  the 
officers  and  a  large  dormitory  with  two  rows  of  beds  along 
the  walls  and  one  row  down  the  center  very  close  together. 
There  are  windows  on  three  sides  of  the  rooms,  and  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  long  wall,  contains  two  small  bay  windows  which 
are  observation  boxes,  communicating  with  adjoining  rooms 
and  screened  by  curtains.  The  officers  can  look  through  these 
without  themselves  being  observed,  and  keep  their  eye  on  the 
ward  while  the  boys  do  not  know  when  they  are  being  watched. 
There  is  a  dressing  room  on  the  same  floor,  in  which  are  kept 
the  Sunday  uniforms  and  the  clean  clothes.  In  the  basement 
there  is  a  drill  room,  and  here  also  are  lockers  for  the  boys' 
personal  belongings.  The  wash  room  is  here,  a  room  with  tiled 
wall  and  cement  floor,  with  showers,  toilets  and  fixed  wash 
stands,  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  boys  bathe  every  Satur- 
day evening.  They  have  individual  tooth  brushes,  but  only 
one  comb  to  the  entire  cottage. 

Opposite  the  dining  room  on  the  main  floor  is  a  social  room 
where  the  boys  mend  their  socks,  read  and  play  games.  At 
least  in  some  of  the  cottages  there  is  a  phonograph.  In  all 
the  cottages  there  were  a  few  books  on  the  shelves,  but  the 
libraries  seemed  very  inadequate,  and  the  school  library  is 
open  only  during  school  hours.  It  seemed  that  reading  is  not 
as  much  encouraged  as  it  should  be,  and  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  house  fathers  and  mothers  scarcely  seemed  of  the  sort 
to  exert  influence  in  this  direction. 

The  shops  include  a  wood-working  shop,  cobble  shop, 
machine  shop,  tool  room,  laundry,  and  barber  shop.  When 
the  institution  was  visited  the  boys  everywhere  were  actively 
employed,  and  seemed  interested  in  their  work,  and  neatness 
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and  workman-like  precision  prevailed.  On  the  upper  floor  of 
the  industrial  building  is  a  large  tailoring  room  where  the 
boys  under  the  instruction  of  a  tailor  and  his  wife  were  cutting 
and  making  uniforms,  overalls,  and  all  the  clothes  used,  except 
underwear.    They  make  a  specialty  of  cloth  sneakers. 

In  the  dairy  barn  there  are  75  cows  with  17  boys  to  take 
care  of  them.  And  the  barn  was  remarkably  free  from  all 
odor.  The  milk  is  collected  in  large  cans,  which  are  taken  to 
the  creamery  and  kept  in  a  concrete  tank  of  cold  water,  from 
which  it  is  poured  into  smaller  pans  to  be  pasteurized.  The 
pans  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  live  steam.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  of  butter  are  made  here  a  week,  and 
112  gallons  of  milk  and  50  quarts  of  cream  are  handled  daily. 
The  creamery  also  was  notable  for  its  freedom  from  all  odor, 
and  from  flies,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  screens 
had  been  removed  the  day  before. 

The  institution  is  run  under  military  discipline,  the  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Griffiths,  being  the  colonel  of  the  school  regiment. 
There  is  also  a  demerit  system  which  carries  with  it  the  loss 
of  privileges. 

The  school  at  St.  Charles  is  graded  according  to  the  official 
courses  of  study.  The  eighth  grade  averages  fifteen  years. 
The  sixth  grade  averages  a  little  over  fifteen  years,  and  the 
first  grade  fourteen  and  one-third  years.  The  inferences  are 
obvious.  The  largest  number  of  boys  enter  the  school  in  the 
fourth  grade.  The  total  number  is  680  boys.  Of  these  40  are 
in  the  eighth,  120  in  the  fourth,  and  22  in  the  first  grade.  No 
mental  testing  is  done,  and  there  are  no  special  classes  for 
defective  or  backward  children.  Moreover,  there  is  no  indus- 
trial room,  though  the  latter  is  advocated  by  the  Superinten- 
dent. The  Principal  recommends  mental  testing,  and  a  special 
room  for  the  backward  children.  The  Principal  is  a  woman, 
as  are  all  the  teachers  except  the  music  teacher,  who  has  been 
at  the  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  taught  in  all  the 
grades,  until  she  was  made  Principal  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
She  has  had  high  school  training  and  a  little  teaching  experi- 
ence outside  of  the  institution.  The  school  begins  in  the  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  and  until  8:20  there  is  a  recreation  period 
directed  by  the  teachers.  Then  the  classes  begin  and  run  until 
noon. 
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There  are  two  recreation  periods  during  the  day  —  one  for 
free  play  on  the  fields  and  in  the  swimming  pool  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  in  the  gymnasium  in  bad  weather  and  during 
the  winter.  The  other  play  time  is  for  supervised  play,  during 
which  the  boys  engage  in  athletic  sports  and  military  drill. 
All  cases  on  admission  are  seen  by  the  resident  physician,  who 
makes  a  physical  but  no  mental  examination.  The  physician 
is  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  where  he  has  three  nurses  who 
are  graduates  of  the  State  Hospital  Training  School.  He  has 
also  a  small  isolation  hospital  on  the  farm.  He  makes  a 
Wassermann  test  on  each  boy  as  he  comes  in,  the  laboratory 
work  being  done  at  the  psychopathic  institute  under  Dr. 
Singer.  The  hospital  has  eighteen  beds  and  the  isolation  hos- 
pital eight. 

There  is  no  psychologist  and  no  provision  is  made  for  mental 
testing,  but  if  a  boy  seems  to  be  a  custodial  case  he  is  sent  to 
Chicago  and  examined  by  Dr.  Healy.  If  Dr.  Healy  reports  that 
the  case  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  custodial  one,  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln.  This  is  not  an  official  relation  between  the 
institution  and  Dr.  Healy,  but  purely  voluntary  on  the  latter's 
part.  There  is  a  dentist  who  is  officially  employed  throughout 
the  year,  three  days  a  week  at  St.  Charles  and  the  other  three 
at  Geneva.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a  good  dentist  to  take  the  work  and  at  the  time 
of  this  visit,  the  room,  the  instruments  and  the  bowl  were  all 
very  untidy. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 

Staff : 

Managing  officer $3,500  and  maintenance 

Assistant  managing  officer 1,500  and  maintenance 

Medical  Service 

Physician 1,260  and  maintenance 

Dentist  (half  time) 1,500  and  maintenance 

Nursing  Service 

Three  graduate  nurses. .  .$516  to  $600  and  maintenance 
House  fathers  and  mothers 

$900  to  $1,200  and  maintenance 
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Teaching  Staff 

Principal $1,020  and  maintenance 

Teachers  (academic)  .  .  .$540  to  $720  and  maintenance 
Teachers  (industrial)  : 

Barber    (instructor) $1,020  and  maintenance 

Shoemaker  $5.50  per  day- 
Plumber  5.50  per  day 

Steamfitter 5.50  per  day 

Blacksmith    5.50  per  day 

Painter 5.50  per  day 

Teachers  (special)  : 

Director  of  playground $1,020  and  maintenance 

Director  of  animal  husbandry  1,020  and  maintenance 

Three  parole  officers $864  to  $1,200  and  maintenance 

Clerical  workers: 

One  chief  clerk .$1,500  and  maintenance 

Four  clerks  and  stenographers 

$540  to  $780  and  maintenance 
Engineers  and  skilled  laborers : 

Chief  engineer $1,200  and  maintenance 

Four  stationary  engineers 1,080  and  maintenance 

Four  firemen 1,080  and  maintenance 

Laborers  and  domestics ....  $300  to  $540  and  maintenance 

Finances  : 

Per  capita  cost $310.31 

Appropriation  1914-16: 

Buildings  and  grounds $  40,000.00 

Supplies,  salaries,  etc 343,378.80 


$383,378.80 
Inmates  : 

Number  during  last  biennial  period 1,117 

Average  daily  population 643 

Rate  of  commitment  from  Cook  County,  less  than  one  a  day. 

Discussion 

This  institution,  located  on  a  thousand  acres  of  excellent 
farm  land  on  the  prairie,  is  comparatively  new.     It  is  con- 
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structed  in  the  manner  of  a  farm  colony  with  small  cottages 
arranged  about  quadrangles  much  like  a  college,  and  outlying 
cottages  in  the  farm  group  proper. 

The  plan  of  this  school  places  emphasis  upon  education  and 
training  rather  than  upon  mere  custody.  In  this  respect  this 
school  differs  markedly  from  the  school  for  feebleminded  at 
Lincoln.  According  to  this  purpose,  it  is  equipped  with  the 
necessary  provisions  for  training  the  boys  not  only  in  the 
educational  subjects  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  in  farming. 

Military  discipline  is  maintained  and  the  boys  are  grouped 
in  a  school  regiment.  The  Superintendent  is  the  colonel  of 
this  regiment  and  the  staff  of  the  institution  are  the  officers. 

The  average  daily  census  of  the  institution  varies  between 
somewhat  over  550  and  a  little  over  600. 

About  one-half  of  this  number  are  from  Cook  County. 
During  the  last  biennium  ending  September  30,  1916,  there  was 
a  total  admission  of  new  boys  of  1,095,  of  which  485  came 
from  Cook  County.  There  are  102  counties  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  and  17  of  these  sent  no  boys  to  the  school  during  this 
biennial  period. 

The  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  institution  are  excel- 
lent. Most  of  the  boys  are  efficient  and  do  good  work  under 
authority.  As  a  consequence,  everything  about  the  institution 
is  neat  and  well  kept.  Dormitories,  gymnasium,  school  rooms, 
sidewalks  and  roads,  cow  barns  and  dairy,  shops  and  farms 
are  scrupulously  neat  and  orderly. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distressing  conditions  to  be  observed 
at  the  state  school  for  the  feebleminded  at  Lincoln,  as  com- 
pared with  this  highly  efficiently  managed  school  at  St.  Charles, 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  great  need  for  a  more  intelligent  work- 
ing force  in  the  former  institution.  One  cannot  help  raising 
the  question  whether  some  of  the  talent  and  efficiency  dis- 
played by  the  boys  at  St.  Charles  School  could  not  be  utilized 
for  the  school  at  Lincoln.  With  proper  classification  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  could  not  be  tried  out  on  the  individ- 
ual boy  serving  at  Lincoln  for  a  short  time. 

The  plan  at  present  in  vogue  at  the  school  is  to  farm  the 
boys  out  on  parole  as  soon  as  their  conduct  at  the  institution 
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justifies  the  belief  that  they  are  ready  to  be  tried  in  the  com- 
munity. These  boys  are  usually  boys  who  have  no  homes,  or 
boys  whose  homes  are  not  suitable.  They  receive  wages,  de- 
pending on  their  ability,  from  $8  to  $20  a  week,  but  are  still 
legally  under  the  charge  of  the  school. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  group  should  not  be 
increased  and  these  boys  employed  at  the  school  for  feeble- 
minded, where  the  supervision  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  the 
average  farm  house  or  other  home,  and  where  their  work  would 
result  not  only  in  profit  to  themselves,  but  would  act  as  an 
example  and  an  incentive  for  some  of  the  feebleminded. 

The  principal  objection  to  such  a  course  would  be  that 
experience  has  shown  that  delinquents  are  not  desirable  in 
close  companionship  with  the  very  suggestible  feebleminded, 
the  more  so  as  the  presence  of  a  number  of  high-grade  moron 
girls  at  the  school  for  feebleminded  constitutes  an  additional 
source  of  danger.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  not  suggested  as  a 
definite  recommendation,  but  is  mentioned  as  a  possibility.  Its 
success  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  care  with  which  the 
boys  were  trained  and  finally  selected  for  this  work  at  St. 
Charles,  and  upon  the  proper  classification  and  supervision 
of  the  various  types  at  Lincoln. 

Provided  that  both  these  institutions  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  efficiency  that  they  should  show,  such  a  plan  is 
quite  feasible.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  admittedly  out 
of  the  question. 

The  school  at  St.  Charles  provides  in  an  admirable  environ- 
ment all  the  facilities  of  a  well-arranged  teaching  institution. 
It  has  a  large  academic  department  with  graded  classes  well 
equipped  for  school  instruction.  It  has  a  variety  of  industrial 
shops,  comprising  a  printing  shop,  barber  shop,  carpentering 
and  cabinet  making,  cobbler's  shop,  mattress  making,  tailoring 
shop,  automobile  repairing  shop,  blacksmith  and  forge,  a  com- 
plete farming  establishment  comprising  some  of  the  best  farm 
lands  in  the  state  and  equipped  with  stock  and  dairy.  For 
recreation  there  are  large  athletic  fields,  an  excellent  gym- 
nasium, and  an  entertainment  hall  for  moving  pictures,  theat- 
rical exhibits,  etc. 
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The  military  training  is  complete  with  regimental  drill, 
manual  of  arms  with  dummy  guns  and  parade  uniforms.  The 
regiment  has  a  band  trained  and  directed  by  a  bandmaster. 

When  one  has  said  this,  one  has  said  all  that  one  can  in 
praise  of  the  institution.  On  account  of  its  modern  buildings 
and  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  orderliness  that  prevails 
throughout  the  institution  and  grounds,  this  school  is  pointed 
out  with  pride  to  the  visitor.  In  so  far  as  the  custodial  problems 
go,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  institutions  the  state 
of  Illinois  possesses. 

When  one  looks  below  the  surface,  however,  and  inquires 
a  little  into  the  methods  and  results  of  the  chief  object  of  this 
school,  namely :  that  of  training  delinquent  boys  into  useful 
habits  of  life,  one  runs  across  the  familiar  discrepancy  of  such 
institutions,  namely :  that  between  the  upkeep  and  maintenance 
and  the  personal  welfare  of  its  inmates. 

The  St.  Charles  School  is  concerned  exclusively  with  a 
highly  specialized  problem  of  social  science,  namely :  that  of 
reeducating  and  training  the  delinquent. 

That  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  specialized  manifestation  of 
mental  individuality  or  abnormality,  has  come  to  be  definitely 
recognized,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  official  on  the  staff  of 
the  school  at  St.  Charles  who  can  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
having  a  special  knowledge  of  this  subject.  The  Superin- 
tendent is  a  former  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Chicago.  He 
has  had  no  training  in  the  special  educational  task  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed.  The  Principal  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment is  a  high  school  graduate  who  after  a  short  service  as 
teacher  in  a  public  school  came  to  St.  Charles  and  has  since 
been  advanced  through  the  various  grades  of  teacher  until 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  she  was  made  Principal  of 
the  academic  department. 

The  other  officials  are  expert  in  various  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, and  know  no  more  about  the  special  problems  presented 
by  these  boys  than  any  average  citizen  in  the  community. 

The  efficiency  with  which  the  shops  are  conducted  by  spe- 
cialists shows  their  particular  ability  in  their  calling.  These 
officials  are  selected  as  a  rule  because  in  addition  to  being 
proficient  in  some  trade  they  and  their  wives  act  as  house 
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fathers  and  the  house  mothers  in  dormitories  assigned  to  their 
supervision. 

The  women  of  these  households  are,  therefore,  intent  upon 
the  domestic  management  of  the  cottages  in  which  the  boys  live, 
in  the  same  way  that  their  husbands  are  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  technical  efficiency  of  the  shops  and  farms. 

All  these  people  are  well  intentioned  and  honorable,  and 
in  the  main  show  all  the  personal  sympathy  and  patience  with 
the  boys  that  one  could  desire. 

The  professions  are  represented  at  this  institution  by  a 
dentist,  who  works  on  half  time  at  St.  Charles,  devoting  the 
other  half  of  his  time  to  the  neighboring  institution  for  girls 
at  Geneva,  and  a  physician  who  is  resident,  on  full  time. 

The  position  of  physician  at  St.  Charles,  which  should  be 
one  of  the  most  important  ones  at  this  institution,  is  unde- 
sirable from  every  point  of  view.  Fortunately,  it  is  the  custom 
to  appoint  to  this  position  a  member  or  graduate  of  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  so  that  the 
medical  work  is  done  with  an  appreciation  of  mental  factors. 
The  psychiatric  and  medical  problems  which  abound  in  this 
institution  receive  only  the  barest  attention,  however,  because 
of  the  subordination  of  this  work  to  custodial  functions. 
What  should  be  considered  the  principal  duty  of  the  staff  at 
this  institution  has  been  relegated  by  practice  to  an  extremely 
subordinate  position. 

The  lack  of  correlation  of  this  institution  with  the  larger 
state  institutions  dealing  with  mental  problems  of  various  sorts 
has  prevented  almost  altogether  any  sort  of  constructive  work 
in  a  higher  sense.  According  to  the  system  still  in  vogue  in 
Illinois,  and  for  that  matter  generally  throughout  the  country, 
the  Superintendent  of  this  institution  is  virtually  a  dictator. 
When  it  happens,  as  is  the  case  at  present  at  St.  Charles,  that 
the  Superintendent  is  not  only  unfamiliar  with  the  educational 
problems  of  delinquent  boys,  but  is  also  a  member  of  a  medical 
sect  which  does  not  approve  of  recognized  psychological  and 
psychiatric  needs  of  the  boys  in  his  care,  it  is  natural  that  the 
professional  efficiency  of  the  institution  suffers  materially. 

The  St.  Charles  School  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the 
need  for  more  definite  separation  of  professional  and  purely 
administrative  functions. 
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The  result  of  this  lack  of  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  in  this  institution  results  in  all  sorts  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions  not  necessarily  obvious  to  the  uninformed 
visitor.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  many  cases  of  more  or 
less  well-marked  mental  defect  at  the  school  at  St.  Charles 
that  are  graded  in  the  academic  department,  not  according 
to  their  mental  development  or  their  educational  needs,  but 
largely  according  to  behavior.  So  they  are  placed  in  the  grades 
where  they  can  be  managed  the  easiest,  and  this  disposition  is 
made  with  more  consideration  of  the  disciplinary  ability  of 
the  different  teachers  than  of  the  needs  of  the  boy.  In  the 
course  of  my  own  observations,  especially  since  my  connection 
with  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  where  I  have  had 
occasion  to  perform  mental  tests  on  some  of  the  boys  from 
St.  Charles,  I  have  since  been  able  to  confirm  this  impression. 

In  order  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an  institution  for  training 
and  reform,  the  school  at  St.  Charles  requires  a  strong  pro- 
fessional staff,  trained  to  deal  with  the  medical,  psychiatric, 
psychological  and  social  problems  of  the  individual  boy.  The 
professional  work  of  this  institution  should  include  not  only 
these  intra-institutional  features,  but  also  the  parole  and  proba- 
tion system,  social  service  in  the  boys'  homes  and  after-care 
when  the  child  has  been  returned  to  the  community. 

The  good  results  in  correcting  the  bad  traits  or  tendencies 
of  juvenile  offenders  which  unquestionably  are  to  be  observed 
in  some  instances  among  boys  who  have  passed  through  this 
institution,  do  not  in  my  opinion  bear  out  the  contention  that 
the  institution  is  at  present  doing  satisfactory  work,  but  rather 
give  convincing  proof  of  the  possibility  for  such  constructive 
work  at  St.  Charles.  The  criticisms  here  stated  are  not  in- 
tended to  convey  the  impression  that  no  good  work  is  being 
done  at  St.  Charles,  but  rather  that  there  is  not  by  any  means 
as  much  of  it  as  there  properly  should  be,  and  that  the  results 
are  neither  so  good  nor  so  widespread  as  the  possibilities  in 
this  field  demand. 

A  reorganization  of  the  entire  plan  of  the  institution  is 
urgently  needed.  The  Superintendent,  as  chief  executive 
official,  has  a  sufficiently  large  problem  in  managing  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  institution  and  maintaining  discipline 
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among  boys,  employees  and  staff  within  it.  The  professional 
functions  of  education  and  training,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
medical  and  psychiatric  nature,  mentioned  above  as  either 
poorly  represented  or  entirely  eliminated,  should  be  organized 
with  a  staff  of  specialists  closely  coordinated  with  similar 
groups  elsewhere  in  the  state's  service. 
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THE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Description 

The  State  Training  School  for  Girls  is  at  Geneva,  Illinois. 
It  receives  "any  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  who 
has  been  convicted  of  any  offense  which,  if  committed  by  an 
adult,  is  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
jail  or  penitentiary,"  "for  not  less  than  one  year  or  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years." 

"No  imbecile  or  idiotic  girl  shall  be  admitted."  The  law 
further  provides  that  the  term  of  each  girl  shall  be  shortened 
by  good  behavior.  The  Trustees  have  "exclusive  custody, 
care  and  guardianship"  of  the  girls  committed,  that  is:  the 
Court  which  sends  them  in  Cook  County  is  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  it  has  no  longer  any  authority  over  these  girls.  The  Trus- 
tees or  the  Governor  may  discharge  a  girl  at  any  time  when 
in  their  judgment  the  "good  of  the  girl  or  the  good  of  the 
home  will  be  promoted  by  such  discharge,"  or  the  Trustees 
may  place  her  in  a  home,  bind  her  out,  or  give  her  for  adop- 
tion where  they  feel  it  will  be  to  her  advantage.  They  may 
also  appoint  one  or  more  persons,  without  pay,  in  each  county 
to  have  a  supervising  care  over  "all  girls  of  their  respective 
counties  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  aid 
in  providing  suitable  homes  for  girls  committed  to  said  home." 

At  present  the  staff  of  the  school  includes  two  home  visitors, 
who  follow  up  all  paroled  cases  until  twenty-one.  The  dis- 
charged cases  are  not  followed  up  at  all,  and  all  girls,  no 
matter  how  unsuccessfully  they  may  have  managed  their  own 
affairs,  are  automatically  freed  from  supervision  at  that  age. 

On  December  6,  1916,  there  were  in  the  school  386  girls; 
150  to  160  of  these  were  from  Cook  County.  The  number 
has  run  up  as  high  as  400.  Thirty-five  of  these  girls  were 
feebleminded.  Occasionally  a  girl  over  twenty-one  is  given 
shelter  at  the  school  because  she  has  no  place  to  go,  although 
she  cannot  be  detained. 

The  enabling  act  for  this  institution  was  passed  in  1893, 
creating  a  board  of  five  Trustees,  "two  of  whom  may  be 
women,"  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  three-year 
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term.  The  Trustees  were  to  establish  a  home,  for  which  pur- 
pose $75,000  was  appropriated,  "the  object  of  which  shall  be 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  discipline  and  reform  of  such 
girls  as  may  be  committed  thereto." 

The  Trustees  were  empowered  to  appoint  the  Superinten- 
dent, who  might  be  a  woman,  and  who  was  to  have  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State  Re- 
formatory, that  is:  the  Superintendent  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  the  finances  of  the  institution  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution,  "shall  discipline,  govern,  instruct  and 
employ  and  use  his  best  efforts  to  reform  them,  and  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Board  for  incapacity, 
cruelty,  neglect,  immorality,  or  other  good  causes  shown  after 
due  investigation/' 

In  the  original  act  provision  was  made  for  the  training  of 
the  girls  by  the  clauses,  "They  (the  Trustees)  shall  provide 
for  their  support  and  comfort,  instruct  them  in  such  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  as  may  be  suited  to  their  years  and 
capacity,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  taught  in  domestic  voca- 
tions. And  to  aid  in  such  education  and  training  and  to  assist 
in  their  own  support,  they  shall  be  required  to  pursue  tasks 
suitable  to  their  years.  Avoiding  sectarianism,  suitable  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  their  moral  and  religious  instruction." 

The  institution  is  situated  just  outside  the  town  of  Geneva 
on  a  hill,  above  a  very  pretty  bend  in  the  Fox  River,  but, 
characteristically,  the  buildings  are  laid  out  in  the  wrong  order 
—  the  administration  building,  in  which  the  girls  do  not  live, 
at  the  entrance,  so  that  the  cottages  and  the  school  are  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  any  view  except  the  walls  of  this  building. 

All  the  buildings  except  one  are  brick  and  two  stories  high. 
The  typical  cottage  has  on  the  first  floor  a  day  room,  which  is 
fairly  large  and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  windows,  but  with 
a  distinctly  institutional  air.  All  the  chairs,  for  instance,  are 
placed  in  straight  rows,  and  there  are  most  unhomelike  lockers 
along  one  side  of  the  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  dining 
room  and  the  kitchen  and  the  rooms  for  the  matrons. 

Upstairs  are  the  sleeping  quarters.  Each  girl  has  her  own 
room.  The  single  window  is  barred  and  the  doors  of  all  rooms 
are  locked  when  the  girls  go  to  bed,  usually  about  8:30.    The 
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girls  are  sent  to  bed  so  early  because  in  most  cottages  there  are 
one  or  more  girls  who  are  assigned  to  work  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  administration  building  who  consequently  have  to  get  up 
about  5  :30.  This  means  that  the  matron  must  get  up  to  let 
them  out,  and  as  she  is  on  duty  all  day,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
at  night  —  in  none  of  the  cottages  except  the  cottage  for  incor- 
rigible girls  is  there  any  person  for  night  duty — she  is  naturally 
worn  out  by  early  evening. 

There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  bathrooms  in  very  good 
condition.  The  provisions  for  fire,  however,  were  not  so  good 
There  were  hydrants  on  the  second  floor,  but  no  fire  hose. 
The  matron  told  us  that  she  had  tried  opening  all  the  doors 
and  could  do  so  in  two  and  one-half  minutes,  but  as  they  do 
not  hold  fire  drills  she  has  no  opportunity  of  developing  a 
habit  of  such  rapid  work. 

There  are  thirty-five  girls  to  a  cottage,  except  that  in  one  or 
two  cottages  they  are  overcrowded  slightly,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  girls  more  than  the  accommodations  permit.  In  that 
case  they  are,  of  course,  doubled  up  with  other  girls. 

In  the  ordinary  cottage  there  are  two  matrons  —  one  for 
the  front  of  the  house  and  one  for  the  back,  that  is :  one 
matron  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  girls  get  up  and 
for  supervising  them  while  they  are  in  their  rooms  or  in  the 
day-room,  and  for  seeing  that  all  the  household  work  in  con- 
nection with  these  rooms  is  done;  the  other  matron  supervises 
the  girls  whenever  they  are  in  the  dining  room,  laundry  or 
kitchen. 

Half  of  the  children  in  a  cottage  go  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  other  half  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  not  in  school,  except  those  in  the  farm  cottages 
who  are  assigned  to  outdoor  work,  are  again  subdivided,  one 
section  being  assigned  to  kitchen  work  and  the  other  section  to 
various  things,  such  as  cleaning  the  rooms  and  making  clothes 
for  the  girls  in  the  cottage.  These  groups  are  rotated.  Each 
"family"  has  its  own  uniform,  so  that  when  we  saw  the  girls 
going  to  school  after  dinner  they  came  in  different  shades  of 
blues  and  pinks. 

The  children  have  a  short  time  for  recreation  between  dinner 
and  the  afternoon  session  of  school,  and  again  for  a  short  time 
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at  the  end  of  school  hours.  During  this  time,  and  also  in  the 
evening,  they  usually  sew  and  embroider.  The  state  provides 
the  materials  for  this  fancy  work,  in  which  the  girls  seem  to 
be  extremely  interested.  The  state  also  makes  the  magnificent 
provision  of  one  book  a  week  for  each  child.  That  is  all  that 
she  is  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  library.  With  only  two 
matrons  to  look  after  a  large  house  and  so  many  girls,  and  all 
the  physical  care  required  for  them,  the  inevitable  result  is 
that  almost  all  attempt  to  stimulate  them  intellectually  or 
aesthetically  is  wanting. 

For  instance,  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to  read  aloud  to 
them  in  the  evening  or  to  encourage  them  to  read  or  to  interest 
them  in  music ;  and  another  noticeable  characteristic  is  that 
although  the  school  is  located  in  a  really  very  beautiful  spot, 
and  although  the  school  grounds  themselves  provide  ample 
space  for  out-door  recreation,  the  girls  are  not  in  the  least 
encouraged  to  be  out.  Of  course,  in  a  boarding  school  for 
non-delinquent  girls,  a  certain  amount  of  out-door  exercise 
would  be  required,  and  the  children  would  be  encouraged  to 
spend  their  short  recreation  periods  out  of  doors,  but  although 
it  was  a  very  beautiful  day  and  quite  warm  when  we  visited 
the  institution,  not  a  single  child  was  outside.  As  to  taking 
them  for  country  walks  or  anything  of  that  sort,  the  matrons 
say  that  that  is,  of  course,  impossible,  because  there  are  not 
enough  people  to  look  after  the  girls,  and  they  would  simply 
run  away. 

Some  provision  is  made  for  their  amusement  by  monthly 
dances  and  moving  picture  shows,  and  there  are  occasional 
expeditions  to  such  places  as  Colonel  Fabyan's  colony. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  a  demerit  system.  A 
girl  who  gets  more  than  a  certain  number  of  demerits  is  de- 
prived of  privileges,  such  as  going  to  the  dances,  and  there  are 
also  some  rewards  which  are  given  to  individual  girls  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  The  staff  is  attempting  to  build  up  a  certain 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  different  cottages  in  the  matter 
of  conduct. 

The  girls  are  grouped  in  cottages  according  to  their  grade 
in  school.  Then  there  is  a  special  cottage  for  the  girls  who 
do  farm  work  in  the  winter  (in  the  summer  all  the  girls  work 
on  the  farm  a  good  deal  of  the  time). 
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There  is  a  special  cottage  for  the  feebleminded  cases  and 
a  special  disciplinary  cottage.  In  the  cottage  for  the  feeble- 
minded were  one  or  two  normal  girls  and  one  or  two  high- 
grade  feebleminded  girls,  making  the  winter  clothes  for  all 
the  others.  The  matron  praised  these  children,  saying  that 
they  were  a  great  help  in  caring  for  the  rest.  The  others  were 
sitting  at  about  three  o'clock  of  a  sunny  afternoon  in  two 
straight  rows  at  the  end  of  the  room  doing  nothing.  They 
included  at  least  one  girl  who  was  so  low-grade  as  to  be  able 
to  say  only  a  few  sentences.  No  special  teacher  is  provided, 
nor  is  there  even  an  extra  matron  in  this  cottage  to  take  care 
of  these  more  difficult  children. 

The  disciplinary  cottage  differs  slightly  from  the  others. 
The  bars  on  the  windows  are  locked  from  the  outside  instead 
of  from  the  inside,  and  the  panels  of  the  doors  are  lined  with 
galvanized  iron,  a  necessary  precaution,  since  the  door  panels 
are  so  thin  that  a  girl  can  very  easily  put  her  foot  right 
through.  Moreover,  in  this  cottage,  instead  of  two  matrons, 
there  are  three  —  one  of  them  for  night  duty. 

Girls  who  have  run  away  or  otherwise  seriously  broken 
the  rules  of  the  institution  are  sent  to  this  cottage  for  terms 
varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  though  some- 
times they  make  good  here  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
paroled  directly  from  this  building. 

One  of  the  matrons  took  us  upstairs  to  show  us  the  girls 
who  were  locked  into  their  rooms  for  punishment.  She  was  a 
big,  robust,  rather  pleasing  young  woman,  who  told  me  that 
she  had  had  excellent  training  for  this  difficult  work,  having 
been  "on  the  two  worst  wards  in  Lincoln,  the  wards  for  the 
great  big  epileptics,"  and  before  that  she  had  taken  the  training 
course  for  attendants  there. 

"The  one  thing  you  must  let  these  girls  know  is  that  you 
are  not  afraid  of  them,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  girl  here." 

The  girls  who  were  not  locked  up  in  their  rooms  were  all 
together  in  the  laundry,  ironing.  This  was  a  very  cheerful 
room,  not  very  large,  and  not  overheated.  The  girls  were 
allowed  to  talk  as  they  worked,  though  they  were,  of  course, 
under  the  eyes  of  both  matrons.  In  this  cottage  the  girls  are 
not  allowed  to  go  to  school,  they  are  not  even  taken  out  of 
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doors,  so  that  those  who  have  been  here  for  a  number  of 
months  have  simply  been  shut  up  between  a  kitchen  and  a 
sleeping  room  without  exercise  or  fresh  air  or  any  recreation 
except  oranges  for  breakfast  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

No  special  study  is  made  of  these  girls  who  have  proved 
especially  difficult,  nor  is  any  psychological  study  made  of  the 
girls  who  are  very  noticeably  retarded  in  school.  They  are 
all  regarded  as  normal  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  could 
be  very  easily  picked  out  as  feebleminded.  Nevertheless,  few 
girls  ever  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the  fourth  grade  in  school. 

There  is  a  gymnasium  in  which  the  girls  have  classes  in 
small  groups.  School  is  held  in  an  old  building,  which  is 
decidedly  overcrowded.  The  Principal  stated  that  they  had 
eight  grades,  and  one  additional  grade  which  carried  a  few 
girls  about  through  the  first  year  of  high  school.  There  is  one 
supervisor,  a  Principal,  and  eight  teachers.  The  teachers 
have  as  many  as  forty  girls  at  a  time  under  their  care.  In 
the  third  grade  the  ages  ran  from  eleven  to  eighteen  years. 
The  only  group  with  whom  the  Principal  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  were  making  any  progress  was  the  group  of  girls  who  were 
in  the  ninth  grade.  These  girls  were  being  given  what  was 
really  more  or  less  a  business  course,  or  at  least  a  preparation 
for  a  business  course.  Among  other  things  they  were  learning 
typewriting. 

The  Principal  said  to  us,  "If  I  only  had  fifty  typewriters 
I  could  run  the  whole  place  without  help."  She  also  said 
they  were  much  in  need  of  a  larger  building,  and  at  least 
three  more  teachers.  "Almost  all  the  girls  are  fairly  good  in 
reading,  but  extremely  poor  in  arithmetic."  This  ninth  grade 
was  the  only  attempt  at  training  for  any  other  vocation  than 
housework.  The  law  of  1893  prescribed  that  "the  Trustees 
should  provide  instruction  for  the  girls  and  cause  them  to  be 
taught  in  domestic  vocations,  and  to  aid  in  such  education  and 
training  .  .  .  they  should  be  required  to  pursue  tasks 
suitable  to  their  years." 

It  is  still  assumed  that  all  these  girls  are  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  one  occupation  of  domestic  service,  and  that  all  of 
them  are  suited  for  it  and  that  they  can  be  given  an  adequate 
preparation  for  this  vocation  by  cooking  institution  food  under 
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supervision,  that  is:  without  any  theoretical  training  or  any 
effort  to  give  them  a  sense  of  the  general  relations  and  value 
of  their  work  and  without  any  practical  experience  in  cooking 
the  kind  of  food  that  they  would  have  to  cook  if  they  were 
to  take  positions  in  families  that  could  pay  them  decent  wages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  these  girls  are  placed  out  in  domestic 
service  by  the  state,  the  wages  demanded  are  $3.50  a  week. 

Whenever  possible  the  girls  are  paroled  before  they  are 
twenty-one,  in  order  to  try  them  out  under  more  nearly  normal 
conditions,  when  they  can  still  be  at  least  partially  supervised. 

One  of  the  problems  of  this  institution  has  been  the  colored 
girl,  because  of  the  sentiment  in  Illinois.  These  girls  have 
been  put  in  the  cottages  with  the  white  girls  with  disastrous 
results.  It  appears  that  at  one  time  they  attempted  to  have  a 
separate  cottage  for  these  girls,  but  that  they  were  "able  to  wear 
out  a  white  matron  in  no  time  at  all."  It  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  colored  matron  who  would  have  a 
sufficient  hold  over  these  girls  to  do  even  as  well  as  that,  and 
so  they  have  again  been  quartered  among  the  other  girls. 

All  the  teachers  and  matrons  are  under  civil  service,  with 
the  usual  result. 

Staff : 

1  superintendent 

1  assistant  superintendent 

1  resident  physician 

1  assistant  resident  physician 

1  registered  nurse 

1  specialist  for  eyes  and  ears  one  day  a  month 

1  dentist  three  days  a  week 

1  housekeeper 

1  supervisor 

1  principal 
8  teachers 

Parole  Department 

2  visitors 

1  bookkeeper 
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Discussion 

In  considering  this  institution  one  might  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  school  for  boys  at  St.  Charles, 
except  that  the  conditions  at  Geneva  are  much  more  obviously 
unsatisfactory  than  they  are  at  St.  Charles. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  buildings  and  grounds,  this 
institution  is  unusually  well  provided  for.  It  has  a  very  suit- 
able location  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Fox  River.  The 
buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  well  constructed.  Neat- 
ness and  order  prevail  here  as  at  St.  Charles. 

In  regard  to  professional  work,  however,  this  institution  is 
just  as  badly  off  as  St.  Charles. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  by  law  to  the  effect  that  no 
imbecile  or  idiotic  girls  shall  be  admitted,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  feebleminded  and  idiots  in  the  institution. 
These  girls  have  no  place  at  this  particular  institution  because 
in  the  first  place  they  lack  almost  completely  the  trained  at- 
tendance which  their  mental  enfeeblement  demands,  and  be- 
cause they  complicate  the  specific  problems  of  this  institution 
in  regard  to  purely  delinquent  girls. 

The  trained  professional  staff  consists  of  the  resident  physi- 
cian, the  dentist,  who  divides  his  time  between  this  and  the 
institution  at  St.  Charles,  and  one  trained  nurse.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment or  the  vocational  training  at  this  institution.  In  general, 
the  conditions  correspond  to  those  described  in  connection 
with  the  school  for  boys  at  St.  Charles. 

The  school  at  Geneva  has  a  farm  and  naturally  lays  more 
stress  upon  domestic  training  of  the  girls  and  less  upon  the 
trades  than  does  St.  Charles.  Throughout  the  institution,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  apparent  need  for  the  trained  expert. 

Aside  from  the  utter  lack  of  proper  grading  and  classifica- 
tion, the  school  at  Geneva  exemplifies  the  results  of  manage- 
ment by  untrained  officials  and  non-specialists.  This  point  is 
apparent  in  the  clumsy  use  of  disciplinary  measures  in  vogue 
and  the  generally  hostile  attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates  who  are  not  mentally  deficient.  The  military  disci- 
pline of  the  St.  Charles  School  enables  the  boys  to  maintain 
the  stolid  exterior  during  public  inspection  which  gives  no  clue 
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to  the  superficial  observer  of  what  is  behind  it  in  the  boys' 
minds.  At  Geneva  the  girls  have  no  such  ready  method  of 
hiding  from  their  observers  and  the  superior  officers  their 
emotions  of  resentment  and  dissatisfaction.  An  antagonistic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  girl  will,  therefore,  make  itself 
noticeable  with  ease  and  directness.  As  a  result,  there  is  much 
more  evidence  of  punishment  of  one  sort  or  another  at  Geneva 
than  at  St.  Charles.  In  spite  of  the  gloss  of  apparent  friendli- 
ness that  is  assumed  outwardly  by  the  personnel  of  this  insti- 
tution, no  casual  visitor  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  personal 
relations  between  officials  and  inmates.  The  remark  of  one  of 
the  attendants  quoted  in  the  description  of  this  institution  else- 
where in  this  report  is  illustrative  of  this :  "The  one  thing  you 
must  let  these  girls  know  is  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  girl  here." 

The  lack  of  intelligence  displayed  here  in  applying  vocational 
training,  in  directing  recreation  and  outdoor  pursuits,  not  to 
mention  the  purely  academic  departments,  is  not  nearly  so 
serious  as  the  complete  lack  of  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  the  girls  manifested,  with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  by  those  in  authority  throughout  this  institution. 

As  in  the  case  of  St.  Charles,  the  medical  officials  are  dis- 
tracted by  the  evident  physical  needs  of  their  wards.  They  are 
helpless  under  the  autocratic  management  of  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  officials. 

Since  the  school  at  Geneva  is  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  that  at  St.  Charles,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the 
professional  work  in  both  institutions  might  be  performed  by 
a  resident  staff  under  one  management. 

The  same  criticisms  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  St 
Charles  hold  in  regard  to  the  school  at  Geneva,  and  the  same 
remedy  is  recommended,  a  detailed  account  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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HOUSE   OF  THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD 

Description 

In  1916  one  hundred  and  nine  delinquent  girls  were  sent  to 
this  school  from  the  Juvenile  Court.  Thirty-three  of  these 
were  sent  to  an  industrial  class,  which  takes  girls  who  have 
not  been  immoral.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  a  French  order  which  has  for  three  hun- 
dred years  been  carrying  on  this  same  sort  of  work.  The 
result  is  that  each  of  the  sisters  in  this  particular  convent  in 
Chicago  has  back  of  her  the  experience  and  traditions  of  the 
entire  order,  and  that  there  is  a  continuity  about  the  work,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  state  institutions  dealing  with  delinquents, 
where  for  political  reasons  the  entire  working  force  may  be 
turned  out  and  a  new  and  inexperienced  staff  under  the  direc- 
torship of  an  entirely  inexperienced  superintendent  put  in. 

Another  difficulty  which  both  Protestant  and  state  institu- 
tions have  to  contend  with  is  also  non-existent  here,  that  is: 
the  problem  of  getting  the  right  sort  of  people  to  do  the  work 
for  extremely  inadequate  salaries.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  are,  of  course,  not  paid  at  all,  and  since  each  sister 
has  entered  this  work  because  she  thought  she  had  a  vocation 
for  it,  and  since  also  she  has  conformed  to  the  rather  high 
educational  standard  of  the  order,  she  has,  as  a  rule,  a  good 
deal  more  ability  and  understanding  than  do  many  of  the  staff 
in  these  other  institutions. 

The  convent  is  built  on  the  general  plan  of  a  central  build- 
ing with  wings  running  at  right  angles.  All  three  divisions  are 
very  shallow,  so  that  instead  of  central  corridors  with  rooms 
on  either  side,  there  are  rooms  on  the  outer  three  sides  of  the 
building  only,  with  a  corridor  running  along  the  entire  inner 
side  containing  long  rows  of  windows.  Consequently,  the 
ventilation  is  unusually  good  —  in  no  place  in  this  entire  build- 
ing  was  there  a  trace  of  institution  odor  —  and  the  living  rooms 
were  very  well  lighted. 

The  building  is  divided  into  two  sections:  in  one  live  the 
delinquent  girls,  and  in  the  other  the  industrial  school  girls, 
who  never  under  anv  circumstances  come  in  contact  with  one 
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another.  The  dining  rooms  for  these  two  sections  and  their 
kitchens  are  in  a  high  basement,  and  besides  the  two  large 
kitchens  in  which  the  food  for  the  inmates  is  prepared,  there 
are  on  either  side  two  small  kitchens,  to  which  four  girls  at  a 
time  are  assigned  to  do  cooking  (possibly  for  the  sisters). 
Here  they  learn  to  cook,  under  normal  conditions,  normal 
quantities  of  food. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  school  rooms  and  the  large  day 
rooms.  When  we  saw  the  institution,  just  after  the  children's 
luncheon  hour,  groups  of  girls  were  talking  or  walking  about 
these  rooms,  and  at  the  head  of  each  sat  a  sister,  supervising 
them,  but  besides  these  girls  who  had  chosen  to  stay  in  the 
house  there  were  a  large  number  who  were  outside  in  two 
walled-in  gardens.  These  gardens  are  not  very  large,  but  are 
laid  out  with  grass  and  gravel  paths  and  some  small  trees 
and  an  ornamental  bench,  making  quite  a  charming  and  rather 
foreign-looking  place  for  just  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  girls 
were  evidently  encouraged  to  walk  and  talk  with  one  another 
out  here.  A  sister,  of  course,  was  in  evidence  in  either  garden 
with  the  girls. 

Besides  these  enclosures  for  out-door  recreation,  we  were 
told  that  there  was  a  larger  playground  (the  institution,  al- 
though in  a  city,  covers  enough  ground  to  raise  most  of  the 
vegetables  for  summer  use)  where  the  girls  play  basketball 
and  baseball  and  other  games. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  dormitories.  These  are  large 
rooms  with  about  seventy  beds.  They  extended  through  from 
one  outer  wall  to  the  other,  so  that  there  are  windows  on  two 
sides.  The  beds,  though  close  together,  are  not  crowded,  and 
the  ventilation  was  as  good  here  as  anywhere  else.  Of!  each 
dormitory  was  a  room  for  the  sister  and  a  sort  of  dressing 
room  in  which  each  girl  had  her  locker  where  she  kept  her 
clothes  and  her  own  toilet  articles,  and  there  were  bathrooms 
in  connection  with  each  dormitory.  There  were  also  some 
wards  for  older  women,  for  the  convent  receives  certain  women 
whose  families  have  found  that  they  need  institutional  care. 

The  girls  are  supposed  to  attend  school  one-half  the  day 
and  are  given  some  vocational  training  during  the  other  half. 
This   training   includes    sewing,   laundry    work   and    domestic 
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science.  The  laundry  work  is  done  in  a  good-sized  and  very 
well-equipped  modern  laundry  with  mechanical  apparatus  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  any  commercial  establishment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  institution  does  not  only  its  own  work,  but 
for  some  outsiders  as  well.  The  hand  ironing  is  done  by 
electric  irons.  The  sewing  rooms  are  also  well  equipped  with 
machines  and  cutting  tables  and  all  the  necessary  things.  The 
girls  begin  by  making  the  simple  lingerie  for  the  institution 
and  are  then  taught  to  make  their  own  dresses,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  make  at  least  partially  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
The  girls  who  show  especial  aptitude  for  it  are  also  taught 
really  fine  handwork.  The  very  young  children  are  taught  to 
do  such  simple  things  as  stringing  bead  necklaces,  which  are 
contracted  for  by  department  stores.  In  fact,  all  the  vocational 
work  of  the  institution  shows  at  once  the  advantages  and  the 
defects  of  being  done  with  an  eye  to  commercial  profit,  as  well 
as  to  the  vocational  training  of  the  children  —  that  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  girl  must  repeat  one  process  over  and  over,  as 
she  would  in  any  factory,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  has  the 
advantage  of  making  really  useful  things  that  will  be  used, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  amateurishness  about  the  work. 

The  girls  who  have  passed  through  school  may  take  a  busi- 
ness course,  and  all  the  girls  who  have  any  interest  are  encour- 
aged to  take  music  lessons,  and  are  given  time  in  which  to 
practice.  They  have  pianos  and  musical  instruments  in  every 
corner  of  the  building,  which  has  been  made  unusually  cheerful 
for  a  big  institution  by  these  things  and  by  pictures  and  growing 
plants. 

The  sisters  dislike  to  take  children  for  less  than  three  years 
because,  the  Mother  Superior  told  us,  it  took  them  at  least  a 
year  to  make  a  girl  get  over  the  feeling  that  they  were  trying 
to  imprison  her,  and,  of  course,  most  of  the  inmates  are  difficult 
children  who  are  sent  directly  by  their  own  families.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  number  are  committed  through  the  court. 

Everything  is  done  at  the  institution  to  prevent  the  girl's 
residence  at  the  institution  from  telling  against  her  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  she  enters  she  is  given  a  fictitious  name,  by  which 
she  is  called  during  her  entire  stay,  so  that  no  record  of  her 
can  be  found  later  under  her  real  name. 
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For  recreation  the  girls  have  outdoor  games,  and  in  the 
evening  occasional  lectures  and  moving  picture  shows  and  an 
orchestra.  On  evenings  when  there  is  nothing  special  they 
spend  their  time  as  they  please  in  the  day  room,  though  they 
are  never  left  for  a  minute  without  a  sister  to  supervise  them. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Incorporated  May  20,  1859 

Superintendent,  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Charles 

Assets 

Lands  and  buildings $455,005.75 

Furniture,  stationery,  and  cash.  . . .      10,004.28 


$465,010.03 
Receipts 

To  December  31,  1913 

Cash  on  hand $  11,592.37 

Cash  from  public  funds 22,213.74 

Cash  from  donations 12,350.00 

Miscellaneous 11,914.02 


$  58,070.13 

Disbursements 

Cash  on  hand $  4.28 

Salaries   : 5,658.19 

Fuel  6,567.40 

Subsistence  31,641.97 

Miscellaneous 14,198.29 


$  58,070.13 

Discussion 

As  an  example  of  an  institution  supported  privately  we  may 
consider  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  This  school  is 
maintained  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  Catholic 
order. 
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The  buildings  and  grounds,  as  is  usual  with  Catholic  orders, 
are  well  arranged  and  extremely  efficiently  managed.  The 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  cares  for  girls  only.  During  the 
year  1916  one  hundred  and  nine  delinquent  girls  were  received 
by  this  institution  at  the  order  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Recently 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  county  from  paying 
money  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  maintained  by  re- 
ligious orders,  in  consequence  of  which  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  together  with  other  institutions,  has  been  depending 
entirely  upon  private  sources  for  income. 

In  spite  of  this  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  has  con- 
tinued its  work,  and  there  is  expectation  now  that  public  funds 
will  again  be  assigned  to  assist  this  class  of  institutions  in 
their  very  excellent  work. 

As  is  the  custom  in  Catholic  institutions  of  this  kind,  great 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  domestic  training.  The  girls  are  in- 
structed in  housework,  cooking  and  serving  meals,  embroidery, 
lace  making,  music,  art,  and  so  forth. 

Since  only  Catholic  girls  are  sent  there,  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  lays  great  emphasis  upon  the  religious  training 
of  the  children.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the  court 
procedures  that  none  of  the  public  funds,  however,  were  ap- 
plied for  religious  purposes,  but  were  entirely  used  for  part 
payment  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children. 

While  it  might  be  urged  by  some  that  the  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  children  was  not  applied  here,  as  it  well  might 
be,  it  may  be  pointed  out  on  the  other  hand  that  this  institution 
offers  an  environment  and  treatment  which  is  important  and 
too  often  overlooked  in  public  institutions.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  personal  attention  given  the  children  by  the 
sisters  and  in  the  relation  between  the  children  and  their 
teachers. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the  officials  of  the  institution 
are  members  of  a  religious  order,  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
here  at  much  less  cost  than  under  any  other  conditions  a  much 
higher  type  of  women  to  direct  the  children.  The  consequence 
is  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  humanity 
and  kindliness  which  is  totally  lacking  in  any  of  the  other 
institutions  dealing  with  delinquents. 
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While  this  does  not  for  a  moment  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apply  the  most  thorough  methods  of  education,  it  does  produce 
good  results,  often  in  spite  of  methods  of  education  which  may 
be  inferior  in  some  instances  to  those  generally  considered 
necessary.  Any  child  that  is  susceptible  to  example  and  moral 
suasion  or  who  can  learn  to  form  good  habits  as  a  result  of 
prolonged  stay  in  a  healthful,  calm,  and  idealistic  environment, 
can  profit  by  treatment  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  methods  employed  in  this  institution  are  those  that  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  several  centuries  during  which  this 
order  has  occupied  itself  with  the  problem  of  delinquent  girls, 
and  one  of  the  points  that  has  come  to  be  insisted  upon  is  a 
sufficiently  long  stay  in  the  institution  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
for  these  methods  to  produce  results.  Thus  the  sisters  insist 
so  far  as  possible  that  children  committed  to  their  care  be  left 
with  them  for  at  least  three  years.  The  Mother  Superior 
explained  this  by  saying  that  it  took  at  least  a  year  for  a  girl 
to  get  over  the  feeling  that  she  was  being  imprisoned.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  girls  sent  directly  by  their 
own  families.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  girls 
in  this  institution  are  committed  through  the  court. 

Another  very  excellent  point  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  institution  is  the  importance  attached  to  preventing 
the  residence  in  this  institution  from  counting  against  the  girl 
after  her  discharge.  This  is  a  point  which  has  caused  con- 
siderable perturbation  to  some  of  the  authorities  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  looking  up  the  records  of  the  girls  after  dismissal 
from  the  institution.  As  soon  as  a  girl  enters  she  is  given 
a  fictitious  name  by  which  she  is  known  during  her  entire  stay, 
and  no  record  is  kept  under  her  real  name.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  look  up  the  record  of  girls  discharged  unless  the 
dates  of  her  admission  and  discharge  and  the  name  assumed 
are  known.  This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  sisters  toward  their  charges.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  this  method  will  result  beneficially  only  to  that 
group  of  girls  who  are  not  feebleminded  or  insane  or  who 
have  no  intrinsically  anti-social  trend. 

The  community  is  still  so  far  from  being  able  to  deal  with 
all  the  individual  types  of  delinquent  children  that  the  assis- 
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tance  of  a  well-organized  institution  of  this  sort  is  not  negli- 
gible. With  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the  cases  recom- 
mended to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  institution 
will  continue  to  prove  a  valuable  part  of  the  equipment  of 
Cook  County.  As  our  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of 
human  personality  increases,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such 
classification  can  be  made  more  accurately,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
usefulness  of  this  institution  will  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
The  church  authorities  are  themselves  working  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  have  for  a  long  time  had  definite  rules  covering  the 
admission  of  the  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of 
mental  testing  and  scientific  checking  up  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  educational  methods  will  be  developed  at  this  institution 
so  that  eventually  they  will  form  a  part  of  the  routine  treat- 
ment accorded  by  this  school. 
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LINCOLN  STATE  SCHOOL  AND  COLONY 
Description 

This  school  was  "first  established  at  Jacksonville  by  an  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1865  "  as  "an  experimental  school 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  idiots  and  feebleminded  chil- 
dren in  the  State  of  Illinois."  Six  years  later  the  institution 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  ' '  as  one  of  the  permanent  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  State;  in  1875  a  permanent  site  was  chosen  at 
Lincoln  and  the  present  institution  was  built.  Under  the 
Charities  Code  of  1910  the  school  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
abolished. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  institution  was  not  to  provide 
custodial  care,  but  the  need  for  such  work  was  so  great  that 
about  1890  a  custodial  building  was  added.  Since  that  time 
the  custodial  function  of  the  institution  has  become  its  most 
important  work.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  so  far  from  Chicago  that  only  the  more  deeply  de- 
fective cases  are  sent  there,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  special 
classes  in  the  public  schools  have  taken  over  the  more  educable 
cases. 

Until  1915,  cases  were  sent  to  Lincoln  under  a  voluntary  com- 
mitment law.  Application  was  made  through  the  county  agent 
to  the  superintedent  of  the  school,  who  then  sent  a  blank  to  the 
parents  to  be  filled  in.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the 
child  might  be  accepted  and  sent  to  Lincoln  through  the  county 
agent.  Cases  eligible  for  admission  were  feebleminded  or  so 
deficient  mentally  as  to  be  "incapable  of  being  educated  at  the 
ordinary  public  school."  Under  this  law  children  were  fre- 
quently sent  by  their  parents  only  to  be  brought  home  after  a 
few  months  at  the  school,  even  when  the  home  was  entirely 
unfit  for  the  care  of  such  a  child. 

The  new  law  of  1915  empowers  any  relative  or  "any  repu- 
table citizen  "  of  the  county  to  file  a  petition  in  one  of  several 
courts,  setting  forth  that  the  person  ' '  is  supposed  to  be  feeble- 
minded and  that  it  is  unsafe  and  dangerous  for  the  welfare  of 
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the  community  for  him  to  be  at  large  without  supervision." 
The  case  is  then  heard  either  in  the  county  court  or  the  juve- 
nile court,  whenever  the  person  is  already  a  ward  of  that  court, 
or  the  probate  court. 

If  the  person  is  adjudged  feebleminded,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  Lincoln  and  can  then  be  discharged  only  because  he 
is  "not  feebleminded,  has  so  improved  as  to  be  capable  of  car- 
ing for  himself;  "or  "  relatives  are  able  and  willing  to  supervise 
and  care  for  him." 

Under  the  old  system,  few  cases  over  18  years  of  age  were 
admitted.  Such  cases,  in  Cook  County,  were  sent  to  Oak  For- 
est, but  except  for  a  small  group  who  were  also  paralyzed  or 
bedridden,  these  have  recently  been  transferred  to  the  school. 
The  new  law  makes  no  provision  for  temporary  commitments. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  children  committed  can  be 
charged  to  parents  or  guardians  or  to  the  county  as  the  court 
may  decide.  Often,  however,  the  court  charges  the  relatives 
merely  with  the  cost  of  railroad  fare  and  commitment  proceed- 
ings, the  State  paying  the  maintenance.  The  question  as  to 
who  shall  pay  the  expense  is  often  left  in  abeyance  by  the 
court.  In  this  case  it  is  always  charged  to  the  county.  Twice 
a  year  a  bill  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  or  counties  re- 
sponsible and  the  amounts  received  are  turned  back  into  the 
State  Treasury  through  the  General  Revenue  fund. 

Frequently  the  county  court  orders  that  special  treatment 
for  individual  cases,  for  example:  orthopedic  treatment  for 
spinal  trouble,  be  given  in  Chicago.  This  is  usually  done  at 
the  request  of  some  charitable  organization,  which  has  asked 
that  the  child  be  treated  by  some  specialist  known  to  the  so- 
ciety. Such  a  system  is  plainly  inadequate,  as  the  children 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  institution  and  sent  to  Chicago  in 
the  care  of  the  social  agency  or  their  own  parents,  instead  of 
receiving  this  care  from  the  State  at  Lincoln  as  their  rights. 

When  a  patient  is  admitted  to  the  school,  he  is  given  a  com- 
plete examination  both  mental  and  physical.  The  mental 
examination  is  made  in  the  psychological  laboratory  by  Dr. 
Harley,  the  psychologist  for  the  school.  Dr.  Harley  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  this  position.  In  these  routine  examinations,  he 
covers  the  usual  Binet  tests,  the  Healy  tests  and  some  anthropo- 
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metric  measurements.  Unfortunately  this  examination  is 
repeated  only  in  rare  instances.  The  physical  examination 
often  includes  a  Wassermann  and  such  other  clinical  tests  as 
may  be  indicated.  A  detailed  record  of  both  examinations  is 
kept.  A  card  index  system  shows  the  cases  grouped  under 
mental  classifications,  under  diseases,  under  anthropometric 
measurements,  and  according  to  certain  symptoms  as  well  as 
by  name.  Each  case  is  assigned  a  card  which  is  sent  with  the 
patient  to  his  ward  and  at  every  transfer  from  one  ward  to  an- 
other, this  card  is  returned  to  the  office  where  the  transfer  is 
recorded  and  then  sent  back  to  the  ward.  A  duplicate  is  kept 
in  the  office. 

The  Lincoln  State  School  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  large  grounds 
with  many  shade  trees,  lawns,  and  well-kept  walks.  The  older 
part  of  the  institution  includes  the  administration  building 
with  wings  which  are  used  as  dormitories  for  the  educable  chil- 
dren; back  of  this  is  a  building  which  contains  dining  rooms, 
kitchens,  and  dormitories  for  working  patients;  and  beyond 
this  is  the  power  house,  laundry  and  store-house.  In  the  admin- 
istration building  long  hallways  are  covered  with  linoleum  and 
there  are  strips  of  this  in  the  aisles  of  the  wards.  The  ceil- 
ings are  high  and  the  walls  are  painted  white,  but  they  are 
frequently  in  need  of  repairs.  The  stairways  and  even  the 
fire  escapes  are  entirely  of  wood,  though  the  building,  being 
wooden,  is  quite  unsafe  in  case  of  fire. 

The  wards  vary  from  6  and  7  beds  to  40  and  50.  All  are 
quite  completely  filled,  although  there  is  no  ward  in  which 
there  is  not  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet  between  the  beds.  The 
upkeep  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  in  an  old  building;  never- 
theless, there  were  large  numbers  of  flies  everywhere  in  spite  of 
the  rather  cool  weather,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  that  which  is  usually  noticeable  in  old  institutions. 

There  is  a  good  library  of  perhaps  500  volumes  in  this  house. 
The  door  is  not  locked  and  there  is  no  librarian.  All  the  chil- 
dren and  inmates  who  have  parole  are  encouraged  to  read  here 
and  to  take  books  to  their  own  rooms.  A  few  books  are  lost, 
but  these  are  cheerfully  replaced  in  the  interest  of  reading.  In 
the  corridors  outside  the  playrooms,  there  are  bookshelves  with 
supplementary  copies  for  the  children  who  can  not  go  to  the 
main  library. 
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The  playrooms  are  in  the  basement  of  this  dormitory,  one 
for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls  of  each  class.  These  rooms 
open  off  a  very  dark  corridor  and  the  walls  are  in  a  bad  state 
of  disrepair.  There  are  rugs  made  from  strips  of  old  carpet 
sewed  together  and  in  some  rooms  there  were  tables  for  the 
smaller  children.  As  there  are  only  untrained  attendants  in 
charge,  no  play  is  organized,  except  among  the  little  children 
from  4  to  5  years  old.  These  were  seated  in  a  semi-circle 
about  the  room,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  playing  games  under 
the  leadership  of  a  woman  nurse.  Others  were  playing  on  the 
floor  with  large  blocks  and  rag  dolls.  Four  children  covered 
with  blankets  were  closely  packed  on  one  couch  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  asleep. 

In  the  basement  also  are  the  shower  baths  where  the  chil- 
dren are  bathed  once  a  week,  and  in  some  cases  twice.  The 
tooth  brushes  are  kept  in  a  wooden  box,  somewhat  like  a  cigar 
humidor,  with  an  ornamental  brass  handle  and  a  perforated 
tray.  Each  brush  is  marked  and  if  they  are  set  up  straight, 
they  just  escape  touching,  but  if  their  position  is  altered  in  the 
least,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  they  come  in  contact  with 
one  another.  The  washrooms  and  toilets,  as  the  superintend- 
ent frankly  admits,  are  very  unsanitary  and  a  change  is  contem- 
plated in  the  following  year.  The  toilets  have  wooden  seats 
and  are  arranged  in  a  row  along  one  side  of  the  room,  giving 
no  privacy.  The  wash  room  is  equipped  with  a  long  sink 
above  which  runs  a  pipe  to  which  are  attached  sprinklers  like 
small  shower  baths.  This  is  especially  designed  so  that  the 
girls  may  wash  their  hair.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  them  from 
using  one  another's  towels,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  evident  that 
the  towels  had  been  used  indiscriminately. 

The  custodial  wards  for  both  girls  and  boys  are  large  wards, 
containing  from  30  to  50  patients  each.  These  are  arranged  on 
the  pavilion  plan  in  two  and  three  story  buildings  on  both  sides  of 
a  long  connecting  corridor.  The  plant  for  the  girls  is  on  one  side 
of  a  quadrangular  space;  that  for  the  boys  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick  and  wood  with  wooden  floors 
throughout.  They  are  planned  so  that  on  one  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor is  a  large  day  room;  on  the  other  side,  a  dormitory.  At 
one  end  of  each  plant  is  a  large  dining  room,  and  behind  that 
a  kitchen .     Corridors  and  wards  were  clean,  in  so  far  as  the  pol- 
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ishing  of  the  floor  and  the  cleaning  of  the  windows  are  concerned. 
The  beds  were  supplied  with  mattresses  and  pillow,  sheets, 
blankets,  pillow  cases  and  a  spread,  but  in  several  of  the  wards, 
I  noticed  the  same  disagreeable  odor,  due  in  part  to  untidy 
patients,  and  in  part  to  insufficiently  clean  linen. 

The  dining  rooms  were  equipped  with  tables  and  table  cov- 
ers and  chairs.  At  one  end  were  several  low  tables  with  small 
stools  for  the  little  children.  Dr.  Leonard  pointed  out  that  he 
had  practically  given  up  the  idea  of  high  chairs,  though  some 
were  still  being  used  at  one  table  until  they  could  be  replaced, 
as  he  thought  the  children  were  more  comfortable  at  the  small 
tables:  it  was  easier  to  serve  them  and  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  there  was  less  danger  of  their  falling  and  hurting 
themselves. 

The  kitchens  were  large,  and  on  the  whole,  clean.  There 
seemed  to  be  adequate  provision  for  cooking  and  for  storing 
the  food  and  bread.  The  bread  is  stored  in  large  containers, 
which  are  rat  and  vermin  proof.  It  seems  that  rats  are  as  much 
of  a  plague  here  as  the  flies,  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  large 
use  of  wood  made  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  The 
wards  were  everywhere  screened  and  the  dormitories  even  had 
screened  doors,  but  they  were  all  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 
The  superintendent  said  he  could  not  cope  with  the  boys,  who 
broke  them  as  fast  as  they  were  put  in  repair. 

The  food  was  served  in  large  dishes,  to  which  the  patients 
helped  themselves.  Attendants,  who  supervised  the  meals, 
helped  the  children  and  the  feebleminded,  incapacitated  ones. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  ample  supply,  and  the  patients  on  the 
whole  looked  well  nourished.  The  evening  meal  consisted  of 
a  dish  of  meat  stew,  potatoes,  a  dish  of  cooked  currants,  bread 
and  butterine  and  milk. 

On  the  boys'  side,  a  class  of  the  most  delinquent  boys  in  the 
school  were  eating  their  supper  in  a  room  by  themselves  under 
the  care  of  an  elderly  female  attendant.  I  was  told  that  these 
boys  were  likely  to  hurl  dishes  at  us,  or  to  attack  us  with  their 
knives  and  forks,  but  beyond  some  personal  remarks  directed 
at  the  superintendent  and  myself,  and  loud  demands  to  be  lib- 
erated, I  observed  no  signs  of  hostility.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  however,  before  we  entered  and  after  we  left,  but 
this  was  somewhat  diminished  during  our  visit. 
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The  older  men  and  working  boys  sleep  in  a  separate  build- 
ing. This  is  an  old  wooden  structure,  three  stories  high,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wooden  porch.  Here  too  the  stairs  are  made  of 
wood.  To  accommodate  the  400  patients  who  sleep  here,  every 
available  space  is  occupied  by  beds.  The  building  is  undoubt- 
edly overcrowded  and  dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  though  the  fact 
that  no  feebleminded  or  incapacitated  patients  sleep  here  makes 
these  conditions  somewhat  less  serious  than  they  would  be  in 
other  dormitories. 

Besides  the  working  boys  who  live  here,  there  are  about  40 
more  who  live  and  work  on  the  farm,  but  most  of  the  farm 
work  is  done  by  paid  help  as  the  inmates  are  not  up  to  the 
requirements  of  this  sort  of  labor. 

Across  the  grounds  from  the  main  building,  separated  from 
it  by  a  playground  in  which  the  superintendent  has  installed  a 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  apparatus,  is  a  new  building  which 
is  just  being  constructed  for  the  high-grade  women  workers. 

These  women,  after  graduating  from  the  school,  are  put  to 
work  in  the  laundry,  and  at  present  are  living  with  the  other 
inmates — children,  low-grade  and  high-grade,  all  mixed  to- 
gether. This  makes  it  impossible  to  give  them  any  sort  of 
privacy,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  new  building  will  give  them 
privacy  and  freedom  from  annoyance  by  the  low-grade 
children.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this  will  appear  to  be  a  reward 
and  incentive  for  work.  To  this  end  the  interior  is  arranged 
1  like  a  hotel, ' '  the  lobby  to  be  used  as  a  lounging  room.  The 
sleeping  accommodations  are  divided  into  small  dormitories  of 
not  more  than  eight  beds,  and  a  few  rooms  with  two  beds 
each ;  everywhere  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  privacy.  The 
women  are  to  have  their  own  dressers  and  drawers  and  boxes, 
where  they  can  keep  their  personal  belongings.  Those  high- 
grade  girls  and  women  who  do  domestic  work  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  dormitories  with  the  children,  but  the  others  who 
work  in  the  laundry  and  the  sewing  room  will  live  here. 

The  building  is  of  fire-proof  construction:  fire-proof  walls 
and  brick  floors  and  steel  lathing,  but  the  windows  and  sashes 
and  interior  supports  are  of  wood.  On  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  a  steel  sash  and  a  steel  door,  for  this  wall  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  entirely  fire-proof  one,  and  to  be  provided  with 
a  fire  escape.  The  building  is  two  stories  high,  built  in  the 
mission  style  and  will  accommodate  about  100  girls. 
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Nearby  is  the  new  hospital,  called  "  Hospital  C,  "  which  has 
recently  been  completed.  On  a  typical  day  it  contained  47 
patients,  25  male  and  22  female.  It  is  entered  through  a  small 
vestibule,  which  was  used  as  a  scullery  and  general  utilities 
room  and  which  leads  into  the  dining  room.  In  order  to  have 
the  building  face  toward  the  southwest,  the  entrance  designed 
by  the  architect  for  the  front  of  the  building  is  practically 
never  used.  Indeed,  it  is  an  architectural  mistake.  The 
serving  room  instead  is  used  as  an  entrance.  The  building  is 
of  wood  and  stucco  construction,  one  story  high  and  raised 
only  about  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground.  It  is  built  accord- 
ing to  a  more  or  less  standard  unit  designed  by  the  State 
architect  for  this  purpose.  The  interior  is  painted  white,  the 
floors  are  terrazzo  tiles,  and  the  walls  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  doors  and  windows. 

The  central  portion  of  the  hospital  includes  a  large  lounging 
room  with  an  enclosed  porch,  a  dispensary  equipped  with  all 
the  apparatus  for  minor  surgical  operations,  and  the  dining 
room.  The  dining  room  is  provided  with  small  square  tables 
for  four  persons.  These  have  white  glass  tops  to  obviate  the 
need  of  table  cloths.  One  dinner  menu  was  tomato  soup, 
boiled  beef,  lima  beans,  boiled  potatoes,  milk,  bread  and 
butterine.  In  the  basement  is  a  separate  kitchen  where  the 
food  of  the  staff  is  prepared  by  a  paid  cook,  assisted,  however, 
by  inmates. 

The  wards  on  either  side  of  this  central  portion  are  long  and 
narrow,  with  only  a  single  row  of  beds.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  if  he  were  to  build  again  he  should  have  at  least  a 
double  row.  The  front  wall  of  the  ward  is  made  up  of  doors 
which  open  onto  a  porch  extending  the  full  length  of  the  ward. 
The  patients  are  kept  on  this  porch  in  the  daytime  and  can  easily 
be  moved  back  into  the  ward  and  the  doors  can  be  shut  when 
they  need  any  special  attention.  The  ward  extends  above  the 
roof  of  the  porch  and  in  this  upper  space  are  windows,  making 
it  possible  to  ventilate  from  that  side  even  when  the  doors  are 
closed.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  row  of  large  windows.  The 
steam  coils  are  on  the  ceiling.  Each  ward  has  a  porcelain 
drinking  fountain. 

There  is  a  bath  room  for  each  ward  with  fixed  washbowls,  a 
slop  sink,  and  on  the  men's  side  a  urinal.  In  another  bath-room 
is  a  shower,  a  fixed  tub  and  two  toilets  with  aluminum  seats. 
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The  ' '  South  Hospital  "  is  a  fire-proof  brick  structure  of 
three  stories  of  terrazzo  floors,  and  iron  and  stucco  stairways. 
It  contains  wards  with  enclosed  porches  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, one  end  being  for  the  female  patients,  the  other  for  the 
male.  In  this  building  are  kept  the  physically  ill,  low-grades 
of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  quarantine  hospital  for 
acute  diseases.  I  saw  a  number  of  typhoid  convalescents  in 
this  building.  The  domestic  service  is  performed  by  high-grade 
women  who  live  in  the  corridor  of  double  rooms  on  the  third 
story,  which  was  shown  to  us  by  the  inmates  with  great  pride. 
Some  of  the  rooms  were  nicely  decorated  with  pictures  and 
little  ornaments.  In  the  women's  ward,  I  noted  two  feeble- 
minded boys  lying  in  the  same  crib,  who  were  being  tended  by 
a  feebleminded  woman.  A  number  of  feebleminded,  ill,  low- 
grade  and  idiots  were  being  fed  by  some  high-grade  inmates. 
The  building  itself  seemed  clean  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
but  it  also  was  full  of  flies.  In  this  hospital  there  is  one  nurse 
in  charge  of  the  male  side,  one  in  charge  of  the  female  side, 
and  one  in  charge  of  the  quarantine. 

In  the  third  hospital  for  tubercular  patients  there  are  two 
shifts  of  nurses  during  the  day,  one  nurse  on  duty  on  the 
female  side  and  another  on  the  male  side,  but  during  the  night 
shift,  from  12  to  7  a.m.,  one  nurse  is  on  duty  for  the  entire 
building. 

In  the  basement  of  the  "South  Hospital"  is  the  kitchen 
which  prepares  the  food  for  this  hospital  and  for  the  Tubercu- 
losis Hospital.  The  cook  in  charge  is  an  inmate,  a  tall,  stout 
girl,  who  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  cook,  and  who  seems  to  en- 
joy the  work.  She  is  said  to  have  increased  greatly  in  weight, 
as  a  result  of  her  authority  over  the  food.  She  is  assisted  by 
girl  inmates,  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  scullery,  who  like  this 
work  because  of  the  extra  food  they  attain  thereby.  They 
were  all  unusually  stout. 

Between  "Hospital  C"  and  the  "South  Hospital"  is  the 
out-door  incinerator,  which  is  badly  in  need  of  repair.  It  is  a 
brick  fire-box  with  a  brick  chimney.  Part  of  this  has  fallen, 
and  it  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  but  the  superintendent  hopes  to 
repair  it  soon. 

At  present  all  the  laboratories  for  the  institution  are  housed 
in  one  inadequate  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Administration 
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Building.  Into  a  long,  rectangular  space  lighted  only  by  two 
windows  at  one  end  and  one  on  the  side,  are  crowded  the  sup- 
plies and  apparatus  of  the  drug  room,  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  milk  laboratory,  the  bacteriological  laboratory  and  the 
pathological  laboratory.  Microscopes,  centrifuges,  apothe- 
caries barrels,  are  scattered  about  in  a  mess  of  glassware  and 
bottles,  in  a  working  disorder.  The  heating  facilities  are  not 
good  because  there  is  no  gas  anywhere  in  the  building  for  rea- 
sons of  safety  and  therefore,  none  in  the  laboratory.  Instead, 
oil,  gasoline  and  electric  stoves  are  used.  Dr.  Leonard  is  very 
anxious  to  have  a  new  laboratory  but  is  afraid  that  he  will  not 
get  the  money  for  it. 

The  school  building  is  a  large  brick  structure  of  three  stories. 
In  the  theatre  and  assembly  hall,  a  large  room  equipped  with 
a  stage  and  an  auditorium  for  about  four  hundred  people,  a 
class  in  singing  was  going  on.  About  25  boys,  a  number  of 
them  newcomers,  all  of  them  low-grade  and  feebleminded, 
were  being  instructed  by  a  woman  teacher  in  singing  hymns. 
They  sang  several  for  us  and  seemed  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  in  what  they  were  doing.  They  had  learned  the 
words  and  music  by  heart.  Each  held  a  music  book  in  his 
hand,  which,  however,  but  few  consulted.  The  teacher  played 
the  piano  and  led  the  singing,  and  the  pupils  followed  her 
lead. 

Various  classes  were  seen  in  which  the  children  were  being 
instructed  in  geography,  in  basket  work,  in  making  paper 
patterns,  folding  colored  papers  into  various  shapes,  making 
outline  drawings  and  silhouettes,  filling  in  outline  drawings  in 
simple  colored  chalk  and  so  on. 

In  the  kindergarten  two  women  were  instructing  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8.  One  of  the  in- 
structors played  the  piano  and  the  other  directed  the  games, 
which  were  simple  rhythmical  dances  and  gestures  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  music.  The  tunes  played  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  children's  minds  with  particular  games.  When 
the  musician  played  a  tune  and  the  other  teacher  asked  what 
it  was,  several  children  would  call  out  the  name  of  the  game 
and  usually  one  or  more  had  it  right.  They  would  then  exe- 
cute the  dance,  apparently  with  great  enjoyment,  until  the 
music  came  to  a  stop  with  a  loud  final  chord.     Then  each  child 
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would  seek  its  chair,  this  being  a  signal.  The  children  played 
with  interest,  and  all  of  them  understood  the  final  signal.  The 
room  was  much  too  small  for  the  class,  which  was  overcrowded 
even  when  the  children  were  sitting  down.  However,  a  new 
building,  which  will  be  much  better,  is  now  being  built. 

In  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor,  a  high-grade,  feeble- 
minded girl  of  about  16  was  receiving  violin  instruction  from 
the  teacher  who  had  conducted  the  singing  lesson  in  the  the- 
atre. They  performed  a  duet  for  us  very  acceptably.  The 
patient  was  a  tall,  well-built,  rather  pretty  girl,  who  is  said  to 
have  a  decided  talent  for  music.  She  had  escaped  and  been 
returned  to  the  institution.  When  the  superintendent  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  enjoy  this  work,  she  appeared  indifferent  and 
a  little  bit  sullen  and  said  that  she  wanted  to  get  out,  that 
she  was  tired  of  institution  life  and  didn't  care  for  music  or 
anything  else.     The  girl  was  a  sex  delinquent,  and  they  found 

it  difficult  to  arouse  her  interest. 

The  gymnasium,   a  very  adequate,  large,   brick  structure, 

which  consisted  practically  entirely  of  the  gymnasium  proper 
with  high  steel  rafters  and  a  hard-wood  floor,  accommodates 
about  500  persons.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  raised  plat- 
form on  which  was  a  piano.  An  instructor  was  seated  at  this 
piano,  playing  music  to  which  a  group  of  girls  from  10  to  14 
years  old  were  playing  dancing  games.  After  a  while  the 
teacher  came  down  and  played  with  them,  teaching  them  the 
distinction  between  left  and  right  hand  and  left  and  right  foot. 
There  were  many  beginners  in  this  class,  but  they  all  showed 
considerable  interest  in  the  work,  except  one  or  two  who  were 
quite  apathetic,  and  these,  the  superintendent  said,  had  shown 
evidence  of  disturbance  of  the  internal  secretions. 

The  new  kindergarten,  which  is  almost  completed,  is  an  en- 
tirely fire- proof  structure  of  brick,  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  floors  are  terrazzo  tiles  and  there  are  large  black- 
boards built  into  the  walls.  It  is  a  one  story  building  of  the 
most  modern  type,  and  will  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  school  rooms  especially  in  the  kindergarten  department. 

The  laundry  is  established  in  one  of  the  old  buildings.  Here 
about  150  women  and  perhaps  a  dozen  men  are  employed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  single  attendant.  These  patients  were 
occupying  both  floors  of  the  building,  a  wood  structure,  with  a 
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narrow  and  much  worn  wooden  staircase,  connecting  the  two 
floors.  The  laundry  machinery  was  old  and  very  much  crowded. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  water  and  soap  suds,  and  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  place  was  the  strong  and  very  dis- 
agreeable odor  emanating  apparently  from  the  soiled  linen. 

The  superintendent  said  the  laundry  was  quite  inadequate, 
was  very  much  overcrowded,  and  judging  by  the  odor  that 
came  from  every  pile  of  clothes,  the  work  was  not  so  thor- 
oughly done  as  seems  desirable.  The  articles  are  put  through 
the  laundry  at  the  greatest  possible  speed  and  no  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  cleaned. 
One  of  the  assistant  physicians  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the 
laundry,  and  he  appeared  during  our  visit,  though  I  was  told 
that  on  account  of  his  many  duties,  he  spends  very  little  time 
there.  While  we  were  looking  on,  one  of  the  feebleminded 
men  removed  some  wash  from  the  centrifugal  drying  machine 
and  dropped  it  into  a  pail  of  dirty  water.  He  was  about  to 
place  it  in  the  basket  with  the  other  wash,  when  stopped  by  the 
assistant  physician,  who  had  to  use  considerable  persuasion  to 
get  him  to  pass  it  back  to  the  washing  machine  so  that  it  could 
be  done  over.  I  felt  from  this,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  portion  of  the  wash  might  have  been  placed  on  the 
ironing  machine  as  clean.  Even  at  the  ironing  machine,  I 
noted  that  the  linen  and  blankets  coming  through  were  not 
free  from  the  disagreeable  odor  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  place. 

Upstairs  there  was  a  large  room  in  which  the  ironing  boards 
were  placed,  and  another  large  room  in  which  the  patients  were 
sewing  and  dressmaking.  Here  the  work  seemed  to  be  done 
in  better  fashion  than  downstairs,  and  several  of  the  workers 
seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  their  ironing,  which  was  excel- 
lent. I  noted  that  a  good  many  nice  blouses  and  other  articles 
of  female  apparel  with  lace  ornaments  were  being  ironed,  and 
was  told  that  these  belonged  to  the  nurses  and  attendants.  As 
is  often  the  case  in  such  places,  the  main  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  personal  belongings  of  the  nurses  to  the  detriment  of 
the  regular  institution  wash. 

The  remedy  usually  applied  of  reducing  the  amount  of  linen 
allowed  the  nurses  and  attendants  per  week  would  not  ade- 
quately meet  the  requirements  here,  as  it  seemed  to  me  on  my 
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visit  that  the  machinery,  the  space  and  the  number  of  workers 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
bed  linen,  towels  and  table  linen  that  had  to  be  put  through 
this  laundry  every  day.  Dr.  Leonard  informed  me  that  he  was 
going  to  request  an  appropriation  for  a  new  laundry  building 
and  a  separate  industrial  building  this  year,  but  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  getting  it.  From  what  I  saw,  I  should  judge  that 
a  new  laundry  was  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  interests  of  the 
health  of  the  institution. 

A  few  of  the  boys  of  the  institution,  who  are  rather  brighter 
than  the  rest,  are  employed  in  the  shoe  shop,  the  brush  making 
shop,  the  butcher  shop  and  the  creamery,  but  in  the  bakery  the 
workers  are  all  paid  help.  The  shoe  shop  is  in  charge  of  a  paid 
cobbler,  who  has  four  or  five  high-grade  feebleminded  boys 
working  with  him.  It  is  equipped  with  simple  machinery 
for  cutting  and  sewing  the  leather.  Here  shoes  are  repaired 
and  new  ones  made  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  mak- 
ing of  orthopedic  shoes.  The  brush  making  shop  also  is  in 
charge  of  a  paid  man  who  employs  perhaps  a  dozen  feebleminded 
men  and  boys.  They  make  brushes  here  not  only  for  the  en- 
tire institution  but  they  suppty  all  kinds  to  all  the  other  State 
institutions  as  well. 

In  the  butcher  shop  was  stored  one  month's  supply  of  meat, 
not  quite  6,000  pounds.  This  building  needs  to  be  repainted. 
So  also  does  the  creamery.  This  is  provided  with  cream  sepa- 
rators, refrigerators  and  pasteurizing  apparatus.  The  cream 
is  brought  up  from  the  farm  in  large  cans,  the  milking  being 
done  by  feebleminded  boys,  and  is  distributed  into  smaller  ones 
to  be  pasteurized.  The  cans  are  all  cleaned  by  live  steam. 
While  the  provisions  seemed  adequate,  the  creamery  did  not 
seem  very  clean  or  well  cared  for.  It  was  stated  that  since  the 
report  of  Judge  Scully's  committee,  which  pointed  out  that  the 
herd  was  not  tuberculin  tested,  the  State  veterinary  had  tested 
the  stock  and  condemned  40  per  cent  of  the  herd. 

Discussion 

The  present  institution  dates  back  to  the  year  1875.  Some  of 
the  original  buildings  are  still  standing  although  a  great  num- 
ber of  units  have  been  added  to  it  from  time  to  time  since  then. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  institution  was  to  provide  an  "ex- 
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perimental  school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  idiots  and 
feebleminded  children  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 

Under  the  Charities  Act  of  1910,  this  school  came  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration.  The  very  ex- 
cellent object  of  this  institution  has  for  some  time  past  been 
buried  under  a  weight  of  custodial  duties  which  have  almost 
forced  out  of  sight  the  original  important  purpose. 

Since  about  1890,  when  the  first  custodial  building  was  added 
to  the  institution,  the  need  for  such  work  as  this  institution 
stands  for,  has  increased  so  much  that  the  custodial  function 
has  become  the  most  important  feature. 

There  are  several  causes  assigned  for  this  rather  regrettable 
occurrence.  In  the  first  place,  during  the  last  generation,  on 
account  of  the  increased  attention  that  has  come  to  be  paid  to 
the  feebleminded,  the  numbers  of  individuals  committed  to  the 
feebleminded  school  has  increased  so  enormously  that  the  con- 
structive features  of  education  and  investigation  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace.  In  the  second  place,  the  school  being  sit- 
uated at  some  distance  from  Chicago,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  send  only  the  severer  cases  and  therefore,  the  relatively 
untrainable  ones,  to  Lincoln.  In  the  third  place,  the  school 
system  of  Chicago,  having  provided  special  classes  and  sub- 
normal rooms  for  the  milder  and  trainable  cases,  the  feeble- 
minded are  rarely  sent  to  Lincoln  until  methods  of  training 
have  been  exhausted  or  the  individual  has  become  too  old  to 
offer  much  hope  of  benefit  by  teaching  and  special  training. 

Until  1915,  it  was  possible  to  send  patients  to  Lincoln  under 
a  voluntary  commitment.  The  requirements  for  admission  un- 
der this  arrangement  were  that  the  children  were  feebleminded 
or  so  deficient  mentally  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  in 
the  ordinary  public  school.  Under  this  law  children  were  fre- 
quently sent  by  their  parents  and  after  a  few  months  at  the 
school  were  returned  home  as  improved.  On  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  homes  were  often  inadequate  for  the  care  and 
supervision  of  such  children,  a  good  deal  of  objection  was  made 
to  this  work.  In  1915,  a  law  became  effective  which  enables 
any  relative  or  reputable  citizen  to  file  a  petition  in  one  of  sev- 
eral courts  named,  the  requirements  for  admission  being  that 
the  person  is  supposed  to  be  feebleminded  and  that  it  is  unsafe 
and  dangerous  for  his  own  welfare  or  that  of  the  community 
for  him  to  be  at  large  without  supervision. 
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The  person  alleged  to  be  feebleminded  is  brought  into  court 
and  if  found  so,  is  committed  to  Lincoln.  A  patient  can  be 
discharged  from  Lincoln  under  this  law  for  three  reasons,  either 
because  he  is  found  not  to  be  feebleminded,  or  because  he  has 
improved  so  as  to  be  able  to  care  for  himself,  or  because 
relatives  are  able  and  willing  to  care  for  him. 

The  old  law  had  the  advantage  that  few  cases  over  18  years 
of  age  were  admitted.  The  new  law  has  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing the  institution  more  authority  in  holding  cases  and  thus 
assuring  them  proper  time  for  receiving  some  benefit  from  the 
treatments. 

The  arrangements  in  regard  to  staff,  nursing  and  adminis- 
trative, are  according  to  the  uniform  standards  effective  through- 
out the  State  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Administration. 

There  are  probably  few  public  institutions  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  that  have  been  subject  to  more  criticism  than  the  School 
for  the  Feebleminded  at  Lincoln.  A  great  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties explained  here  and  a  large  number  of  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  made  the  subject  of  attack  at  various  times  and  from 
various  sources,  are  chargeable  to  a  need  for  general  State 
administration  of  public  institutions. 

As  has  just  been  stated  above,  this  has  been  recognized  by 
the  present  Governor  and  the  expectation  is  justified  that  diffi- 
culties will  be  remedied  within  the  immediate  future. 

In  discussing  this  institution,  therefore,  I  will  not  enter  into 
such  questions  as  the  organization  of  the  staff  and  working 
force,  the  per  capita  cost  or  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
the  buildings.  There  are  certain  general  principles,  however, 
the  discussion  of  which  here  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  constructive  plans  of  the  authorities. 

In  pointing  out  above  that  the  custodial  features  in  this  in- 
stitution have  come  to  take  first  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
provisions  for  education  and  experimental  research,  the  main 
difficulty  of  this  institution  as  it  is  at  present  functioning  has 
been  stated. 

So  important  has  the  custodial  problem  become  that  in  ad- 
vocating improvements,  various  influential  bodies  of  citizens 
who  have  taken  a  sensible  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  problem 
of  the   feebleminded   have   brought   pressure  to  bear  for  the 
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creation  of  a  new  institution  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  at 
Lincoln. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding at  Lincoln.  It  is  obvious  to  even  the  untrained  eye 
at  a  glance,  but  even  though  the  State  has  pushed  the  erection 
of  new  units  as  fast  as  the  funds  permit  it,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  deluge  of  cases  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  but  particularly  from  Cook  County. 

The  problem  of  merely  housing  and  feeding  this  multitude 
has  overtaxed  the  State's  provisions.  The  professional  service 
has  been  entirely  swamped.  In  addition  to  this  state  of  over- 
crowding, the  efficiency  of  the  institution  in  rendering  public 
service  has  been  unquestionably  lowered  by  the  distance  that 
separates  it  from  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

Before  the  projected  institution  near  Chicago  is  established, 
however,  certain  important  problems  of  administration  must 
be  solved.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  information  at  hand 
which  will  enable  one  to  determine  in  advance  what  the  size 
of  such  an  institution  should  be.  From  the  economic  point  of 
view,  it  may  appear  that  the  larger  the  institution  and  the  more 
these  patients  are  concentrated  in  one  locality,  the  more  effi- 
cient the  education.  From  a  professional  point  of  view,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  is  not  universally  true.  Since  we  are  not 
dealing,  in  such  an  institution,  with  the  production  of  a  com- 
mercial commodity,  nor  even  with  the  rendering  of  uniform 
public  service,  but  with  the  more  difficult  problem  of  personal 
service,  the  human  element  must  be  of  first  consideration. 

Educational  work  is  at  present  dependent  upon  personal  re- 
lation between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  even  more  important 
in  the  case  of  the  individuals  with  special  defects  or  who  are 
feebleminded,  for  intensive  training  here  can  be  the  only  hope 
of  effecting  improvement. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  economic  advantages  of  dealing  with  large  groups  can  be 
retained  without  making  the  individual  suffer  an  inordinate 
loss  of  special  attention. 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  first  necessity  is  a  careful 
scientific  classification  of  the  patients  to  be  cared  for  at 
institutions  such  as  the  one  at  Lincoln. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  this 
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institution,  such  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of  conduct 
and  age.  Even  though  the  mental  age  rather  than  the  actual 
age  of  the  patient  may  be  used  as  a  guide,  in  the  main  the 
classification  is  made  along  lines  of  orderliness  or  disorder- 
liness.  The  result  of  this  is  that  at  Lincoln,  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  institution  interferes  seriously  with  the  attempts 
at  training. 

The  institution's  distance  from  any  large  center  and  specially 
from  Chicago  creates  an  atmosphere  of  isolation  which  is  det- 
rimental both  to  the  procuring  of  efficient  staff  and  employees 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  scientific  ability. 

Lincoln  is  equipped  with  a  psychological  laboratory  under 
the  direction  of  a  very  able  psychologist,  Dr.  Harley,  who  is 
under  the  scientific  directorship  of  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer, 
director  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute. 

The  laboratory  has  persevered  under  many  disadvantages 
and  is  making  the  most  of  very  few  opportunities.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  staff,  from  the  superintendent  down, 
take  great  pride  in  the  scientific  work,  and  are  very  co-opera- 
tive, still,  the  laboratory  forms  a  small  island  of  constructive 
development  in  an  ocean  of  custodial  obligations. 

The  mere  problem  of  preparing  the  food  and  of  conducting 
the  laundry  not  to  mention  the  enormous  details  of  general  in- 
stitution management,  tax  the  resources  of  the  school,  both 
economic  and  human,  to  the  utmost. 

There  are  a  few  more  depressing  sights  than  the  laundry  at 
Lincoln.  An  old,  entirely  inadequate  building  filled  with  ma- 
chinery and  crowded  with  patients  of  all  degrees  of  mental 
inadequacy  down  to  imbecility,  vainly  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
the  flood  of  soiled  bedding  and  clothing  that  is  daily  pouring 
into  it.  Even  with  efficient  paid  help,  this  laundry  would  be 
no  small  problem.  With  the  entirely  incompetent  help  of  pa- 
tients, under  a  ridiculously  small  group  of  paid  workers,  the 
problem  becomes  a  forbidding  undertaking. 

The  kitchen  presents  much  the  same  spectacle,  although  here 
the  atmosphere  is  more  savory.  Dairy,  refrigerators,  wards, 
corridors,  bath  rooms  and  basements  all  bespeak  the  lack  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Such  an  atmosphere 
can  be  healthful  neither  physically  or  mentally.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  epidemics  of  disease  frequently  occur  at 
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this  institution.  With  the  carelessness  in  regard  to  refuse  that 
is  inevitable  with  such  large  numbers  of  feebleminded  individ- 
uals, with  the  unruly  members  of  various  groups  who  contin- 
ually destroy  window  screens  and  doors,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  fly  problem  is  a  very  serious  one  at  this 
institution. 

The  staff  are  not  only  not  to  be  censured  but  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  energy  in  combating  these  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  and  for  the  comparative  success  which  has 
met  their  efforts  to  reduce  disease  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection. 

During  the  agitation  consequent  upon  some  spectacular  in- 
vestigations and  as  the  result  of  charges  brought,  public 
opinion  was  recently  inflamed  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  which 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  inefficient  officials  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  competent  ones  to  take  their  places.  When 
such  unsatisfactory  conditions  as  exist  at  Lincoln  are  pointed 
out,  it  is  usual  for  the  community  to  demand  a  scapegoat. 
That  this  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  unjust  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  excellence  of  this  institution  in  some  other 
respects. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  disadvantages  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  patients  cared  for  at  Lincoln,  a  system  of  educa- 
tion both  in  special  classes  from  the  kindergarten  grades  up, 
in  the  gymnasium,  in  supervised  recreation,  and  in  the  trade 
shops  which  would  be  quite  satisfactory  even  under  more  fav- 
orable institutional  conditions  than  here  prevail,  has  been 
worked  out. 

The  new  buildings  recently  erected  for  the  school  and  shops, 
for  the  tubercular  patients  and  for  the  high-grade  feebleminded 
girls  are  excellently  designed  and  up  to  modern  ideas  in  every 
way.  A  more  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  as  exhibited 
by  this  institution  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  serious 
problem  is  not  necessarily  the  large  number  of  patients  but  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  staff  of  trained  workers. 

The  recruiting  of  the  staff,  however,  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  pay  roll.  The  problem  presented  by  the 
State  School  at  Lincoln  is  one  which,  while  it  may  have  been 
met  more  adequately  elsewhere,  is  one  that  has  not  been  prop- 
erly solved  anywhere  in  the  world.     Even  if  the  officers  and 
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trained  workers  were  less  competent  than  they  actually  are, 
and  therefore,  to  be  dismissed,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  properly  trained  candidates  for  their  places. 

The  obvious  deduction  is  that  so  long-  as  the  State  school  is 
run  as  a  custodial  institution  in  the  main,  it  will  not  serve  as  a 
suitable  training  school  for  specialists. 

One  returns,  therefore,  to  the  original  proposition  that  the 
custodial  features  of  this  institution,  while  they  must  be  ade- 
quately provided  for,  must  take  second  place  in  relation  to  its 
functions,  which  have  to  do,  after  all,  with  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  inmates.  The  State  school  should  be,  in  the 
first  place,  a  school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
feebleminded. 

A  discussion  of  the  recommendations  for  possible  improve- 
ments in  this  direction  is  presented  in  another  part  of  this 
report. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  various  provisions  of  Cook  County 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  non-institutional  treatment  of 
mental  problems. 

These  might  be  divided  into  public  and  private.  Under  the 
public  agencies,  we  will  consider  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Muni- 
cipal Court,  the  County  Court,  the  Board  of  Education  (Child 
Study  Department)  and  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 

Under  the  private  agencies  we  will  consider  the  University 
of  Chicago  Psychopathic  Laboratory,  the  Orthogenic  Clinic  of 
the  Rush  Medical  School,  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  the  Bureau  of  Personal  Service. 
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THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  RELATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Description 

To  isolate  the  Court  itself  from  its  too  closely  related  agen- 
cies, the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  and  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home,  would  be  to  give  an  incomplete  impression 
of  the  Court. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  offender  in  Illi- 
nois is  a  history  of  continuous  accretions  to  the  machinery  set 
up  by  the  law  of  1899.  It  is  also  a  history  of  rather  remark- 
able cooperation  between  private  associations  and  the  county — 
the  private  organizations  financing  and  directing  experimen- 
tally the  new  departments,  the  county  taking  over  each  new 
unit,  after  it  had  been  proved  indispensable. 

The  law  for  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent 
children,  the  first  juvenile  court  law  of  the  United  States,  was 
enacted  in  1899,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
Women's  Club.  Previously,  all  children  over  10  years  of  age 
had  been  held  responsible  and  treated  by  the  courts  as  adult 
criminals.  Under  the  new  law,  these  children  became  wards 
of  the  State,  "  subject  to  the  care,  guardianship  and  control  of 
the  court."  Though  the  law  stated  that  there  might  be  a  pro- 
bation department,  the  number  of  officers  was  not  fixed  nor 
was  any  provision  made  for  their  salaries.  However,  this 
branch  of  the  court  service  was  promptly  undertaken  by  a  pri- 
vate organization,  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee,  which  directed 
the  department  and  partially  financed  it.  The  actual  work 
was  done  b}^  police  officers  detailed  to  the  court,  volunteers, 
and  six  paid  probation  officers,  employed  by  the  committee. 
In  1905,  this  committee  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  placing 
these  officers  on  the  county  payroll  and  empowering  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  court  in  counties  of  over  500,000  to  determine 
the  number  needed. 

The  law  of  1899  forbade  the  detention  of  children  in  jails, 
but  made  no  other  provision  for  them,  so  that  a  detention  home 
also  was  maintained  by  this  committee,  assisted  by  appropri- 
ations from  the  county  and  the  city  until  the  present  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  was  built  by  these  two  bodies  in  1907. 
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In  March,  1909,  the  Juvenile  Ps3^chopathic  Institute  was 
added  to  the  Court  machinery.  The  Institute  was  privately 
endowed  for  five  years  to  carry  on  a  psychiatric  study  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  to  cooperate  with  the  Court-  At  the  end  of 
the  five  years  the  practical  value  of  this  expert  service  was  so 
well  demonstrated  that  the  county  commissioners  granted  the 
necessary  additional  appropriations  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
budget  to  take  over  this  work.  From  the  first,  Dr.  William 
Healy  has  been  the  director. 

In  1911,  a  new  branch  of  the  probation  service  was  organ- 
ized to  administer  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act  passed  that  year. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Court  was  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  assistant  to  the  judge  to  hear  the  cases  of  delinquent 
girls.     This  was  done  in  1913. 

The  court  acts  under  the  authority  of  the  "juvenile  Court 
Act" — the  "Compulsory  Education  Act,"  and  the  "Funds  to 
Parents  Act."  By  arrangement  with  the  Circuit  Court,  it  has 
jurisdiction  over  feebleminded  cases  and  passes  on  adoption 
cases  where  the  child  was  previously  a  ward  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.     The  present  judge  is  the  fourth  to  serve  in  this  Court. 

Appropriation  for  Year  1916 

Cf.  County  Report,   p.  193 

Staff  and  Budget  (exclusive  of  Judge) 

1  Assistant  to  Judge $  4,766  60 

13  Stenographers 13,800  00 

5  Clerks 4,920  00 

1  Chief  Juvenile  Probation  officer  3,000  00 

1  Assistant    Juvenile    Probation 

officer 2,000  00 

6  Division      Juvenile    Probation 

officers 9,300  00 

75   Juvenile  Probation  officers.  .  . .  96,060  00 

1    Nurse 1,500  00 

1    Interpreter 1,500  00 

1    Stenographer  for  Judge 1,500  00 

$138,346  60 
Office  expenses 1,500  00     $139,846  60 
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The  actual  cost  of  the  Juvenile   Court   to  the 
community   includes    also   the    salary   of 
1    Circuit  Court  Judge  assigned  to  this  court.  .  . .        10,000  00 
12    Clerks  of  circuit  court  for  juvenile  court  work       95,600  00 

Total $245,446  60 

Mothers  Pension  Fund  Appropriation  for  relief     $185,000  00 

Number  of  cases,  December  1,  1915 — December  1,  1916: 

Delinquent  boys 2,192 

Delinquent  girls 594 

Dependent  boys 1,096 

Dependent   girls 1,194                5,076 

Number  of  children  in  families,  receiv- 
ing aid  under  "Aid  to  Mothers  Act" 

Boys 580 

Girls 562  1,142 

Total 6,218 

5,076  children  brought  in  on  petitions 
1,142   children  whose   mothers   receive 
pensions 

6,218  children  directly  affected  by  the 
Court  at  an  administration  ex- 
pense of $245,446  60 

Expenditure  per  child,  about  $40 
Number  of  Officers  (excluding  Judge) 117 

Number  of  Commitments  Under  Twenty-One 
From  Cook  County,  in  1916 

Male  Female 

101  present  67  present 
19  discharged  4  discharged 

9  dead  8  dead 

9  escaped  12  on  parole 
15  on  parole 

153  91 
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THE  JUVENILE  PSYCHOPATHIC  INSTITUTE 

Description 

The  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  was  organized  in 
March,  1909,  with  a  private  endowment  for  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  value  of  this  work  had  been  so  well 
established  that  the  work  was  taken  over  under  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

This  was  the  first  psychopathic  laboratory  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  a  court  in  the  United  States,  and  the  work 
of  the  institute  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  discussion  here. 

The  children  are  brought  to  this  laboratory  by  probation 
officers  and  in  some  cases  by  their  parents,  because  for  some 
reason  their  difficulties  seemed  to  be  due  to  mental  abnormal- 
ities.    Dr.  Healy  has  also  endeavored  to  examine  all  repeaters. 

Each  child  is  given  a  physical  examination;  a  psychological 
examination  is  made  by  the  psychologist;  and  the  child  him- 
self is  interviewed  by  the  director.  Practically  always  the 
parents  are  interviewed  and  as  complete  a  history  as  possible 
is  obtained  from  the  probation  officer,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  the  case. 

This  laboratory  was  started  under  private  funds  in  March, 
1909,  and  after  five  years  was  taken  over  by  the  county. 

Staff:     Director,  Dr.  William  Healy. 

Assistant  Director,   Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner. 
One  stenographer. 

Budget: 

1  Director $4,000  00 

1  Assistant  Director 1,440  00 

1  Stenographer 1,080  00 

Number  of  cases,  November  1,  1915 — November  1,  1916 — 850. 
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JUVENILE  COURT 

Departments: 

The  law  for  the  care  of  neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  was  enacted  July,  1899. 

Up  to  this  time,  juvenile  and  adult  delinquents  were  treated 
alike.  The  probation  feature  was  administered  by  police 
officers  and  volunteers,  and  six  officers  supported  by  private 
funds.  A  law  of  1905  established  the  Probation  Department. 
In  counties  of  over  59,000  the  force  consists  of  as  many  officers 
as  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  shall  determine  by  order 
entered  of  record. 

The  Psychopathic  Institute  was  established  under  private 
funds,  March,  1909.  In  1913  a  woman  assistant  to  the  Judge 
was  appointed  to  hear  the  cases  of  delinquent  girls. 

The  ' '  Funds  to  Parents  ' '  Department  was  added  by  the 
Mothers'  Pension  Law  of  1911. 

Authority  and  Scope: 

The  Court  acts  under  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  the  Compul- 
sory Education  Law  and  the  Mothers'  Pension  Law. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Circuit  Court,  it  has  jurisdiction 
over  feebleminded  cases  that  are  already  wards  of  this  court. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Circuit  Court,  it  passes  on  adoption 
cases  concerning  wards  of  this  court. 

Complaint:     Director,  Miss  Jewell. 

Investigation  of  all  cases  except  pension  applications. 

Child  placing:     Director,  Mrs.  Shannon. 

Charge  of  all  cases  of  dependent  and  semi-delinquent  girls, 
in  which  a  probation  officer  is  appointed  legal  guardian  of  the 
child,  with  the  right  to  place  in  a  home. 

Delinquent  boys:     Director,  Harry  Hill. 
Charge  of  all  delinquent  boys  on  probation. 

Mothers'  pension:     Director,  Mrs.  Quinlan. 

Dependent  children:     Director,  Mrs.  Long. 

In  charge  of  all  cases  of  dependent  children  on  probation, 
and  delinquent  girls  on  probation  in  their  own  homes. 
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Summary : 

The  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  comprises  correction  and 
relief. 

The  correctional  work  comprises  the  special  work  of  the 
Juvenile  Psychopathic  Laboratory  and  the  examination  by  the 
probation  officer.  There  are  eighty  county  police  probation 
officers  and  thirty-five  city  police  probation  officers  assigned 
to  serve  in  this  court.  Cases  are  sent  to  various  correctional 
institutions  or  placed  under  probation  in  their  homes,  or  are 
boarded  out. 

The  principal  correctional  institutions  to  which  the  cases 
are  sent  are: 

Chicago  Parental  School. 

House  of  The  Good  Shepherd. 

Illinois  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac. 

Delinquent  State  School  and  Colony  for  Feebleminded. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva. 
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JUVENILE    COURT 

Discussion 

This  Court,  which  is  carrying  on  pioneer  work  in  the 
enlightened  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  has  been  developed 
under  the  personal  direction  of  such  unusually  progressive  and 
efficient  leaders  that  a  critical  analysis  is  unnecessary. 

The  idea  of  a  Juvenile  Court  and  the  treatment  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  as  a  problem  distinct  from  that  of  the  adult 
offenders  is  such  a  step  in  advance  that  its  further  develop- 
ment may  be  safely  left  to  the  workers  engaged  in  the  various 
phases  of  its  activities. 

The  community  is  fortunate  in  having  had  as  Judges  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  men  of  unusual  eminence  in  their  profession 
and  of  great  personal  devotion  to  ideals  of  child  welfare  car- 
ried out  in  spite  of  deterring  obstacles  and  at  great  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  especially  of  the  progressive  civic 
bodies:  the  Chicago  City  Club,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
the  Chicago  Woman's  City  Club.  Of  first  importance  in  the 
successful  development  of  this  institution  has  been  the  unsel- 
fish and  indefatigable  support  given  it  by  Mrs.  William  F. 
Dummer,  who  created  and  personally  maintained  the  Juve- 
nile Psychopathic  Institute  for  five  years  until  the  county  rec- 
ognized it  as  an  indispensable  unit  in  the  management  of  the 
problem  of  juvenile  offenders  and  officially  took  it  over  in 
1914. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  actual  procedure  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  is  as  unnecessary  as  such  a  description 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  since  the  work  is  so  well  known  to 
everyone  through  Dr.  Healy's  books.  Dr.  Healy  has  done  a 
really  remarkable  piece  of  pioneer  work  in  this  field.  He  has 
developed  a  system  of  mental  tests  which  are  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  psychologists,  and  he  has  proved 
once  and  for  all  to  judges  the  value  of  a  psychopathic  service. 

The  list  of  Circuit  Court  Judges  who  have  served  as  Judges 
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in  the  Juvenile  Court  is  impressive.  They  are :  Judge  Richard 
Tuttle,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney, 
and  the  present  Judge,  Judge  Victor  P.  Arnold.  Of  the  utmost 
importance  in  this  successful  development  and  the  principal 
factor  in  making  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago  of  international 
importance  has  been  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Healy,  as  director 
of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  since  its  beginning. 

The  probation  service  in  connection  with  this  Court  has 
from  the  beginning  maintained  a  standard  of  service  and  has 
on  the  whole  been  represented  by  a  group  of  workers  such  as  is 
unusual  in  this  country. 

In  attempting  any  critical  comment  in  regard  to  this  Court 
and  its  work,  one  is  forced  to  look  outside  the  same  for  a 
target.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  spite  of  the  universal  approval 
that  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County  has  had 
at  the  hands  of  competent  critics  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  local  community  regards  this 
Court  with  pride,  it  has  throughout  its  existence  been  the 
subject  of  attack  from  various  sources. 

Most  recently  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  self-appointed  civic 
reformers  of  little  understanding  and  negligible  qualifications, 
extending  through  a  long  number  of  years  and  after  repeated 
failure,  has  culminated  in  an  interference  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Court,  which  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  happens  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  most  critical 
moments  of  our  country's  career. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  all  these  attacks  is  their  lack 
of  constructive  suggestion.  Almost  without  exception  charges 
are  brought  against  the  integrity  and  the  competence  of  offi- 
cials, against  the  validity  of  the  laws  under  which  they  operate, 
under  the  guise  of  righting  a  public  wrong  and  protecting  the 
helpless  against  aggression  on  the  part  of  ruthless  authorities. 
The  lack  of  reserve  in  statement  and  the  total  failure  to 
show  any  appreciation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as 
the  futility  of  the  suggestions  made  for  improving  conditions, 
makes  one  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  motive  back  of  the  move- 
ment or  the  mental  balance  of  its  exponents. 

These  statements  are  made  here  not  so  much  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  particular  incident  as  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
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our  entire  social  organization  in  resisting  the  attack  of  mis- 
guided zealots  or  unscrupulous  adventurers.  Until  the  public 
has  a  greater  faith  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the 
officials  to  whom  it  entrusts  the  duties  of  administration,  public 
institutions  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  objects  of  such 
attacks  from  time  to  time. 

Little  can  be  gained  by  hasty  and  emotional  attempts  at  reor- 
ganization. Constructive  criticism  is  always  important  and  is 
particularly  necessary  in  a  democracy,  but  vituperation  and 
sensationalism  have  no  place  in  orderly  procedure. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note  that  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  attacks  against  the  Juvenile  Court  the  public 
press  has  uniformly  maintained  an  attitude  of  calmness  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
criticisms,  which  has  done  much  to  reassure  the  public. 

The  chief  reason  for  mentioning  these  efforts  at  all  in  this 
report  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
community  has  not  been  misled,  it  is  evident  that  much  is  still 
to  be  desired  in  respect  to  the  appreciation  by  the  public  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  necessity  of  not  only  continuing  it  to  its  fullest  extent  in 
its  established  functions,  but  to  push  the  development  of  its 
activities  to  the  full  measure  that  the  resources  will  allow. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  recognizing  perhaps 
better  than  the  average  citizen  the  need  for  this  work,  is  doing 
what  it  can  in  this  direction.  A  strong  public  sentiment,  how- 
ever, should  arise  to  support  the  Commissioners  in  this  work, 
lest  it  be  impeded  by  the  pressure  in  another  direction. 
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MUNICIPAL    COURT 
Description 

The  organization  of  the  Municipal  Court  is  as  follows :  The 
Chief  Justice,  at  present  Judge  Harry  Olson;  thirty  Associate 
Judges,  who  serve  for  six  years,  the  terms  of  ten  expiring 
every  two  years.  On  account  of  the  steadily  increasing  amount 
of  work,  thirteen  County  and  City  Court  Judges  from  other 
counties  have  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Municipal  Court 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Chief  Justice  is  the  administrative  officer  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  business  of  the  Court.  He  is  assisted 
in  this  work  by  an  executive  assistant,  a  legal  assistant,  and  an 
assistant.  The  executive  staff  consists  of  a  chief  clerk,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  deputy  clerks,  a  chief  bailiff,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  deputy  bailiffs.  The  clerk's  office  is  divided 
into  five  departments  under  a  chief  deputy  clerk,  an  assistant 
chief  deputy  clerk,  civil  department;  and  an  assistant  chief 
deputy  clerk,  criminal  department. 

Under  the  chief  bailiff  there  is  a  chief  deputy  and  an  assistant 
chief  deputy  bailiff.  The  Sheriff  of  Cook  County  serves 
venires  for  jurors  and  levies  executions  on  property  outside 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  police  officers  of  the  city  are  ex-officio  deputy  bailiffs 
of  the  Court.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  districts :  in  the 
first  district  are  located  nineteen  branch  Civil  Courts  and  seven- 
teen branch  Criminal  Courts.  In  the  second  district  one  branch 
Court  disposes  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  Municipal  Court  has  grown  greatly  in  the  last  few  years 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  civil  suits  and 
misdemeanors,  felony  and  criminal  cases. 

The  branches  of  the  Court  that  are  of  special  interest  in 
connection  with  this  report  are  the  Boys'  Court,  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations,  and  the  Morals  Court. 

THE   BOYS'    COURT 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Society 
in  regard  to  the  large  number  of  boys  detained  in  the  County 
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Jail,  often  on  trivial  charges,  and  the  delay  in  bringing  them 
to  trial,  a  special  branch  of  the  Municipal  Court  was  opened 
in  1914  to  deal  with  these  cases.  This  Court  is  called  the 
Boys'  Court. 

All  boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  charged  with  crimes 
and  the  violation  of  city  ordinances  are  brought  to  this  Court 
for  trial.  The  work  of  this  Court  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the 
Municipal  Court. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  annual  reports  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago  it  is  pointed  out  that  "three  facts  of  great 
importance  on  the  relation  of  the  boy  to  crime  came  to  the 
surface  early  in  the  Court's  history :  first,  the  large  number 
of  arrests  by  the  police  for  trivial  causes  or  for  no  adequate 
cause ;  second,  the  serious  nature  of  the  crimes  committed  by  a 
small  percentage  of  the  boys ;  and,  third,  the  mental  status  of 
many  offenders  and  of  some  who  were  charged  with  crime 
when  in  fact  the  real  grounds  of  arrest  grew  out  of  acts  due 
to  feeblemindedness,  dementia  praecox,  epilepsy  or  other  mental 
afflictions." 

During  the  year  1915  the  Boys'  Court  disposed  of  5,453 
quasi  criminal  cases,  1,784  felonies  and  8,702  misdemeanors  — 
a  grand  total  of  8,702  cases.  This  was  an  increase  of  exactly 
1.000  cases  over  1914. 

MORALS  COURT 

In  the  Morals  Court  are  heard  cases  of  quasi  criminal 
nature,  felony  and  misdemeanor.  In  the  year  1915  the  Morals 
Court  disposed  of  11,828  quasi  criminal  cases,  36  cases  of 
felony,  and  497  cases  of  misdemeanor,  or  a  grand  total  of 
12,361. 

This  Court,  as  the  name  implies,  deals  largely  with  the 
problems  of  prostitution. 

COURT   OF  DOMESTIC   RELATIONS 

This  branch  of  the  Court  was  established  in  1911.  The 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  has  steadily  increased.  In  1915 
4,791  suits  were  filed. 
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Discussion 

What  the  Juvenile  Court  does  for  the  county  in  the  cases 
of  juvenile  offenders,  under  the  ages  of  17  in  the  case  of  boys, 
and  under  18  in  the  case  of  girls,  the  Municipal  Court  in  its 
various  branches  does  for  juniors  above  this  age. 

The  Municipal  Court,  under  Chief  Justice  Harry  Olson,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  the  community 
for  dealing  with  psychopathic  offenders.  As  a  result  of  Judge 
Olson's  efforts,  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  has  practically 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  regard  in  the  county.  This  has 
been  done  not  without  considerable  opposition  both  from 
within  and  without  the  Court. 

The  opposition  has  assumed  impressive  proportions  at 
times,  such  as  when  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
commented  adversely  upon  the  establishment  of  psychopathic 
laboratories  connected  with  criminal  courts. 

As  so  often  happens,  the  cause  for  a  good  deal  of  this 
opposition  is  to  be  found  in  a  misconception  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  factors  involved,  and  disapproval  of  indi- 
viduals has  been  expressed  in  language  too  general,  and  thus 
a  principal  has  been  censured  or  condemned  as  a  result  of  an 
attack  intended  for  an  individual. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  dissension  in  the  community  in  regard 
to  the  Municipal  Court  centers  in  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory 
of  the  Municipal  Court.  As  the  most  important  problem  in 
connection  with  the  service  that  this  Court  is  rendering  the 
community,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  Psychopathic  Labora- 
tory more  at  length. 

No  one  competent  to  hold  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ade- 
quate methods  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  delinquency 
will  at  this  date  deny  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  Psychopathic 
Laboratory  attached  to  a  Court. 

There  are  a  great  many  individuals  and  even  officials  of 
standing  who,  because  they  are  familiar  with  delinquents  as  a 
result  of  years  of  contact  either  in  courts  or  elsewhere,  may 
be  inclined  to  deny  this  statement.  On  closer  examination  it 
will  be  found  as  a  rule  that  these  are  persons  who  either  may 
mistake  familiarity  with  the  problem  for  an  understanding  of 
it,  or  who  have  little  knowledge  of  psychopathic  work  except 
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that  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Municipal  Court.  In  the  latter 
case  they  will  frequently  fix  the  responsibility  for  personal 
dissatisfaction  with  this  particular  laboratory  upon  psycho- 
pathic work  in  general. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  these  difficulties  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  some  of  the  personal  factors  involved.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  can  record  my  unreserved  admiration  and 
approval  of  the  unselfish,  even  idealistic,  efforts  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Olson,  who  has  worked  with  untiring  enthusiasm  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  laboratory. 

In  fact,  it  is  this  very  enthusiasm  which  deserves  nothing 
but  the  highest  approval  and  support  from  the  community, 
which  has  made  the  laboratory  the  target  for  adverse  criticism. 

The  loyalty  with  which  the  Chief  Justice  has  supported  the 
officials  of  the  laboratory  under  him  against  every  attack,  and 
the  generosity  with  which  he  has  personally  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  the  laboratory  may  have  done  to  arouse 
opposition,  is  as  unusual  in  a  public  official  as  it  is  inspiring 
to  those  interested  in  the  continuance  of  this  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Avoiding  all  subterfuges  and  approaching  this  organization 
with  a  spirit  of  objectiveness  quite  free  from  personal  bias, 
the  problem  seems  to  reduce  itself  to  that  of  the  personality 
of  the  director  of  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court. 

On  this  point  I  can  offer  the  following  observations.  In 
spite  of  the  cordiality  of  the  Chief  Justice  toward  my  work 
in  connection  with  the  survey,  and  in  spite  of  generous  as- 
sistance from  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  resources  at  his 
command,  it  has  been  impossible  to  receive  any  sort  of  cooper- 
ation from  the  director  of  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory. 

In  making  it  difficult  for  me  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
actual  workings  of  this  laboratory,  and  in  maintaining  an 
attitude  of  extreme  reserve,  I  concede  that  the  director  was 
quite  within  his  rights. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  examine  into 
the  personal  qualifications  of  officials  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided ;  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  a  member  of  a 
profession  who  has  passed  through  long  years  of  apprentice- 
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ship  in  fitting  himself  for  the  particular  work  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  ideals  of  academic  liberty,  I  believe  in 
the  principle  that  any  professional  worker  has  the  right  to 
establish  the  rules  under  which  he  wishes  to  carry  on  his 
work.  I  contend  further  that  if  the  expert  in  charge  of  a 
laboratory  considers  it  essential  that  his  work  be  carried  on 
behind  closed  doors  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  and 
be  given  the  fullest  liberty  in  developing  his  ideas. 

It  is  natural,  however,  that  isolation  thus  effected  will  not 
result  in  freedom  from  interference,  and  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  it  is  this  isolation  on  the  part  of  the  laboratory  and 
its  workers  that  has  caused  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  those  out- 
side which  has  gradually  grown  into  occasional  manifestations 
of  open  hostility. 

As  will  be  shown  later  in  this  report,  one  of  the  important 
features  that  require  readjustment  in  Cook  County  is  a  better 
correlation  of  the  various  laboratories  at  work  on  mental  prob- 
lems of  one  sort  or  another. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  means  may  be  devised  whereby 
greater  cooperation  between  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of 
the  Municipal  Court  and  other  similar  institutions  in  Cook 
County  may  be  effected  without  in  any  way  encroaching  upon 
the  professional  liberty  of  its  staff. 

The  second  point  of  importance  in  explaining  the  antagonism 
to  the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the  Municipal  Court  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  definite  classifications  and 
diagnoses  are  frequently  made  in  this  laboratory  which  prob- 
ably require  a  much  longer  observation  period,  under  suitable 
conditions,  than  it  is  possible  to  give  them  in  the  Court  labora- 
tory. The  result  of  the  laboratory  tests  and  the  diagnoses  are 
often  stated  with  a  degre  of  finality  which  is  probably  not 
intended  by  the  director. 

To  the  professional  man  who  recognizes  all  the  reservations 
inherent  in  these  diagnoses  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
them.  To  the  lay  social  workers  or  Court  officials  who  have 
not  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  these  terms,  the  definiteness  with  which 
they  are  stated  is  misleading. 
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It  must  be  clear  that  these  points,  however  interesting  and 
important  they  may  be  to  individuals  engaged  in  this  work, 
are  of  minor  significance  in  comparison  to  the  consideration 
that  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  has  in  operation  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  officered  by  a  competent,  paid  staff. 

Instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  personalities  of  the  workers 
and  quarreling  about  individual  decisions,  it  would  be  far  wiser 
if  the  community  bent  its  energies  on  strengthening  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  by  making  suitable  provisions  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  delinquency  in  all  its  magnitude  as  it  presents 
itself  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

If  the  needs  of  the  city  of  Chicago  were  properly  met  there 
would  be  available  for  use  an  institution  and  staff  large 
enough  to  include  the  present  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the 
Municipal  Court  and  several  others  at  present  existing,  as  well 
as  those  still  to  be  created. 

Under  such  conditions  problems  of  personality  would  be- 
come insignificant  as  compared  to  the  larger  problems  of  gen- 
eral policy,  legal,  social  and  psychiatric,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  worked  out. 

Professional  problems  could  be  discussed  by  the  profes- 
sional staff  with  mutual  benefit  and  an  increase  of  personal 
esteem  for  one  another  as  a  result  of  daily  contact. 

The  public  would  not  be  confused  by  the  rendering  of  ap- 
parently discrepant  diagnoses,  and  above  all  a  demonstration 
could  be  made  of  the  unquestionable  value  of  psychiatric  work 
in  connection  with  the  problem  of  delinquency  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  would  win  the  confidence  of  all  concerned. 

Such  inadequacies  as  might  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
individual  officials  or  methods  would  make  themselves  known 
in  time  for  improvement  to  be  effected  without  endangering 
the  continued  existence  of  the  institution.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  personal  attacks  upon  officials  who  are  actuated  by 
sincere  motives.  It  is  natural  for  an  individual  to  defend 
himself  if  attacked,  and  whatever  just  cause  there  may  be  for 
criticism  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  attempts  at  coercion  or  the 
application  of  primitive  force.  It  is  well  to  realize  that  popu- 
larity does  not  necessarily  mean  efficiency,  and  per  contra 
unpopularity  does  not  preclude  ability.     It  is  a  great  pleasure 
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to  be  able  to  state  that  Judge  Olson  in  frequent  consultations 
fully  concurs  with  many  of  these  statements. 

The  remedy  for  such  difficulties  as  exist  at  present  in  regard 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  Municipal  Court  depends,  therefore, 
not  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  one  official,  but  rather 
upon  a  greater  insistence  on  this  work. 

The  present  laboratory  should  be  increased  and  its  director 
and  subordinates  be  given  more  freedom.  The  energy  that 
has  been  expended  in  defending  the  psychopathic  work  against 
unreasonable  attack  should  be  conserved  for  calm  scientific 
development.  The  laboratory  might  well  be  correlated  with 
other  agencies,  according  to  some  such  plan  as  that  advocated 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  If  the  community  develops  its 
resources  for  dealing  with  mental  problems,  so  much  good 
work  will  undoubtedly  result  that  the  inferences  as  to  the 
value  of  continuing  the  work  at  the  Municipal  Court  Labora- 
tory will  be  obvious. 

The  probabilities  are  that  with  this  arrangement  the  labora- 
tory will  so  increase  its  efficiency  that  petty  criticisms  will 
cease  to  be  made  because  obviously  unwarranted. 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  various  branches  of  this 
Court  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  survey,  one  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  approval  of  the  policy  of  separating  the  work 
of  the  Municipal  Court  into  various  branches. 

Thus  the  Boys'  Court,  dealing  with  the  juvenile  offenders 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  ;  the  Morals  Court,  dealing 
with  the  delinquency  in  girls  and  women  over  the  age  of  18; 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  dealing  with  domestic  diffi- 
culties, perform  an  inestimable  service  to  the  community. 

Excellent  as  is  the  work,  it  requires  considerable  extension 
before  it  will  satisfy  either  the  needs  of  the  community  or  the 
standards  set  by  the  Judges. 

The  most  important  needs  of  these  Courts  at  present  are  in 
the  direction  of  prevention  of  delinquency  and  of  reeducation 
of  delinquents.  Aside  from  the  extension  of  psychopathic 
work,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  the  probation  work  and 
social  service  work  needs  a  considerable  increase. 

Less  burden  should  be  thrown  upon  the  police  and  more  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  social  workers  in  order  to  carry  the 
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effect  of  the  constructive  work  into  the  homes  of  the  offenders. 
Furthermore,  the  social  agencies  and  probation  department  are 
at  present  working,  on  the  whole,  too  independently  of  the 
Judges,  and  especially  of  the  officials  of  the  Psychopathic 
Laboratory. 

The  difficulties  that  are  noted  elsewhere  in  the  agencies  and 
institutions  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  are  obvious  here. 
The  lack  of  trained  workers,  due  largely  to  the  comparative 
novelty  of  this  work,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  community 
to  provide  some  means  for  training. 

That  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  purely  academic  institution 
by  lectures  and  class  room  exercises  is  obvious.  Similarly, 
practical  familiarity  with  delinquents  in  the  Courts  or  else- 
where without  professional  guidance  will  not  lead  to  training 
in  its  widest  interpretation. 

In  order  to  properly  utilize  the  facilities  for  practical  experi- 
ence offered  in  such  abundance  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  a  strong  central  organization  is  urgently 
required. 

Such  an  agency  should  not  only  correlate  the  various  efforts 
now  being  made,  but  should  serve  as  an  efficient  center  for 
professional  training  and  instruction  of  various  groups  of 
workers,  and  thus  produce  a  source  of  supply  of  competent 
officials,  which  is  at  present  entirely  lacking. 
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THE  COUNTY  COURT 

Description 

In  so  far  as  the  County  Court  deals  with  psychopathic  prob- 
lems, its  work  is  confined  to  sessions  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital.  A  courtroom  with  adjoining  anterooms  and  a  wait- 
ing room  is  contained  in  one  wing  of  the  building  on  the  ground 
floor  connected  on  one  side  with  the  dispensary  and  on  the 
other,  by  means  of  a  passage,  with  the  wards. 

The  idea  underlying  the  establishment  of  a  courtroom  in 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  is  to  expose  the  patients  to  as  little 
publicity  as  possible  and  also  to  prevent  the  transference  of 
patients  to  a  Court  House  and  back  again. 

In  this  courtroom  the  cases  detained  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  for  commitment  as  insane  are  passed  upon.  Com- 
mitments are  made  regularly  on  Thursday  morning  of  each 
week.  On  the  mornings  of  alternate  Wednesdays,  feeble- 
minded cases  are  passed  upon  by  this  Court.  In  the  case  of 
feeblemindedness  the  majority  of  the  cases  come  from  outside 
the  hospital. 

The  County  Judge,  at  present  Judge  Thomas  C.  Scully, 
presides  at  these  sessions.  Judge  Scully  has  shown  not  only 
great  interest  in  mental  problems  in  connection  with  his  official 
duties  as  County  Judge,  but  has  also  displayed  unusual  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  come  under  his 
consideration. 

A  number  of  praiseworthy  innovations  in  Court  procedure 
and  in  the  custody  of  these  cases  are  due  entirely  to  his  broad 
humanity.  By  far  the  majority  of  all  cases  committed  from 
Cook  County,  either  as  insane  or  feebleminded,  pass  through 
this  Court.  A  small  number  of  insane  persons  whose  cases 
involve  property  rights  are  committed  through  the  Probate 
Court.  A  number  of  feebleminded  cases  also  are  committed 
by  the  Juvenile  Court,  a  branch  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  this  Court  in  the  case  of  com- 
mitment to  the  insane  hospitals  is  about  as  follows :  A  com- 
mission consisting  of  two  physicians  is  appointed  by  the  Court. 
These   physicians    personally   examine    the    patients    assigned 
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to  them.  This  examination  is  usually  performed  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Court  session.  On  the  day  of  the  Court  session 
the  physicians  appointed  to  the  commission  sit  on  the  bench 
with  the  Judge  and  report  their  findings  to  him  under  oath. 
The  Judge  then  hears  the  statement  of  the  applicants  and 
other  witnesses,  and  then  the  patient  is  presented  in  Court  and 
questioned  by  the  Judge.  Disposition  is  then  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented. 

Discussion 

There  is  no  question  that  the  work  as  performed  at  the 
present  time  in  this  Court  gives  every  consideration  possible 
to  the  rights  of  those  concerned,  and  especial  consideration  is 
given  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  very  serious  objections  which  can  be  raised  to  the  com- 
mitment proceedings  as  practiced  in  the  County  Court. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  these  objections  are  and  why 
they  are  here  pointed  out,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  certain 
factors  not  directly  connected  with  the  Court  session. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  method,  while  appearing 
sedulously  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  patients  and  the  com- 
munity, seems  at  times  to  over-emphasize  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  procedure.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  in  most 
communities  is  to  reduce  the  prominence  of  the  legal  factors 
without  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  rights  of  individuals 
concerned  and  to  stress  the  medical  factors. 

The  act  of  commitment  which  carries  with  it  the  curtailment 
of  individual  liberty  and  therefore  must  necessarily  have  im- 
portant legal  bearing,  is  nevertheless  in  the  main  intended  as 
a  medical  measure. 

While  on  the  one  hand  commitment  may  remove  from  the 
community  an  individual  dangerous  to  society,  at  the  same  time 
it  attempts  to  improve  the  patient's  condition,  either  by  pro- 
viding for  him  treatment  which  may  lead  to  recovery  or  an 
environment  in  which  he  is  spared  the  results  of  his  own 
incapacity  and  in  which  he  therefore  will  be  happier  than  in  the 
community  at  large. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  misconception  on  the 
part  of  patients  and  friends  under  conditions  which  lay  the 
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chief  emphasis  upon  the  processes  of  law.  This  is  further 
enhanced  by  circumstances  which  are,  in  part  at  least,  directly 
traceable  to  the  procedure  adopted  in  this  Court. 

For  instance,  the  observation  period  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  preceding  the  Court  action  is  not  utilized  in  a  great 
many  cases  because  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  legal  ques- 
tions are  awaited  by  the  physicians  before  taking  active  medical 
steps.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  at  a  single 
session  of  this  Court  is  so  large  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  more  than  the  merest  custodial  care  to  the  patients  and 
only  the  most  superficial  examinations,  and  yet  the  commit- 
ment proceedings  must  be  based  upon  the  results  of  such 
examination. 

Eighty  commitments  in  a  morning  session  of  three  hours 
is  not  unusual  at  the  weekly  Court.  In  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded much  the  same  conditions  prevail,  except  that  in  these 
cases  there  is  as  a  rule  no  observation  period.  The  patients 
are  brought  in  on  the  morning  of  the  Court  session  by  social 
workers,  probation  officers,  and  others,  often  to  the  number 
of  20  or  25.  They  are  examined  by  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  Court,  consisting  either  of  two  physicians  or  a  physician 
and  a  psychologist,  and  then  brought  into  Court.  The  exam- 
inations are  made  as  a  rule  between  the  hours  of  8:30  and 
10:30  A.  M.  The  Court  session  then  lasts  for  two  hours  or 
more,  as  a  rule  from  10:30  to  12:30.  In  cases  of  doubt  con- 
tinuances are  ordered  and  the  patients  are  accorded  a  second 
examination. 

That  strict  observances  in  regard  to  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  patients  are  vital  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  one  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  wish  that  this  might  be  accom- 
panied with  less  general  publicity  and  with  less  haste. 

There  are  certain  recommendations  that  appear  to  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  these  facts  which  might  obviate  to  some 
extent  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system.  In 
the  first  place,  the  system  which  has  worked  well  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  of  having  the  Probate  Court,  which  is 
especially  concerned  with  property  rights  and  therefore  with 
the  appointment  of  guardians  and  conservators,  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  commitments  of  insane  persons,  is  to  be  rec- 
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ommended  here.  It  simplifies  the  proceedings  greatly  to  have 
one  Court  instead  of  several  engaged  in  this  work. 

In  the  second  place,  in  a  city  as  large  as  Chicago,  it  would 
be  better  to  provide  for  commitments  daily  instead  of  once  a 
week,  as  is  the  case  in  the  County  Court,  or  once  a  month  as 
at  present  in  the  Probate  Court. 

This  increase  in  opportunity  of  commitment  would  not 
necessarily  result  in  overcrowding  of  the  Courts,  provided  an- 
other essential  requirement  were  fulfilled.  It  seems  an  unne- 
cessary labor  and,  on  the  whole,  time  poorly  spent,  to  present 
each  patient  in  Court.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  procedure  exposes  the  patient  often  to  unnecessary 
anguish  or  excitement. 

The  arrangements  suggested  would  be  that  the  Probate 
Court  set  aside  a  certain  hour  every  day  at  which  time  com- 
mitment hearings  would  be  held.  The  physicians  appointed  by 
the  Court  to  make  the  examination  could  then  present  the 
results  of  their  investigation  and  the  applicant  be  heard.  The 
patient  need  not  then  appear  in  Court  unless  the  commitment 
is  contested  or  habeas  corpus  proceedings  are  instituted.  This 
arrangement  would  have  the  further  benefit  that  the  patient 
could  be  observed  and  the  case  disposed  of  according  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  patient  alone,  and  the  stay  at  the  hospital 
be  neither  reduced  to  an  insufficient  period  nor  prolonged 
unnecessarily  by  continuances. 

This  plan,  furthermore,  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
proper  emphasis  to,  while  drawing  definite  distinctions  between 
the  legal  elements  on  the  one  hand  and  the  medical  elements 
on  the  other,  in  each  case. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  would  probably  also  be  that 
the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  to 
state  institutions  would  not  be  performed,  as  it  is  now,  in  one 
day,  but  could  be  done  daily.  The  advantages  of  this  are  that 
the  patients  could  be  transferred  individually  or  in  small  groups 
instead  of  in  a  large  and  unwieldly  body,  as  at  present. 

The  present  method  of  herding  large  numbers  of  patients 
together  on  transfer  days  is  distinctly  undesirable. 

No  doubt  the  laws  will  have  to  be  changed  to  effect  this, 
but  in  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  such  changes  can  be 
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made  it  will  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  example  of  New  York  State  be 
followed,  of  confining  the  function  of  committing  patients  to 
a  group  of  physicians  appointed  as  examiners  by  the  State 
authorities  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  for  this  special  work. 
(Compare  "Examiners  in  Lunacy"  in  New  York  State.) 

Under  the  present  system  the  work  of  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  as  an  observation  and  scientific  station,  necessarily 
suffer'-.  On  the  evening  of  Friday  of  each  week,  the  day  on 
which  transfers  are  made,  the  hospital  is  almost  empty.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  there  is  a  gradual  influx  of  patients  which 
increases  as  the  next  commitment  day,  Thursday,  approaches, 
so  that  by  Wednesday  of  each  week  the  hospital  is  over  full. 
Thursday  morning  the  activities  of  the  hospital  are  practically 
suspended  while  the  commitment  proceedings  are  held.  On 
Friday  morning  the  transfer  is  made  and  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  legal  red  tape  which  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  com- 
mitment proceedings,  minimized  as  it  is  so  far  as  possible  as 
a  result  of  the  broad  common-sense  of  the  present  County 
Judge,  is  evident  also  in  regard  to  admissions  to  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  for  observation  pending  Court  action.  There 
being  no  adequate  provision  at  present  for  temporary  care  in 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  of  a  patient  acutely  in  need  of 
observation,  it  frequently  happens  that  such  patients  are  ex- 
posed to  unnecessary  suffering  and  their  environment  to  posi- 
tive danger.  Thus  it  has  actually  happened  that  a  patient 
who  became  acutely  delirious  or  maniacal  on  Saturday  after- 
noon could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
until  the  following  Monday  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  proper  forms  from  the  County  Clerk,  whose 
office  was  closed  over  the  week-end. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  legal  aspects  on 
this  point,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  article  on  this 
subject  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
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THE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Chicago  to  the  mental  problems  of  this  community,  especial 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  Child  Study  Department  as  the 
most  important  unit  in  the  educational  system  dealing  with 
mental  problems. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  dicussion  of  the 
educational  features  involved  in  the  general  problem,  much 
as  one  might  desire  to  do  so.  This  must  be  left  to  a  future 
time  in  the  hope  that  a  specialist  in  this  field  may  some  day 
be  engaged  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  needs  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  regard  to  the  education  of  its  children. 

There  is  probably  no  department  of  public  work  which  is 
more  in  need  of  investigation  and  reform  than  that  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  duties  with  which  this  Board  is' 
entrusted,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  entire 
community  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  success 
with  which  the  350,000  school  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago  are  educated  and  trained,  no  consistent  effort  of  any 
strength  has  been  made  within  the  past  years  to  rescue  the 
school  system  from  the  pernicious  and  hostile  influences  which 
are  continually  at  work  to  exploit  it  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Bad  conditions,  amounting  at  times  to  public  scandal,  have 
become  so  obvious  that  at  last  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of 
disinterested  civic  workers  have  met  with  partial  success  by 
the  passage  through  the  Illinois  Legislature  of  a  bill  designed 
to  abolish  some  of  the  more  intolerable  evils. 

Considerable  credit  for  this  movement  must  go  to  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  Chicago,  which,  in  spite  of  the  most 
bitter  opposition  and  the  open  hostility  of  powerful  groups  of 
professional  politicians,  has  persisted  in  its  campaign  of  pub- 
licity and  the  education  of  the  public. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  been  torn  by  politics  of  the 
most  nefarious  sort.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  a 
disgrace  to  a  community  of  the  importance  of  Chicago. 

If  there  is  one  department  in  a  city's  organization  in  which 
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professional  politics  are  out  of  place  it  is  the  Department  of 
Public  Education.  It  is,  however,  an  open  secret  that  there 
are  probably  few  departments  in  the  city  government  in  which 
professional  politics  play  a  more  important  role. 

This  is  partly  because  of  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
money  and  property  controlled  by  the  Board  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Board  of  Education,  though  composed  on  the  whole 
of  laymen,  has  persisted  in  attempting  to  manage  the  details 
of  educational  work  and  in  determining  educational  policies 
which  can  properly  be  done  only  by  professionally  adequate 
experts. 

Under  sucn  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
work  of  a  highly  specialized  sub-department  —  the  Child  Study 
Department  —  should  have  suffered. 

The  Child  Study  Department  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
physical  and  mental  problems  of  the  children  of  the  public 
schools.  The  work  of  this  department  has  been  so  unsatis- 
factory and  the  results  of  its  activities  have  borne  so  little 
result  and  fallen  so  far  behind  the  expectations  of  everyone 
that  even  individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  have 
taken  notice  of  it.  Nevertheless,  although  the  most  immediate 
remedies  have  been  obvious,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  conditions,  and  the  Child  Study  Department  is  at 
present  in  much  the  same  state  it  was  ten  years  ago,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  that  its  equipment  has  deteriorated  some- 
what and  is  less  adequate  than  it  was  then. 

There  are  three  workers  on  the  staff  of  the  Child  Study 
Department.  The  duties  of  these  three  officials,  two  of  whom 
are  physicians  and  the  third  a  psychologist,  is  to  examine 
children  referred  to  them  by  principals  of  the  various  schools 
for  physical  and  mental  difficulties,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  treatment.  This  work  does  not  include  the  medical 
examinations  which  are  conducted  in  the  schools  by  special 
physicians  at  the  request  of  parents. 

Aside  from  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  these 
officials,  the  fact  that  they  examine  only  children  recommended 
to  them  by  the  principals  is  in  itself  a  cause  for  unsatisfactory 
work.  The  selection  of  cases  for  special  examination  requires 
as  much  knowledge  and  special  training  as  the  examination 
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itself.  It  is  probably  fair  to  state  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
numerous  school  principals  under  the  Board  of  Education 
has  the  necessary  knowledge  or  training  to  make  such  a 
selection.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  with  a  school  popu- 
lation of  about  350,000  children,  a  staff  of  three  workers  is 
numerically  entirely  inadequate.  Finally,  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  no  direct  relation  between  the  Child  Study 
Department  and  the  special  and  subnormal  classes  of  the 
schools  exists.  The  recommendations  of  the  laboratory,  there- 
fore, no  matter  how  carefully  determined,  are  left  to  be  carried 
out  by  teachers  who  are  not  only  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Study,  but  who  have  almost  no  contact 
with  it. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Board  of  Education  has  made 
no  provision  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  special  classes, 
and  these  are  selected,  like  practically  all  other  appointees  of 
the  Board,  for  reasons  which  often  have  little  to  do  with  their 
professional  ability. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  utilize  some 
of  these  facts  for  various  purposes,  under  the  guise  of  inves- 
tigations and  proposals  for  reform.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1915-16, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  District  Superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  special  schools  presents  a  report  dealing  in 
part  with  the  mental  problems  of  the  school  children.  In  the 
report  the  system  of  mental  testing  employed  by  the  Child 
Study  Department  is  attacked.  Although  the  District  Superin- 
tendent is  not  a  trained  specialist  in  this  field  and  is  dependent 
for  his  opinion  upon  second-hand  information,  he  describes  a 
classification  of  mental  cases.  In  addition  he  publishes  in  this 
report  an  attack  on  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  which,  while  it  does 
not  deserve  serious  consideration,  is  mentioned  here  as  an 
example  of  the  methods  employed  by  some  of  the  officials 
under  the  Board  of  Education. 

By  printing  quotations  from  various  publications  without 
their  context  he  apparently  makes  out  a  case  against  the  use 
of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  which  might  seem  plausible  to  the 
uninformed.  In  summing  up  this  chapter  he  says  the  follow- 
ing:  "In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
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administrator  of  work  for  the  special  child  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  the  use  of  any  scale  as  an  absolute  autocratic  instru- 
ment of  mental  measurement.  Particularly  is  the  danger 
great  when  implicitly  relied  upon  by  courts  and  juries.  All 
these  tests  need  supplementing  by  sober  judgment  of  teachers 
and  psychopathists." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement 
in  so  far  as  it  points  out  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Binet- 
Simon  Scale  or  any  other  similar  scale  is  only  supplementary 
evidence  in  determining  the  mental  status  of  an  individual. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conviction  in  reading  this  report, 
however,  that  the  arguments  are  used  for  special  pleading. 
This  is  strengthened  by  considering  the  arguments,  quoted 
further  on  in  this  report,  for  and  against  an  examination  of 
the  child  by  the  "psychopathist"  before  or  after  admission  to 
the  special  rooms  for  retarded  and  backward  children.  One 
of  the  objections  to  an  examination  by  the  specialist  before 
admission  to  a  special  room,  for  instance,  is  the  following: 
"The  indiscriminate  examination  results  in  the  examination 
of  hundreds  of  children  that  are  not  recommended  for  the 
special  room,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  that  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated or  that  do  not  enter  this  division.  This  exam- 
ination is  an  expensive  procedure  and  objections  could  easily 
be  raised  against  such  indiscriminate  examinations  on  the  score 
of  economy."  "The  purpose  of  the  examination  is  or  should 
be  two-fold :  first,  to  determine  the  retardation  of  the  child ; 
second,  to  determine  if  possible  whether  pathological  conditions, 
if  present,  are  an  accompaniment  of  permanent  retardation,  or 
a  cause  of  temporary  retardation.  In  any  case  to  detail  patho- 
logical conditions  and  recommend  treatment.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  retardation,  whether  caused  by  permanent  or  remov- 
able handicap  is  shown  by  ordinary  pedagogical  examination 
with  sufficient  exactness  to  warrant  action.  In  any  case  the 
expert's  examination  for  mental  status  is  but  a  modified  peda- 
gogical examination.  It  remains  that  the  chief  need  of  an 
expert  examination  is  to  ascertain  whether  pathological  con- 
ditions, when  present,  are  a  cause  or  an  accompaniment  of 
the  retardation,  and  to  recommend  treatment.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  aiways  be  done  with  final  certitude  without  trial. 
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"It  follows  that  every  purpose  of  the  expert  examination 
can  be  realized  if  the  child  is  put  into  the  special  room  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  administrative  school  officers  and  the 
examination  made  subsequently. 

"The  following  considerations  seem  to  favor  such  pro- 
ceedings : 

1.  The  avoidance  of  tedious  delays  in  examination. 

2.  It  concentrates  the  work  of  examination. 

3.  It  frees  parents  from  the  hardship  of  taking  child  to  a 
remote  (to  them)  part  of  the  city  for  examination. 

4.  It  would  prevent  indiscriminate  examination  of  chil- 
dren that  cannot  be  accommodated  or  that  cannot  be  without 
compulsion  got  into  the  centers." 

These  quotations  are  given  partly  to  show  the  superficial 
nature  of  this  report,  which  represents  an  official  point  of 
view,  and  partly  to  show  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
work  of  the  Child  Study  Department. 

Such  phrases  as  "indiscriminate  examinations,"  "expensive 
procedure"  in  themselves  show  a  complete  misconception  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  work  that  the  Child  Study  Depart- 
ment should  do.  Furthermore,  there  are  certain  statements 
which  are  quite  incorrect,  as  the  remark  that  the  retardation 
is  shown  by  ordinary  pedagogical  examination  or  that  the 
expert's  examination  for  mental  status  is  but  a  modified  peda- 
gogical examination. 

The  recommendation  that  children  be  selected  for  the  special 
rooms  by  the  administrative  officials  is  contrary  to  all  dictates 
of  modern  science. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  so  much  space  to  these 
statements  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  for  various  reasons, 
these  arguments  are  favored  by  some  of  the  officials  in  author- 
ity. It  will  not  do  in  these  days  to  attack  a  scientific  method 
because  one  may  be  dissatisfied  with  a  particular  exponent  of  it, 
nor  should  recommendations  of  principles,  dealing  with  groups 
of  children,  be  made  on  the  basis  of  conditions  due  entirely 
to  personnel. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  unbiased  professional  observer 
that  the  whole  system  of  dealing  with  mental  difficulties  in 
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force   at  present  in   the  public   schools   of   Chicago   requires 
reorganization. 

In  this  situation,  as  in  others  in  Cook  County  discussed 
elsewhere,  a  mere  change  of  staff  would  not  in  all  probability- 
correct  the  faults.  Before  anything  can  be  achieved  in  this 
respect  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  entire  underlying 
organization.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Board  will  seri- 
ously undertake  this  work  and  will  make  disposition  in  accord- 
ance with  correct  principles  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  personal 
factors. 

Department  of  Child  Study 
Description  and  Discussion 

The  Child  Study  Department  is  located  in  the  Tribune 
Building,  an  office  building  in  the  business  district.  Part  of 
the  space  occupied  as  headquarters  by  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been  assigned  to  this  department. 

The  scope  of  the  work  as  outlined  by  the  Board  is  very 
broad.  It  includes  examinations  of  exceptional  children  of 
all  sorts,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  feebleminded,  truants,  incor- 
rigibles,  subnormal  and  retarded  children,  children  requiring 
vocational  guidance  and  children  with  speech  defects. 

A  total  annual  appropriation  of  about  $13,000  is  made  for 
this  department.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  only 
two  stenographers  connected  with  the  staff,  although  more  than 
5,200  examinations  were  made  during  the  past  year.  One 
would  expect  from  such  an  arrangement  that  the  records  would 
not  be  very  complete,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  fact. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  con- 
ducting examinations,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  estimate  the 
time  devoted  to  each  examination.  In  a  working  day  of  five 
hours,  the  regulation  working  day  in  the  department,  five 
children  were  examined  by  one  worker  or  about  an  hour  was 
allowed  to  each  case.  During  the  same  period  another  worker 
examined  from  twelve  to  sixteen  cases.  The  total  number 
of  children  examined  by  the  three  workers  was  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  because  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  statistical 
records. 
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Considerable  mismanagement  seems  to  exist  in  regard  to 
the  arrangements  for  appointments  for  examination.  The 
waiting  room  is  often  crowded  beyond  its  capacity  by  chil- 
dren who  have  been  summoned  for  examination  in  numbers 
far  exceeding  the  possibilities  in  the  time  allowed.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  often  rushed  through  the  examination 
room  at  high  speed. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  in  the  rate  at  which  the  workers 
examined  cases,  it  appears  that  the  worker  who  allows  an 
hour  for  each  examination  examined  nearly  as  many  children 
in  the  course  of  a  year  as  the  one  who  allowed  only  the  mini- 
mum time. 

In  addition  to  other  factors  making  for  inadequacy  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  there  is  anything  but  harmony  between  the 
different  members  of  the  staff.  Where  so  much  attention  is 
paid  to  personal  ambition  at  the  expense  of  interest  in  the 
work  itself,  as  is  so  frequently  evident  in  the  case  of  officials 
under  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  not  perhaps  entirely  unex- 
pected that  there  should  be  from  time  to  time  considerable 
friction  between  individuals  working  in  the  same  department. 

This  is,  perhaps,  of  special  significance,  and,  therefore,  all 
the  more  unfortunate,  in  a  scientific  group  like  that  attached 
to  the  Child  Study  Department,  since  mutual  respect  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  scientific  endeavor  is  especially  es- 
sential for  successful  work,  unless  indeed  the  individual 
worker  may  make  up  for  shortcomings  of  personality  by  un- 
usual brilliancy. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Child  Study  Department 
does  not  at  present  approach  an  adequate  dealing  with  those 
problems  with  which  it  officially  concerns  itself,  there  are 
numerous  problems  which  properly  belong  to  this  department 
and  which  are  not  at  present  being  considered. 

Among  these  one  may  mention  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  school  children,  amounting  in  certain  schools 
at  times  to  as  many  as  50%,  who  fail  of  promotion  at  some 
time  during  their  school  career  and  who,  as  a  result  of  this, 
are  temporarily  or  permanently  behind  their  normal  grades. 
The  haphazard  method  of  selecting  cases  for  examination  in 
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vogue  in  this  department  at  present  makes  it  impossible  to 
do  any  work  of  real  value  in  connection  with  this  important 
problem. 

The  relation  of  poor  nutrition  to  mental  status,  a  question 
of  prime  importance  at  all  times,  the  relation  of  foreign  speak- 
ing homes  to  the  educational  status  of  children,  the  relation  of 
race  and  the  years  of  pubescence  to  problems  of  mental  de- 
velopment, are  not  even  touched  upon  by  this  department 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  these  conditions,  nor 
would  it  be  important  to  point  out  some  of  these  difficulties 
were  it  not  for  the  fact,  indicated  in  part  above,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  not  only  does  not  clearly  realize  the  true  value 
and  function  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study,  but  is  itself 
not  capable  of  realizing  its  own  responsibility  in  regard  to  it. 

The  most  serious  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  system, 
aside  from  the  fundamental  fault  that  the  work  in  the  depart- 
ment is  not  performed  properly,  is  that  the  children  who  need 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study  are  not  se- 
lected by  competent  officials.  As  a  result  of  this  a  great  many 
children  who  urgently  require  assistance  in  regard  to  mental 
development,  escape  the  benefits  of  a  professional  examination. 
Such  cases  as  are  sent  to  the  department  for  special  study  are 
often  sent  too  late  for  the  examination  to  be  of  any  essential 
benefit  to  them. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  system  in  regard 
to  the  work.  There  is  too  little  consultation  between  experts  and 
too  little  coordination  of  effort,  with  the  result  that  no  definite 
policy  has  thus  far  been  evolved  and  no  standards  determined 
upon. 

As  a  natural  result  of  these  conditions,  there  exist  no  provi- 
sions for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  special  classes, 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  department  at  present  is  able  to  make.  By  no 
means  unimportant  in  producing  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  is  the  method  of  making  appointments.  Appointments 
to  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study  and  to  the 
special  classes,  while  ostensibly  made  as  the  result  of  an  exami- 
nation have  been  influenced  almost  entirely  by  political  con- 
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siderations  either  within  the  Board  itself  or  from  outside.  It 
is  quite  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  closely  acquainted  with  conditions  under  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  children  than  to 
the  political  influence  exerted  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  or 
appointee. 

The  new  Board  is  expected  to  make  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  present  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  these  necessary  reforms. 

The  President  of  the  Board  has  promised  that  political 
influence  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  Child  Study  Department 
He  has  stated  that  no  consideration,  except  that  of  the  welfare 
of  the  school  children  will  be  tolerated  and  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  highest  grade  experts 
available  in  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
Board  decides  that  this  must  be  done,  it  can  accomplish  it. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  community  is  accustomed  to 
being  put  off  with  fair  words  and  something  more  than  mere 
promises  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  those 
interested  in  seeing  these  vital  matters  adjusted. 

Staff: 

Salary 

Director $3,850.00  11  months 

1st  assistant 3,740.00  11  months 

2d  assistant 1,700.00  10  months 

Teacher 1,200.00  12  months 

Stenographer 780.00  12  months 

Appropriation       Expended  to  Nov.  1 

Teachers $10,575.00  $  7,675.00 

Stenographer 1,080.00  651.05 

Examinations 950.00  946.00 

Supplies 500.00  46.28 

Total  Appropriations $13,105.00 

Total  Expenditures  to  Nov.  1 .     9,318.33 
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Examinations: 

Special  and  Subnormal  Children 4,100 

Physical  examinations  of  teachers 1,160 

Consultations    in    connection    with    examining 

teachers 11 

Also  an  investigation  in  connection  with  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

An  investigation  of  over  age  for  school  grading  (not  yet 
completed). 
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COOK    COUNTY    BUREAU    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Description 

This  social  agency  originated  when  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  A.  McCormick 
passed  an  appropriation  creating  the  Bureau  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  April,  1914.  Miss  Amelia  Sears  was  appointed  head 
of  the  bureau,  which  began  by  taking  over  all  the  work  that 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  had  been  doing  in  the 
county  jail  and  adding  two  new  fields  —  social  service  work  at 
Oak  Forest  and  the  investigation  of  certain  cases  of  children 
placed  in  institutions  as  county  charges.  The  two  workers  in 
this  latter  department  investigated  the  homes  of  children 
about  to  be  released  and  also  investigated  cases  in  which  the 
parents  had  been  ordered  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
child  in  an  institution  and  had  failed  to  do  so.  This  work 
was  carried  on  until  the  director's  resignation  in  November, 
1915.  The  following  March,  when  the  new  appropriations 
were  made,  the  bureau  was  abolished,  the  division  of  children 
in  institutions  was  taken  over  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  was  reorganized  as  the  present  Bureau  of 
Social  Service. 

This  agency  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Britton  integrated 
what  had  previously  been  six  separate  charitable  organizations 
of  the  county  and  has  also  added  two  new  ones.  The  six 
original  departments  which  were  amalgamated  are :  The  Social 
Service  Department  of  Oak  Forest,  the  County  Jail  Depart- 
ment, the  County  Court  (non-support  cases),  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Statistician,  Psychopathic  Hospital  Division,  and 
feebleminded  cases  committed  through  the  county  court.  A 
little  later  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  State's  Attor- 
ney's office  was  added  and  two  new  departments  were  organ- 
ized, the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  towns  of  Rural  Cook 
County  and  the  Department  of  Jails. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   JAILS 

The  workers  in  this  branch  interview  each  boy  under  twenty- 
one  held  in  the  jail,  then  visit  his  family  and  others  to  verify 
his  story  and  to  learn  the  real  needs  of  the  case.    His  previous 
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record  is  looked  into.  If  it  seems  necessary,  the  boy  is  taken 
to  the  municipal  laboratory  for  psychological  study.  Besides 
the  work  of  investigation  and  the  making  of  recommendations 
to  the  Judge,  the  court  workers  frequently  have  to  give  more 
direct  aid  such  as  disentangling  the  family  from  the  clutches 
of  a  shyster  lawyer,  providing  an  interpreter,  procuring  the 
services  of  a  competent  lawyer  and  preventing  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  case  on  continuances  while  the  boy  remains 
locked  up  in  jail.  These  workers  also  attempt  to  provide  some 
occupation  and  recreation  for  boys  serving  their  sentences  in 
the  jail. 

PSYCHOPATHIC    HOSPITAL    DIVISION 

This  work  is  in  charge  of  a  registered  nurse,  who  has  two 
assistants,  also  graduate  nurses.  The  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  workers 
and  the  disproportion  grows  steadily  greater,  so  that,  one  by 
one,  phases  of  work  which  were  once  carried  on  have  been 
given  up,  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  a  routine  which  includes 
even  clerical  work,  for  the  department  has  no  stenographer. 

This  routine  work  includes  interviewing  the  patients  in  the 
wards,  helping  relatives  who  come  to  the  hospital,  filling  out 
the  extremely  complicated  commitment  blanks,  attending  court 
and  assisting  at  the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  hospital  to 
the  institutions  to  which  they  are  committed.  Besides  this 
work  these  nurses  have  been  trying  to  help  get  the  Lincoln 
blanks  for  the  feebleminded  cases  adequately  written  up,  which 
entails  spending  another  morning  in  court.  Then  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  emergency  work  in  assisting  to  get  patients 
to  the  hospital. 

Very  little  time  is  left  for  any  really  adequate  study  of  the 
cases,  for  visits  to  the  home,  the  teachers  and  employers  —  for 
getting  any  more  information  than  could  be  obtained  by  an 
intelligent  clerk  at  the  admission  desk  —  and  still  less  for 
attempting  to  do  any  work  for  the  two  groups  of  cases  who, 
perhaps,  need  it  most  —  the  patients  who  are  brought  to  the 
hospital  and  refused  admittance,  and  those  who  are  taken  into 
court  but  not  committed. 

The  records  of  this  department  are  rather  inadequate.  A 
great  deal  of  the  information  is  duplicated  on  three  or  four 
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sets  of  blanks.  For  instance,  the  record  of  admissions  filled 
out  by  the  admitting  clerk,  the  history  of  admission  which  is 
filled  in  by  somebody  in  the  hospital  and  one  of  the  social  ser- 
vice blanks,  all  give  exactly  the  same  information,  and  this 
again  is  to  be  duplicated  on  the  report  given  to  the  commission. 
Yet,  in  all  these  instances,  the  order  of  questions  is  so  arranged 
that  the  four  copies  which  may  be  necessary  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  carbon  paper. 

The  social  service  records  consist  merely  of  a  general  his- 
tory given  perhaps  by  the  father  or  by  some  other  member  of 
the  family  interviewed  at  the  hospital  and  possibly  one  or  two 
telephone  calls  to  other  hospitals,  where  the  patient  has  been 
previously.  Besides  these  records,  such  records  as  a  list  of  the 
patient's  clothing  and  the  record  on  the  ward,  the  very  badly 
kept  record  of  the  physical  examination  and  a  record  headed 
"Mental  Examinations"  are  all  kept  in  the  social  service 
folders. 

COUNTY   JAIL  DEPARTMENT 

Prisoners  received  during  1916 9,020 

Men 6,761 

Boys  under  21 1,529 

Women 650 

Girls  under  21 80 

Under  21  years  (including  women) 1,609 

Males  (white) 1,364 

Males  (colored) 165 

Females  (white) 66 

Females  (colored) 14 

The  County  Jail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
has  dealt  with  601  cases  of  boys  under  21,  which  have  been 
tried  and  disposed  of  in  court. 

Number  of  boys  under  21  tried  in  the  Criminal  Court,  no 
record. 

state's  attorney's  division 
Sex  crimes  investigations 

Number  of  minors  for  past  eight  months : 
126  girls 
36  boys 
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Appropriations  : 

Cook  County  Bureau  of  Social  Service  (nine  months) 

1  Director    $  2,375.00 

1  Associate  Director 1,350.00 

10  Investigators 9,135.00 

3  Social  Service  Nurses 2,430.00 

4  Clerical  force 2,714.94 

$18,004.94 
Office  supplies 450.00 


$18,454.94 

Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  (three  months) 
4  Associate  Directors $     960.00 

2  Clerical  force 390.00 

Office  supplies 25.00 


$  1,375.00 


Discussion 

Social  service  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term  is  a  com- 
paratively new  specialty.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  local  community  has  officially  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  work  by  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  of  this  department  is  not  altogether 
new.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  it  had  been  performed  in  the  county 
for  some  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  bureau.  The 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  is  on  the  whole 
a  work  which  until  very  recently  had  been  performed  by  private 
philanthropic  agencies.  The  work  of  these  agencies,  one  by 
one,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  county  and  finally  the  various 
departments  have  been  coalesced  into  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Service. 

This  idea  of  concentrating  the  authority  and  effort  is  an 
excellent  one,  provided  it  does  not  lead,  as  is  often  the  case, 
to  a  curtailment  of  funds.  Considerable  saving,  of  course,  is 
effected  by  doing  away  with  reduplication  of  accommodations, 
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supplies  and  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  saving  effected 
by  these  means  is  all  too  frequently  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  down  total  expenditures  and  thus  seriously 
limiting  the  work. 

Considering  the  small  size  of  the  appropriations  of  other 
important  departments  of  the  county,  the  annual  appropriation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  seems  unusually  generous. 
During  the  past  year  the  appropriations  have  amounted  to 
about  $25,000. 

Inasmuch  as  this  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  often  not 
recognized  by  individuals  in  authority  as  of  any  special 
importance,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  criticise  the 
work  of  this  department.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  say  that 
it  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  have  such  a  department  at  all 
and  that  improvement  of  its  work  may  safely  be  left  for  the 
coming  years.  That  such  improvement  is  necessary,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  records  and  in  regard  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  work,  as  for  instance,  in  the  County 
Jail  and  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  will  be  readily  granted. 
Every  hope  exists,  however,  that  such  improvement  will  be 
made  before  long  by  the  energetic  group  of  workers  on  the 
staff  of  the  bureau. 
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PRIVATE  NON-INSTITUTIONAL  AGENCIES 


PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORY   OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Description 


This  laboratory,  begun  in  1913,  is  maintained  entirely  by 
the  special  research  funds  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. The  principal  relation  of  the  laboratory  is,  therefore, 
to  the  University  and  only  very  secondarily  to  the  public,  so 
that  emphasis  has  been  laid  almost  entirely  on  medical  and 
psychopathic  diagnosis,  not  on  therapy. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  carried  on  by  the  professor 
as  director  and  by  his  pupils  as  clinical  workers  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  courses.  This  laboratory  is  housed  in  a  small 
cottage,  with  room  downstairs  to  keep  records  and  with  a  large 
room  which  can  be  used  for  a  lecture  room  and  for  a  waiting 
room  in  which  to  interview  patients.  Upstairs  is  a  room  for 
the  medical  examinations  and  another  in  which  the  mental 
tests  are  carried  out,  and  where  the  laboratory  tests  also  are 
made. 

The  other  phase  of  this  work,  the  relation  of  the  laboratory 
to  the  public,  was  carried  on  for  the  first  year  chiefly  through 
the  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  which  sent  most  of  the  cases  and 
supplied  one  of  its  nurses  both  to  assist  during  clinic  hours 
and  to  do  all  the  social  service  work.  These  patients  were 
generally  the  children  of  the  patients  of  the  Society  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  laboratory  were  carried  out  entirely 
through  this  social  agency,  as  part  of  its  case  work. 

In  the  actual  routine  of  clinic  days,  the  students  were 
divided  into  groups  and  assigned  to  the  different  services. 
These  students  were  graduate  students,  who  had  also  com- 
pleted a  one-semester  lecture  course  on  Abnormal  and  Mentally 
Defective  Children,  given  by  the  director.  During  the  two 
following  semesters  these  students  gained  some  experience  in 
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taking  case  histories,  making  anthropological  measurements, 
giving  the  Binet  and  a  few  other  mental  tests,  and  in  keeping 
the  records  of  medical  examinations. 

During  the  first  semester  the  clinic  was  open  to  very  serious 
criticisms,  the  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
workers,  that  they  were  not  transferred  from  one  department 
to  another,  but  kept  at  the  same  work  as  factory  hands  are 
kept  at  the  same  specialized  task,  because  having  gained  skill 
in  the  one  thing,  they  themselves  are  sacrificed  to  the  immediate 
and  practical  good  of  the  shop. 

The  second  criticism  is  of  the  diagnoses.  The  medical  ex- 
aminations were  thorough  and  made  by  an  expert,  the  psycho- 
logical tests  were  made  by  a  novice  under  utterly  insufficient 
direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  were  done  by  a 
woman  student  whose  entire  training  was  limited  to  having 
twice  watched  the  work  of  another  student,  who  had  had  some 
experience. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  laboratory  was  to  sacrifice  the 
social  side  of  the  work  to  the  academic.  While  in  a  teaching 
institution  this  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  the  case,  never- 
theless, judging  the  clinic  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  sur- 
vey, as  a  social  agency  for  detecting  the  defective  individuals 
of  Cook  County,  it  does  not  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for 
this  work. 

Staff  and  Budget.    Jan.  1,  1916— Jan.  1,  1917 

One  director  (physician) — $2,000  for  four  major  courses 
in  the  University.     No  salary  as  director  of  the  laboratory. 

One  woman  assistant  (clerical  work  and  nursing)  —  $30  a 
month  and  tuition  scholarship. 

Social  workers  (students  occasionally) — Voluntary. 

Laboratory  appropriation  —  $200  a  year. 

Number  of  cases.    Jan.  1,  1914 — Jan.  1,  1917 

Male 231 

Female 143 

374 
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Discussion 

It  is  of  interest  in  the  discussion  of  this  laboratory  to  note 
that  it  is  attached  to  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  to  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

The  laboratory  serves  a  double  function,  first  as  a  train- 
ing station  for  the  advanced  students,  chiefly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  in  the  second  place  as  a  clinic  for 
mental  cases. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  under  the  description,  the  labora- 
tory is  not  very  extensive.  The  annual  appropriation  is  such 
that  the  work  done  must  necessarily  be  limited.  During  the 
three  years  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1917,  only 
374  cases  were  examined  at  this  laboratory,  or  an  average  of 
124  a  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  development  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  this  essential  part  of  the  work  at  the  University, 
both  in  regard  to  training  students  and  rendering  public  ser- 
vice. A  department  of  this  sort  as  a  unit  in  a  university  of 
the  importance  of  the  University  of  Chicago  should  offer 
facilities  for  carrying  out  work  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
education  or  medicine,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  various  sub- 
departments  of  medicine,  such  as  pathology,  psychiatry,  thera- 
peutics, psychology,  anthropology  and  sociology. 
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ORTHOGENIC  CLINIC  OF  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Description 

This  clinic  was  founded  in  1914  by  a  private  gift  for  an 
intensive  study  of  subnormal  children.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  neurological  department  of  the  dispensary,  and  works  more 
or  less  in  collaboration  with  the  latter.  From  the  first,  the 
clinic  was  directed  by  Dr.  Young,  who  began  by  making  both 
the  mental  and  medical  examinations  herself.  The  cases  were 
almost  entirely  children  referred  by  the  other  physicians  of  the 
dispensary.  In  three  years  the  work  has  grown  so  that  now 
the  cases  include  a  large  number  of  adults  brought  in  by  settle- 
ments, the  United  Charities,  and  the  social  service  departments 
of  hospitals.  In  this  direction  the  clinic  has  been  filling  a 
very  definite  need  for  the  puzzled  social  worker,  struggling 
to  cope  with  a  peculiarly  unresponsive  mother  or  a  father  who 
proves  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  usual,  incapable  of  find- 
ing or  holding  down  a  job.  One  group  of  cases  last  winter 
was  the  unmarried  mothers  from  the  maternity  ward  of  the 
county  hospital,  who  were  systematically  sent  for  examination 
by  the  social  worker  in  that  ward,  anxious  to  make  a  study 
of  the  problem.  Altogether  nineteen  agencies  outside  of  the 
dispensary  referred  patients  here. 

As  the  number  of  cases  increased,  the  organization  of  the 
clinic  had  to  be  developed  until  at  present  it  is  as  follows. 

Dr.  Young  directs  all  the  work  and  makes  some  of  the 
medical  examinations.  A  number  of  other  physicians  assist 
on  different  days.  The  mental  examination  is  made  by  a 
psychologist  and  the  follow-up  work  is  done  by  a  social  worker 
assigned  to  this  clinic  exclusively.  Her  work  is  especially 
directed  to  seeing  that  the  medical  and  psychological  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out;  for  histories  the  clinic  relies  in 
most  instances  on  the  accounts  of  the  parents  or  the  social 
worker  bringing  in  the  case.  Two  groups  of  children  are  being 
most  carefully  followed  up  through  the  dispensary  —  the  syphi- 
litic cases  and  the  speech-defect  cases.  The  latter  are  sent 
regularly  to  the  speech  clinic,  under  Dr.  Kenyon,  for  continued 
treatment ;  the  former  are  treated  in  the  orthogenic  clinic.  A 
routine  Wassermann  test  is  made  on  every  case. 
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The  location  of  the  clinic  in  a  well-organized  dispensary 
naturally  tends  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  medical  aspects 
of  mental  defect,  and  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
giving  the  patients  the  necessary  physical  care  and  for  reexam- 
ining them  later.  Nevertheless,  the  psychological  and  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work  is  being  gone  into,  for  besides  the  more 
strictly  medical  work  of  this  clinic,  the  funds  provide  for  an 
experimental  school  for  a  selected  group  of  subnormal,  but 
not  feebleminded  children.  The  school  is  held  in  a  building 
nearby.  This  year  there  are  nine  pupils.  These  children  are 
intensively  studied  by  the  psychologist,  who  works  out  educa- 
tional recommendations  for  each  child,  which  are  carried  out. 
The  children  are  kept  at  the  school  all  day,  where  they  get 
their  lunches  and  a  noonday  nap.  The  school  staff  is  a  teacher, 
a  housekeeper,  and  a  dietitian.  Dr.  Young  directs  this  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  clinic.  The  clinic  is  open  four  half- 
days  a  week. 

Staff : 

1  Medical  Director 

Assistant  Physician 
1   Physician  (half-time  in  the  dispensary;  half-time  in  the 

school) 
1  Social  Worker 
1  Teacher 
1  Housekeeper 
1  Dietitian 


Budget  : 

July  1,  1915— July  1,  1916 

$3,000.00  private  fund 
2,81078  expended 

Number 

of  Cases: 

July  1,  1915- 
New  Cases: 

Old  Cases  (co 

-July  1, 
ntinued) 

1916 

33  adults 
145  minors 
:    356 

534 
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Discussion 

As  in  the  case  of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  Orthogenic  Clinic  of  Rush  Medical 
College  is  a  small  institution.  The  clinic  is  open  four  half- 
days  a  week,  and  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1915,  to  July  1, 
1916,  543  cases  were  examined,  of  which  only  178  were  new 
cases.    The  annual  budget  is  only  $3,000. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
cases  are  very  thoroughly  worked  up.  Located  in  a  well-organ- 
ized dispensary,  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  such  an  associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  performing  routine  mental  and  physical 
examinations,  an  experimental  school  is  conducted  in  which 
selected  subnormal  children  are  trained. 

The  chief  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  the  Orthogenic 
Clinic  is  that  it  is,  like  other  laboratories  described,  too  isolated 
to  perform  materially  important  service.  Since  science  has 
nowadays  become  with  few  exceptions  a  question  of  extensive 
organization,  none  of  these  small  units  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  making  a  satisfactory  and  consistent  attack  along  the 
lines  of  scientific  research. 
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ILLINOIS    SOCIETY    FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE 

Description 

The  first  work  of  the  society  was  an  unofficial  investigation 
of  the  care  of  the  insane  pending  commitment,  made  in  1909. 
In  the  spring  of  1910,  the  society  was  incorporated,  its  object 
being  to  cooperate  with  public  and  private  agencies  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  insane,  aid  in  after-care  of  patients 
discharged  from  hospitals  for  the  insane,  secure  data  regard- 
ing social  conditions  provocative  of  mental  breakdown.  The 
work  includes  a  department  of  occupations,  to  provide  suitable 
employment  for  feebleminded  and  mentally  inadequate  indivi- 
duals who  cannot  compete  in  ordinary  positions.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  first  work  of  the  society  after  1910  was  the  after-care 
of  patients  paroled  from  the  state  hospitals,  including  a 
bi-monthly  clinic  of  patients  paroled  from  Kankakee.  A  little 
later,  at  the  request  of  the  County  Judge,  it  took  over  the 
investigation  of  mental  cases  in  the  Detention  Hospital  prior 
to  commitment  and  supervised  this  work  up  to  January,  1914, 
although  the  county  paid  for  the  three  nurses.  Then  this 
work  was  taken  over  by  the  County  Psychopathic  Hospital  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  society.  The  society  also  looks 
after  cases  which  are  not  institutional  cases,  and  maintains 
a  vocational  department. 

Staff : 

1  superintendent 

2  field  nurses 

1  occupational  director 

1  assistant  occupational  director 

2  stenographers 
1  janitor 

1  cook 

Salaries  : 

$11,666.47 

Number  of  cases  under  21  cared  for  from  October  1,  1915, 
to  October  1,  1916,  about  115. 
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Discussion 


This  society  has  been  in  existence  since  1909  and  is  the 
second  oldest  State  society  for  mental  hygiene  in  the  country, 
the  Connecticut  society  having  been  organized  in  1908. 

The  history  of  the  society  is  a  long  list  of  achievements  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  insane,  feebleminded  and  psycho- 
pathic individuals.  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  it 
has  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Its  work,  although  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  community,  nevertheless,  is 
not  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  average  philanthropist.  However, 
as  a  result  of  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  workers,  it  has  managed  to  grow  and  has  made  par- 
ticular progress  in  the  direction  of  the  employment  of  the 
insane,  both  in  the  institutions  and  in  the  community. 

Under  the  conditions  created  by  the  state  of  war,  the  work 
of  this  society  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  community,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  as  part  of  the  national  organization  for  war 
relief,  the  society  will  take  a  place  among  the  agencies  dealing 
with  the  provision  and  care  of  certain  classes  of  dependents. 

The  society  has  moved  into  new  quarters  at  Hull  House,  and 
is  planning  an  extensive  campaign  for  juvenile  psychopathic 
individuals  and  a  state-wide  organization  for  dealing  with  the 
extra-institutional  care  of  the  insane,  and  the  occupational 
treatment  of  the  handicapped. 
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ASSOCIATED   JEWISH    CHARITIES 
Bureau  of  Personal  Service 

Description 

All  Jewish  psychopathic  cases,  both  feebleminded  and  insane, 
are  cared  for  by  this  bureau.  The  insane  cases  are  all  assigned 
to  one  worker,  the  feebleminded  to  another.  The  result  has 
been  unusually  good  cooperation  with  the  public  authorities, 
who  come  to  know  the  social  workers  with  whom  they  are 
acting.  Moreover,  the  two  workers  themselves  have  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  court  procedure,  the 
institutions  dealing  with  their  group  of  cases,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  special  investigations  that  will  be  of  value. 

Feebleminded  cases: 

The  worker  to  whom  these  cases  are  referred  takes  all  those 
that  are  at  all  doubtful  to  some  one  of  the  clinics  for  defective 
children ;  whenever  the  child  is  delinquent,  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  laboratory,  for  a  special  examination.  On  the  basis  of 
this  examination,  the  worker  persuades  the  family,  if  neces- 
sary, to  file  a  Lincoln  petition.  Where  the  child  is  a  low- 
grade  child,  she  merely  assists  the  parents  to  take  him  to  the 
County  Court,  where  he  is  examined  by  the  commission  for 
the  day.  The  bureau  does  not  sign  papers,  except  in  cases 
where  there  are  no  relatives. 

Besides  taking  the  children  to  be  examined,  a  family  history 
is  worked  up,  so  that  the  Lincoln  blanks  can  be  filled  out  more 
adequately  than  they  can  be  in  court,  where,  in  fact,  the  results 
are  usually  very  unsatisfactory. 

After  a  child  has  been  sent  to  Lincoln,  it  is  visited  every 
other  month  by  another  worker  assigned  to  the  visiting  of  state 
institutions. 

All  petitions  for  the  release  of  Jewish  cases  from  Lincoln 
are  referred  to  this  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Personal 
Service.  The  necessary  investigations  of  family  conditions 
are  then  made,  and  by  direct  correspondence  with  the  superin- 
tendent, the  best  plan  for  the  child  is  worked  out,  whether  it 
be  to  keep  the  child  at  the  school  or  to  return  him  to  his  family 
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under  the  supervision  of  this  department.     The  released  chil- 
dren are  followed  up  by  this  agency. 

Insane  cases: 

All  Jewish  cases  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  are  referred 
by  the  head  of  the  Social  Service  Department  there  to  the 
Bureau  of  Personal  Service.  Cases  appealing  to  other  branches 
of  the  Jewish  Associated  Charities,  in  which  the  main  factor 
is  insanity,  of  whatever  degree,  are  also  turned  over  to  this 
worker,  who  cares  for  an  average  of  six  new  cases  a  week. 
The  work  falls  into  three  divisions  —  court  work,  after-care 
of  cases  not  committed,  and  after-care  of  institutional  cases. 

The  visitor  takes  the  list  of  Jewish  cases  in  the  hospital, 
and  sees  each  of  them.  She  then  visits  the  families  and  gets 
as  complete  a  history  as  possible.  Where  she  feels  that  the 
patient  needs  a  more  careful  examination,  she  brings  it  to  the 
special  care  of  one  of  the  attending  physicians  and  gets  his 
diagnosis. 

This  visitor  then  attends  the  court  hearing  to  give  this  infor- 
mation, to  make  her  recommendations  to  the  Judge,  and  to 
assist  the  family.  One  day  each  week  she  spends  visiting, 
Elgin,  Dunning  and  Kankakee  in  turn.  There  are  between 
450  and  500  Jewish  patients  in  these  institutions.  She  has  a 
list  of  patients  in  each  hospital,  and  during  the  day  inter- 
views perhaps  35  patients,  so  that  each  patient  is  visited  once 
in  every  two  or  three  months.  A  new  visitor  has  just  been 
added,  who  is  to  assist  with  this  one  phase  of  the  work,  so  that 
the  patients  may  be  more  frequently  interviewed.  By  this 
method  the  bureau  is  enabled  to  get  cases  which  might  other- 
wise be  overlooked  (because  of  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
physicians)  transferred  to  better  wards  or  cottages,  and  to  see 
that  those  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends  to  urge  their  parole, 
are  not  kept  in  the  hospitals  indefinitely.  There  are  also  the 
personal  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  someone  interested 
in  the  patient,  who  also  knows  the  staff. 

The  three  state  hospitals  consistently  refer  petitions  for 
parole  to  this  bureau  and  accept  its  report  on  the  family  con- 
ditions and  its  recommendations.  When  cases  can  be  paroled 
only  under  especially  careful  supervision,  the  hospitals  parole 
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them  to  the  bureau  instead  of  to  the  family,  and  those  without 
relatives  are  paroled  in  this  way.  But  whether  such  a  special 
request  is  made  or  not,  all  released  cases  are  visited  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  taken  off  the  list  only  when  they  seem  to 
need  no  further  watching  or  assistance. 

Many  of  the  cases  brought  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
are  not  committable — perhaps  they  are  brought  in  only  because 
the  family  has  no  other  way  of  getting  advice  —  but  they 
nevertheless  need  special  care.  Occasionally  the  bureau  makes 
special  arrangements  with  the  hospital  to  have  such  a  patient 
kept  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more  on  the  quiet  ward ;  often 
the  patient  is  boarded  out  for  a  time  to  get  a  rest  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  and  perhaps  later  given  a  part  time  job 
until  recovered.  These  cases  also  require  following  up  often 
over  long  intervals. 

In  both  these  departments,  that  for  the  insane  and  that  for 
the  feebleminded,  the  work  has  been  extremely  well  system- 
atized, the  records  are  well  kept,  and  statistics  are  easily 
available,  and  since,  moreover,  the  cases  are  so  entirely  under 
the  care  of  a  single  worker,  whose  interest  naturally  con- 
tinues, they  are  extremely  well  followed  up. 

Nevertheless,  these  psychopathic  cases  are  being  cared  for 
by  workers  who  have  had  no  training  except  practical  experi- 
ence. This  is  especially  to  be  deprecated  for  the  insane  cases, 
because  with  these  the  worker  is  constantly  having  to  decide 
whether  a  case  which  was  at  one  time  non-committable,  may 
now  need  to  be  brought  into  court  again,  and  whether  a  patient 
on  parole  should  be  sent  back  to  the  hospital  or  may  safely 
be  released  —  that  is,  her  problems  are  not  only  the  social 
problems  of  food  and  living  conditions,  but  definitely  psychi- 
atric ones  as  well.  These  questions  are  now  being  dealt  with 
by  a  girl  who  has  had  absolutely  no  training  of  any  sort  in 
mental  diseases,  and  who  is  not  even  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  someone  with  such  knowledge. 

The  Bureau  of  Personal  Service  also  keeps  a  worker  in 
each  of  these  institutions,  the  Boys'  Court,  the  Court  of  Domes- 
tic Relations,  the  County  Jail,  and  the  Maxwell  Street  Police 
Station,  and  maintains  the  Central  Bureau  of  Registration. 
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Staff : 

Director Miss  Minnie  Low 

Department  of  Feebleminded  Cases.  .  .Miss  Luba  Robbin 
Department  of  Insane  Cases Miss  Shulman 

Finances  : 

Total  appropriation  for  Associated  Chanties.  .$531,516.18 
Bureau  of  Personal  Service,  disbursements  to 

beneficiaries 19,075.00 

Salaries $3,802.25 

Rent,   light,    stationery 2,041.56 

5,843.81 

Discussion 

This  organization  is  a  Jewish  philanthropy,  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Critical  comment  of  the 
work  done  is  unnecessary,  as  the  work  is  unusually  efficiently 
administered  and  of  a  very  wide  scope.  Except  for  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  this  is  the  only  private  charitable 
agency  having  any  well-defined  department  for  dealing  with 
mental  problems.  Most  of  the  other  charitable  organizations 
ask  for  the  cooperation  of  these  two  societies  in  cases  which 
they  recognize  as  definitely  mental,  and  have  no  provisions  for 
handling  the  borderline  mental  cases  in  any  other  way  than 
as  problems  of  environment. 

It  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  the  problems  of  human 
personality  as  differentiated  from  those  of  inadequate  wages, 
etc.,  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  social  workers,  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  at  present  is  for  some  institution 
through  which  these  workers  may  obtain  the  necessary  training 
to  deal  with  these  problems  intelligently. 
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GENERAL    DISCUSSION 

Introduction 

In  discussing  the  existing  facilities  for  dealing  with  mental 
problems  in  Cook  County,  the  first  point  that  attracts  attention 
is  the  apparent  lack  of  any  uniform  plan  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  This  carries  with  it  as  a  natural  consequence  a  very 
striking  lack  of  coordination  of  effort  and  cooperation  between 
existing  institutions  and  very  apparent  gaps  in  the  structure, 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

This  point  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  varying  degree  of 
efficiency  found  in  the  different  institutions,  but  in  all  the 
accessory  branches  of  the  work  and  in  the  details  of  legal 
procedure. 

There  are  a  number  of  forces  at  work  upon  the  problem 
of  mental  health.  Almost  every  activity  of  the  community  is 
represented.  The  official  government  is  very  largely  evident, 
particularly  in  the  institutional  phases  of  the  work.  The  uni- 
versities are  more  or  less  actively  engaged  upon  it,  so  is  every 
sort  of  private  philanthropy  from  church  organizations  with 
large  institutions  and  complex  staffs  to  the  lone  scientific  or 
social  worker. 

If  one  includes  in  this  problem  the  various  types  of  psycho- 
pathic delinquents,  the  truant,  the  vagrant  child,  the  prostitute, 
the  alcoholic,  one  finds  agencies  concerned  in  ministering  to 
them  which  may  be  anything  from  a  jail  or  a  mission  to  a 
board  of  education.  Some  of  this  work  is  done  officially 
under  the  heading  of  Mental  Hygiene  or  its  equivalent.  Much 
of  it  is  done  from  motives  of  philanthropy  and  sympathy 
without  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  mental  problem. 

If  one  seeks  some  explanation  of  this  divergence  of  effort, 
one  cannot  fail  to  discover  early  in  the  inquiry  the  almost  total 
lack  of  any  officially  recognized  competent  authority  which 
offers  the  community  expert  advice.  It  is  not  as  though 
Chicago  were  unprovided  with  scientific  experts  whose  opinion 
is  authoritative  on  various  phases  of  mental  hygiene,  but  each 
one  acts  as  an  individual,  and  the  community  in  seeking  advice, 
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whether  as  private  citizens  or  government  officials,  is  free  to 
choose  the  particular  brand  of  expert  that  impresses  each  one 
most  favorably. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  those  interested 
in  the  mental  problems  of  the  county  that  the  city  of  Chicago, 
which  apparently  has  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  dealing 
properly  with  them,  should  fall  so  far  short  in  results  achieved 
of  what  is  expected  and  necessary.  Various  plans  have  been 
proposed  at  various  times  to  meet  this  situation.  It  has  been 
advocated  to  abolish  existing  institutions  in  part  or  to  create 
new  ones.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  tendency  to  strike  out 
for  new  institutions  as  a  solution  for  inadequate  performance, 
a  tendency  based  upon  the  popular  belief  that  the  main  problem 
in  dealing  with  dependents  or  defectives  is  that  of  providing 
accommodations  for  them. 

After  a  study  of  the  situation  in  Cook  County,  it  appears 
that  the  difficulties  complained  of  are  the  result,  not  so  much 
of  inadequate  provisions  and  establishment,  but  of  a  lack  of 
correlation  of  function  and  a  misconception  of  the  relative 
value  of  institutions  and  intelligent  and  expert  service. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  the  great  war  has  taught  us  is  that 
the  buildings  and  physical  equipment  are  much  less  important 
than  the  character  of  the  working  staff  and  of  the  professional 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  very  best  medical  and  surgical 
results  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  have  been  achieved  in 
hospitals  which  are  located  in  barracks,  abandoned  factories, 
and  other  seemingly  unsuitable  buildings,  because  nothing  that 
pertained  to  the  professional  work  was  omitted  or  minimized. 

In  planning,  therefore,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community, 
for  dealing  with  mental  problems,  it  is  clear  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  provision  for  supplying  the  highest  grade 
technical  service  and  that  the  institutional  factors  and  questions 
of  buildings  can  be  delegated  to  minor  consideration. 

On  account  of  the  legal  questions,  which  always  take  a 
prominent  place  when  dealing  with  mental  problems,  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  consider  the  subject  dealt  with  by  the 
Cook  County  Survey  under  two  headings:  first,  the  problems 
of  the  minor;  second,  the  problems  of  the  adult. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MINOR 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Healy's  investigation  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Chicago  classifies  the  cases  under  three  headings : 

(1)  The  defective  child 

(2)  The  delinquent  child 

(3)  The  dependent  child. 

This  presents  in  a  logical  and  simple  way  the  nature  of  the 
problems  dealt  with.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  limited 
solely  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  but  is  met  with  in  every  activity 
that  is  concerned  with  children.  While  it  is,  therefore,  of 
extreme  importance  that  the  psychopathic  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  be  organized  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency,  the  prob- 
lems of  dependency,  delinquency,  and  mental  defect  must  be 
dealt  with  whenever  children  are  under  consideration. 

In  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  resources  of  Cook 
County  for  dealing  with  mental  problems,  the  Juvenile  Court 
will  form  one  unit.  Adequate  provision  for  dealing  with  the 
same  problem,  however,  must  be  made  in  connection  with  other 
courts,  and,  above  all,  with  the  school  system. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  main 
objects  to  be  attained  by  psychiatric  and  psycho-pathologic 
work.  In  the  past  the  tendency  has  been  to  lay  undue  emphasis 
upon  that  side  of  the  problem  which  may  be  designated  as  the 
custodial.  In  consequence  the  main  interest  has  been  centered 
upon  segregation  and  the  institutional  care  of  the  children. 

The  question  presented  to  the  court  and  to  the  psycho- 
pathologists  has  been  chiefly  whether  sufficient  evidence  existed 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  child  from  the  community.  It  is 
generally  true  that  the  more  defective  the  child,  in  other  words, 
the  more  hopeless  the  case,  from  the  point  of  rehabilitation  in 
the  community,  the  more  time,  money  and  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  it  —  and  the  less  serious  the  difficulty  the  less  has 
been  done  for  the  child.  Thus  a  child  brought  into  court  for 
a  delinquency,  if  it  is  frankly  feebleminded,  can  be  at  once 
removed  to  a  custodial  institution  for  the  feebleminded,  or,  if 
the  delinquency  is  sufficiently  great,  to  a  reform  school,  where 
it  is  maintained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  at  public  ex- 
pense. 
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If  it  is  a  borderline  case,  or  if  the  delinquency  is  a  very- 
minor  one,  the  provisions  at  present  existing  are  on  the  whole 
quite  inadequate  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  correcting  the 
difficulties  and  preventing  future  trouble.  Probation  is  tried, 
social  service  is  applied,  but,  in  the  main,  the  treatment  is 
summed  up  in  "giving  him  another  chance,"  which  in  most 
cases  means  nothing  more  than  suspending  action  until  the 
child  develops  symptoms  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  segrega- 
tion as  feebleminded  or  insane,  or  until  a  delinquency  of  suffi- 
cient seriousness  is  committed  to  justify  correctional  treat- 
ment. 

This  point  of  view  is  entirely  wrong,  because  it  lays  em- 
phasis upon  removal  from  the  community,  as  the  greatest  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  the  logical  attitude.  The 
emphasis  should  be  laid  not  upon  removing  an  individual  from 
the  community,  but  upon  keeping  him  safely  in  the  community. 
The  war  has  demonstrated  this  fact,  which  at  first  glance  would 
be  astonishing  to  many.  Thus  the  army  medical  service  in  all 
the  armies  of  the  warring  nations  has  only  one  thing  in  mind  — 
not  the  question  of  suffering,  as  is  supposed  commonly,  and  as 
sentiment  would  dictate,  but  the  return  of  the  wounded  to  the 
battle  line.  In  the  trench  warfare  which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  west  front  particularly,  the  wounded  come  back  to  the  field 
hospitals  and  the  distributing  hospitals  in  the  reverse  order  of 
the  severity  of  their  injuries.  The  first  ones  to  come  out  are 
those  who  are  only  slightly  wounded.  Next  come  those  more 
severely  injured,  and  finally  those  who  have  been  very  seriously 
wounded  have  to  take  their  chances,  and  frequently  never  sur- 
vive the  long  wait  that  results  from  this  arrangement.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  the  slighter  the  injury  the  better  the 
chances  of  returning  the  soldier  to  the  front  within  a  short 
time. 

This  analogy  can  be  logically  applied  to  the  conditions  we 
are  dealing  with  here.  The  free  life  of  the  community  may 
be  compared  to  the  battle  or  war.  It  is  a  struggle  for  existence. 
Some  are  unfit  for  this  struggle  on  account  of  congenital  or 
acquired  incapacities ;  others  receive  injuries  as  a  result  of  their 
struggle.  The  object  of  those  dealing  with  the  problems  arising 
from  these  defects  must  be  to  strengthen  weakness,  to  remove 
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hindrances  and  to  aid  injuries  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
in  order  to  return  the  individuals  to  the  community  in  a  fit 
condition  to  support  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

There  is  one  marked  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
cases  dealt  with  by  the  military  medical  service,  and,  in  fact, 
by  general  hospitals  and  physicians  in  civil  life,  and  those  dealt 
with  under  the  heading  of  mental  problems.  That  difference  is 
that  in  the  former  cases  the  majority  of  difficulties  are  of  a  more 
or  less  acute  nature ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  the  difficulties 
are  almost  without  exception  of  a  marked  chronicity.  In 
dealing  with  acute  conditions,  it  is  usually  not  necessary  nor 
often  possible  to  interfere  therapeutically  until  some  premoni- 
tory symptom  gives  indication  of  impending  trouble.  In  deal- 
ing with  mental  difficulties  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  often 
vague  and  precede  the  more  obvious  distress  by  a  long  period 
of  time,  often  many  years.  The  time  to  begin  the  treatment  is 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  at  a  time  when  the  individual  is 
still  likely  to  respond  favorably  to  therapy ;  in  other  words,  in 
early  childhood. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  correctional  treatment  of 
the  social  difficulties  resulting  from  mental  defect  or  from  de- 
pendency or  delinquency  has  on  the  whole  been  far  less  satis- 
factory than  one  has  reason  to  expect,  is  because  it  has  been 
applied  too  late.  The  law  still  applies  treatment  only  when 
important  symptoms  appear,  and  the  treatment  varies  with  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Since  the  object  of  the  law,  as  well  as  all  of  other  treatment 
of  these  problems,  is  not  primarily  to  detect  and  remove  from 
the  community  as  many  individuals  as  possible  for  the  safety 
of  those  remaining,  but  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  social  diffi- 
culty from  whatever  cause,  it  is  clear  that  greater  attention  must 
be  paid  in  the  future  to  the  early  detection  of  difficulty,  social 
or  mental,  and  to  the  early  application  of  remedies  and  treat- 
ment in  the  interest  of  conservation  and  prevention  rather  than 
in  the  interest  of  retribution. 

The  description  of  the  institutions  given  before  must  make 
clear  that  there  is  much  overlapping  and  reduplication  of  effort. 
Many  of  the  institutions  deal  exclusively  with  various  phases 
of  the  mental  problems  of  children ;  others  deal  with  them  only 
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indirectly  or  occasionally,  not  infrequently  even  without  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  mental  problems  are  involved.  The 
result  is  an  unwieldly  and  often  unnecessarily  expensive  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  cumbersome  machinery  is  concerned 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  same  problems:  namely, 
discovering  and  evaluating  the  abnormal  individual  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Under  the  present  system,  each 
agency  independently  attempts  to  deal  more  or  less  compre- 
hensively with  all  sides  of  the  problem. 

The  work  to  be  done  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  phases : 
the  prevention  or  detection  of  the  abnormal  child,  and  the  pro- 
fessional examination  and  treatment  of  this  child. 

The  detection  of  the  abnormal  child  is  accomplished  at  pres- 
ent in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way  by  rather  untrained  workers, 
such  as  teachers  in  public  schools,  police  officers,  truant  officers, 
judges,  court  officials,  social  workers  and  probation  officers. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  work  varies  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  standard  of  training  in  each  organization.  Thus  the  proba- 
tion officers  of  the  Juvenile  and  Municipal  Courts,  and  some 
of  the  social  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene  are  properly  trained. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Justices  of  the  Municipal 
Court  and  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  most  of  the  judges 
are  not  associated  sufficiently  with  professional  psychiatric 
work  to  pass  upon  a  question  intelligently.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  large  body  of  social  workers,  police  officers  and  probation 
officers. 

The  second  phase  of  the  work  is  professional  examination 
and  treatment  of  the  abnormal  child.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  three  public  laboratories  dealing  with  these  problems 
are  entirely  overburdened,  so  that  either  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  neglected  for  lack  of  time,  or,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  examination  of  the  individual  child  is  reduced  to  an  inade- 
quate minimum.  One,  perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  this  situa- 
tion, is  the  constant  reduplication  arising  from  the  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  work  in  these  various  laboratories, 
working  thus  independently.     At  present  they  are  not  corre- 
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lated  by  even  so  imperfect  a  means  as  the  registration  of  their 
cases,  with  the  confidential  exchanges.  Furthermore,  there  are 
no  uniform  standards,  and  the  experts  are  often  not  in  suffi- 
cient touch  with  one  another  to  agree  on  any,  and,  therefore, 
add  to  the  confusion  of  the  lay  workers,  instead  of  serving  as 
sources  of  authoritative  information  for  their  guidance. 

Moreover,  in  such  a  system  of  isolated  experts,  each  con- 
ducting his  laboratory  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
individual  temperament  and  ability,  and  with,  at  most,  only 
one  or  two  assistants  trained  in  his  ways,  there  is  the  very 
serious  problem  of  continuation.  The  successor  of  any  one  of 
these  men,  should  one  of  them  resign  for  any  reason,  must 
choose  between  following  the  regime  of  his  predecessor,  which 
was  admittedly  a  highly  personal  regime,  or  he  must  make 
sweeping  adaptations  of  the  regime  to  his  own  personality. 
If  he  chooses  the  first  line  of  action,  he  lays  himself  open  to 
constant  unfavorable  comparisons  with  the  man  whose  shoes 
he  is  trying  to  fill.  If  he  chooses  the  second,  he  must  more  or 
less  undo  the  work  of  the  previous  administration. 

Finally,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  separate  labora- 
tories, each  supported  by  its  own  special  funds,  the  salaries  are 
obviously  inadequate  to  secure  the  quality  of  service  demanded 
by  the  importance  of  the  work.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  equip- 
ment, both  of  apparatus  and  clerical  assistance,  as  well  as  a 
lack  of  professionally  trained  help.  The  latter  is  essential,  not 
only  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  routine  duties  of  the 
laboratory,  but  to  the  formation  of  that  scientific  spirit  which 
can  come  only  from  the  close  association  of  a  large  number  of 
special  workers  concerned  with  the  same  problems.  Without 
this  spirit  no  really  important  work  can  be  done,  nor  can  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community  be  obtained. 

To  meet  these  objections  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  this 
work,  three  courses  are  possible : 

First  —  To  combine  the  existing  funds,  in  order  adequately 
to  maintain  a  single  laboratory,  temporarily  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  others,  as  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  value  of  such 
an  institution,  if  properly  equipped.  Such  a  course  might  be 
desirable  if  this  work  were  in  the  early  experimental  stage, 
but  it  is  obviously  past  that.     There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
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of  the  definite  value  and  imperative  need  of  such  work,  espe- 
cially in  a  community  the  size  of  Chicago. 

Second  —  To  increase  the  appropriations  for  the  laboratories 
and  institutions  as  they  exist  at  present,  making  each  one  really 
competent  to  deal  with  the  cases  that  come  to  it  from  the 
present  sources.  While  this  scheme  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing adequate  machinery  for  doing  the  work  properly,  and 
would  without  doubt  result  in  greatly  improved  conditions,  it 
has  the  serious  objection  that  on  account  of  the  parallelism  of 
the  work  done  by  the  institutions,  unnecessary  reduplication 
would  continue,  and  possibly  be  even  increased  by  the  aug- 
mented budgets.  This  situation,  for  instance,  would  continue. 
Girls  at  seventeen  and  boys  at  eighteen  would  automatically 
be  transferred  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Juvenile  to  that  of 
the  Municipal  Court.  With  the  present  lack  of  coordination 
and  daily  intercourse  between  the  two  laboratories  and  with 
the  individual  standards  that  have  resulted  from  such  separa- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  second  laboratory  to  accept 
in  toto  the  findings  and  plan  previously  outlined  in  each  case. 
The  result  to  the  individual  delinquent  is  to  add  one  more 
disturbing  element,  just  at  the  moment  when  all  after-care  or 
preventative  work  is  held  in  abeyance  or  much  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  passing  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  court  to  another. 

Third  —  To  reorganize  entirely  all  the  agencies  dealing  with 
the  juvenile  individual,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental 
abnormality,  whereby  coordination  of  effort  and  unification 
will  result.  In  outlining  this  scheme,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  allow  as  much  individual  liberty  and  expression  as  possible 
among  the  workers  and  to  increase  the  scope  and  extent  of  the 
work  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum reduplication  and  the  chance  for  confusion  of  expert 
activities  which  result  in  inaction  rather  than  in  efficient  service 
to  the  community. 
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Plan  for  a  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute 

The  name  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  has  been  used 
simply  because  it  already  exists  and  indicates  in  a  general  way 
the  nature  of  the  institution  described  here. 

Purposes 

The  purposes  of  a  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  are: 

1.  To  give  preliminary  examination,  care  and  treatment 
to  minors  referred  to  it  or  applying  to  it. 

2.  To  give  intensive  care  and  treatment  to  special  cases. 

3.  To  assist  the  courts,  the  schools  and  the  community  at 
large  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  mental  health  of 
minors. 

4.  To  carry  on  scientific  investigation  into  the  nature, 
causes,  treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  abnormality  and  the 
maintenance  of  mental  health. 

5.  To  serve  as  a  center  of  information  and  instruction 
for  judges,  physicians,  social  workers,  probation  officers,  nurses, 
teachers,  and  others. 

Units 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  functions  here  planned,  it  shall 
consist  of  three  units : 

1.  A  center  for  scientific  research,  including  laboratories 
and  offices  for  the  scientific  staff,  with  provision  for  suitable 
assistance  and  equipment  and  supplies  and  salaries. 

2.  An  institution  with  suitable  arrangements  for  classifying 
and  giving  proper  care  to  juvenile  cases  under  observation. 
This  institution  must  be  so  arranged  that  non-delinquent  chil- 
dren can  be  cared  for  separately  from  delinquent  children; 
that  mental  defect  and  abnormality  can  be  suitably  dealt  with 
and  that  above  all  there  are  suitable  provisions  for  dealing 
with  the  large  group  of  cases  showing  latent  abnormality,  such 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  great  numbers  of  children  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  social  settlements,  who  none  the  less 
could  be  benefited  by  mental  examination  and  treatment. 
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3.  A  suitable  out-patient  department,  to  which  children 
can  be  brought  by  the  direction  of  the  parents,  schools,  courts, 
and  other  agencies,  for  examination,  advice  and  treatment, 
without  institutional  care. 

The  Maintenance  of  the  Institution 

The  work  of  such  an  institution  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  first,  that  which  deals  with  what  may  be  called  routine 
duties  to  the  community,  which  consists  in  applying  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  at  present  available,  to  the  individual  cases  referred 
or  brought  in  to  it.  This  is  a  part  of  the  work  the  responsi- 
bility for  which  has  already  been  accepted  in  principle,  at  least, 
by  the  community.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  county 
of  Cook  and  the  city  of  Chicago  should  continue  the  support 
of  this  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  increase  it  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  future. 

This  institution  therefore  would  make  possible  a  coordina- 
tion and  unification  in  one  organization  of  the  scattered  activ- 
ities of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Laboratory  and  the  Juve- 
nile Detention  Home  of  the  juvenile  Court,  the  psychopathic 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Criminal  Court, 
the  Child  Study  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  of  this  institution  deals  with 
scientific  investigation  into  the  nature,  causes,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  mental  abnormality  and  the  maintenance  of 
mental  health  and  in  the  instruction  of  various  groups  dealing 
with  these  problems,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

While  this  work  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  can  be 
rendered  to  the  community  by  such  an  institution,  and  while 
upon  it  depend  improvements  in  methods  and  increase  in 
benefits  to  individuals  and  the  community  at  large,  it  is  the 
kind  of  work  which  has  been  frequently  shown  before  to  be 
very  much  unappreciated  by  the  general  public,  except  in 
isolated  instances. 

While  in  theory  the  communily,  both  official  and  private, 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  research  work,  in  practice  the  attempts 
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to  arrange  properly  for  its  performance  have  almost  universally 
failed  in  this  country.  Unquestionably  the  time  is  coming 
when  governmental  authority  will  make  itself  responsible  for 
this  work  and  assume  the  full  obligation,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  will  occur  within  a  short  time.  For  a  period  of  years, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  this  work  is  to  be  done,  to 
finance  it  from  sources  other  than  public  funds.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  planned  to  create  a  private  fund  of  sufficient  size 
to  make  possible  the  employment  of  the  highest  type  of  scien- 
tific experts,  supplying  them  with  suitable  salaries  and  all  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  such  assistance,  clerical  and  profes- 
sional, apparatus,  etc.,  library  and  freedom  from  excessive 
routine  duties,  as  are  needed.  In  order  to  administer  such  a 
combination  of  public  and  private  funds,  special  arrange- 
ments are  necessary. 

On  account  of  the  unique  governmental  organization,  where- 
by the  affairs  of  this  community  are  administered  partly  by 
count  and  partly  by  municipal  authority,  there  are  difficulties 
that  prevent  the  official  amalgamation  of  the  different  branches. 
Furthermore,  with  the  uncertainties  of  our  democratic  gov- 
ernmental organization,  the  permanence  of  effort  which  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  this  work  can  be  guaranteed  only 
if  this  institution  can  be  taken  out  of  politics.  Moreover, 
such  a  correlation  of  activities  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
to  the  community  the  highest  grade  of  scientific  work  in  all 
departments. 

This  plan  calls  for  a  combination  of  organizations,  some 
of  which  are  supported  by  the  county,  some  by  the  city,  others 
by  private  funds.  In  order  to  make  possible  this  correlation 
without  giving  up  any  of  the  public  funds  or  reducing  the 
number  of  departments,  or,  in  other  words,  without  relieving 
the  community  of  its  proper  share  of  responsibility  and  at  the 
same  time  make  available  for  the  official  departments  and  to 
the  community  at  large  the  benefits  of  the  private  fund,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  authority  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  duties  of  this  board  of  trustees  shall  be  to  represent  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  and  to  give  assurance  to 
the  community  of  the  highest  grade  of  service.  The  board 
should   be   small,   preferably   not   over  seven   members,   and 
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should  include  representative  public  officials  whose  duties  bring 
them  in  contact  with  the  problems  with  which  this  institution 
is  concerned. 

Sketch  of  the  Organization  of  the  Institute 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  a  director,  who  shall 
have  entire  charge  of  the  institution,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  its  policy.  He  shall  appoint  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  institution  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  staff  shall  consist  of  heads  of  departments,  suitably 
paid,  so  that  the  highest  grade  of  scientific  work  may  be 
obtained,  and  an  adequate  number  of  assistants  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  administrator  shall  have  charge,  under  the  director, 
of  the  business  and  administrative  end  of  the  institution,  and 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  director  for  the  maintenance  and 
administrative  work  of  the  institution. 

The  departments  necessary  may  have  to  be  increased  even- 
tually, according  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  insti- 
tution.   For  the  immediate  future  the  following  are  considered  : 

1.  The  Psychiatric  Department.  This  department  will  deal 
with  the  mental  and  physical  problems  and  the  routine  duties  in 
connection  with  the  examination,  care  and  treatment  of  children 
admitted.  It  will  make  special  studies  of  individual  charac- 
teristics and  will  evaluate  the  mental  and  physical  factors  of 
importance  in  the  individual  cases. 

2.  The  Psychopathological  Department.  This  department 
will  deal  with  psychological  investigations.  The  head  of  the 
department  should  be  an  expert  in  psychology,  with  broad  inter- 
ests in  the  associated  fields  of  education. 

3.  The  Nursing  Department.  This  department  will  take 
charge  of  the  special  nursing  as  applied  to  children  presenting 
problems  of  mental  health. 

4.  Social  Service  Department.  This  department  will  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  community  life  of  the  patient  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
child  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  problems 
presented  by  different  types.  The  head  of  the  department 
should  be  an  expert  trained  in  sociological  and  statistical  inves- 
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tigation.  Under  him  should  be  grouped  the  numerous  activities 
implied  by  the  title,  such  as  (a)  personal  service,  (b)  relief 
work,  (c)  intelligence  department  for  obtaining  social  histories, 
facts  about  the  environment,  etc.,  (d)  after-care,  (e)  follow-up 
work,  etc. 

5.  Laboratory  Departments  of  Pathology  and  Biochemis- 
try, including  Neuropathology,  Clinical  Pathology,  Bacteriology 
and  Serology,  etc.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  an  institution 
of  this  sort  should  take  on  these  last  mentioned  functions.  It  is 
not  intended  that  these  laboratories  should  duplicate  the  large 
plant  of  a  medical  school  or  of  an  institution  for  medical 
research.  They  are  to  be  organized  merely  as  aids  in  the 
care  and  study  of  the  children  and  to  occupy  themselves  with 
specific  problems  only.  In  other  words,  they  all  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  child  study  such  specific  information  as 
the  pathologists,  chemists  and  others  are  able  to  offer. 

6.  The  Administrative  Department.  The  administrative 
department  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  administrator  of  high  grade 
and  efficiency  and  shall  take  care  of  all  the  business  and  admin- 
istrative work  of  the  institution. 

Attached  to  these  departments  should  be  all  the  needed 
accessories.  Thus  adequate  plans  for  hydrotherapy  are  re- 
quired. Provision  should  be  made  for  X-ray,  for  occupation 
and  education,  to  serve  not  only  as  practical  aids  in  the  care 
of  children,  but  as  workshops  in  which  new  methods  may  be 
tried. 

The  workers  attached  to  the  scientific  institute  should  direct 
and  perform  all  the  professional  duties  connected  with  the 
institution. 

Outline  of  Functions  of  the  Institute 

With  the  three  units  described,  the  institute  will  offer  the 
following  facilities : 

The  out-patient  department,  which  will  be  a  station  where 
the  public  can  freely  consult  with  the  experts  attached  to  the 
institute ;  the  station  for  custodial  observation  during  a  limited 
period ;  and  the  scientific  and  research  unit,  which  will  provide 
the  necessary  experts  and  work  out  new  methods  for  dealing 
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with  the  problems  that  arise.  In  making  these  provisions 
available  to  the  public,  the  following  plan  is  offered  as  an 
illustration  of  the  possibilities : 

The  work  can  be  described  under  three  headings  which  are 
comparable  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Army  Medical  service: 

I.     First  aid. 
II.     The  distributing  service,   comparable  to  the   field 

hospitals. 
III.     The  custodial  service,  comparable  to  the  base  hos- 
pitals. 

First  aid  should  be  rendered  as  near  to  the  source  as  possible. 
This  will  mean  that  competent  workers  will  be  stationed  at  the 
courts,  in  the  schools,  within  easy  reach  of  the  police,  and  by 
means  of  the  out-patient  department,  easily  available  to  the 
general  public.  The  function  of  these  workers  will  be  to  make 
a  preliminary  examination  of  all  cases  submitted  and  to  render 
a  professional  opinion.  These  workers  may  decide,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  case  presented  is  definitely  feebleminded  or 
insane,  that  there  is  a  mental  problem  involved,  and  that  cus- 
todial treatment  is  clearly  needed.  Such  a  case  may  be  at 
once  committed  through  the  regular  channels  to  a  custodial 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  in  this  department 
may  determine  that  the  case  presented  shows  no  evidence  of 
mental  abnormality,  that  it  requires  no  further  study,  and  that 
it  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  legal  social  methods. 
Finally  he  may  decide  that  the  case  is  not  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  preliminary  examinations,  that  further  study 
is  required,  that  it  is  suitable  to  be  admitted  to  the  institute 
for  further  observation,  or  that  more  definite  information  is 
needed,  in  which  case  it  will  be  recommended  to  the  judge  or 
other  officials  to  send  the  child  to  the  institute. 

On  account  of  the  close  connection  of  the  out-patient  de- 
partment with  the  rest  of  the  institution,  thus  making  the 
facilities  of  the  latter  available  there,  a  more  complete  examina- 
tion may  be  performed  in  the  out-patient  department  than  at 
the  court,  without  necessitating  the  admission  of  the  child  to 
the  institute.  Thus,  a  child  may  be  referred  by  the  first  aid 
worker  to  the  institute,  or  may  be  brought  there  directly  by 
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parents,  teachers  or  others  and  a  more  comprehensive  examina- 
tion performed  there  on  the  basis  of  which  the  future  disposi- 
tion may  be  recommended. 

This  institute  will  also  offer  the  facilities  of  a  more  pro- 
fessional examination.  The  arrangements  here  will  be  that 
in  addition  to  focusing  upon  each  child  the  complete  scien- 
tific equipment  of  the  institute,  so  that  a  very  thorough  exam- 
ination can  be  made,  it  will  also  offer  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  careful  observation  during  a  definite  period  under 
standard  environmental  conditions.  This  point  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  though  not  obvious  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
need  of  this  work. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  mere  detention 
and  observation  in  a  suitable  institute.  Detention,  whether  in 
jail  or  in  a  detention  home,  or  in  the  custody  of  parents  or 
probation  officers,  lays  the  emphasis  upon  keeping  the  child 
within  the  authority  prescribed.  Even  under  these  conditions, 
observations  of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  child  are  not  infrequently  made.  To  make 
this  information  more  definite  and  to  make  it  less  accidental, 
it  has  been  found  very  useful  to  provide  accommodations 
which,  while  satisfying  every  personal  and  social  need  of  the 
child,  shall  subject  him  without  undesirable  features,  such  as 
spying  or  constant  admonition,  to  skilled  observation.  More- 
over, by  providing  a  sufficiently  extensive  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  variety  of  environment. 
Each  portion  of  this  institute  will  have  a  social  character  of 
its  own,  which  will  be  standard  for  that  part.  The  conduct 
of  the  individuals  in  such  an  environment  will,  therefore,  be 
significant  to  the  observer,  and  if  the  examination  period  is 
about  ten  days,  sufficient  time  is  given  to  shift  the  child  from 
one  environment  to  another,  until  it  is  found  under  what  con- 
ditions certain  undesirable  reactions  will  be  elicited  and  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  reactions  determined. 

To  the  casual  visitor  this  will  not  be  apparent.  It  will  seem 
that  all  that  is  provided  is  the  arrangement  for  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  children.  The  relative  or  visitor  will  observe 
that  there  are  provisions  for  entertaining  and  instructing  the 
children  and  for  accidents,  and,  possibly,  that  physical  ailments 
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are  being  properly  attended  to.  There  will  be  nurses  and  at- 
tendants of  various  sorts,  who  seem  to  serve  the  ordinary- 
needs  of  the  children.  It  will  not  be  apparent,  however,  that 
there  is  to  the  staff  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  daily  life  in 
each  station ;  that  each  station  has  its  own  peculiar  arrange- 
ments, whether  these  consist  in  the  routine  management  of  the 
day's  program  or  whether  they  consist  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  food  is  served,  the  way  in  which  the  rooms  are  decorated, 
the  provisions  for  teaching  or  play,  the  character  of  the  asso- 
ciates, and  so  on. 

It  is  upon  this  latter  sort  of  arrangement,  however,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  value  of  the  observation  will  depend.  Simple 
reactions  under  such  conditions,  such  as  the  child's  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  its  amiability  to  the  officials  or  the  reverse, 
occasional  loss  of  temper,  quarrelsomeness,  marked  demon- 
strations of  an  affectionate  nature  toward  other  children  or 
the  instructor,  and  so  on,  become  significant. 

It  is  very  often  impossible  to  estimate  correctly  in  the  short 
time  necessary  and,  on  account  of  the  numerous  factors  in- 
volved in  many  of  the  cases  to  be  studied,  to  evaluate  properly 
the  relation  between  environmental  conditions  and  personal 
characteristics.  As  the  only  possible  short-cut,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  child  entirely  from  his  old  environment, 
and  subject  him  to  this  new  one  in  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  relative  values  to  be  placed  on  environmental  or 
personal  elements  in  the  social  difficulty. 

This  method  has,  therefore,  the  added  advantage  of  being 
efficient  in  the  interests  of  economy  of  time  and  labor,  and, 
therefore,  applicable  to  much  larger  numbers  with  the  present 
means  of  the  community,  and  with  a  staff  which  must  after 
all  be  kept  within  narrower  limits  than  the  mere  numerical 
size  of  the  problem  seems  to  demand. 

In  regard  to  an  application  in  the  observation  unit  of  the 
institute  of  the  scientific  methods  of  examination,  it  may  also 
be  said  that  on  account  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  some 
of  these,  and  on  account  of  the  dependence  of  some  of  these 
arrangements  upon  a  number  of  different  elements,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  be  ready  at  a  precise  moment.  Having 
the  child  at  hand,  so  that  it  can  be  examined  at  a  most  favor- 
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able  moment,  both  with  respect  to  himself  and  to  the  examiner, 
and  to  the  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  apply  a  much  larger 
equipment  and  give  an  examination  of  much  wider  scope  than 
is  possible  under  other  conditions. 

The  Integration  of  the  Units 

The  work  of  the  psychiatrist  and  psychopathologist  in  con- 
nection with  the  courts,  the  schools  and  other  agencies,  has 
been  everywhere  practiced  in  the  form  of  consultation  with 
the  authorities.  Thus,  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  repre- 
sents the  authority  in  his  branch  of  the  work.  The  psychiatrist 
or  the  psychopathologist  advise  him  in  rendering  the  proper 
decision.  The  judge  renders  the  decision  and  provides  the 
treatment.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  any  provision  for  this 
work  must  emphasize  the  close  existing  relation  between  the 
judge  and  his  assistant  psychopathologist.  It  is  well  to  call 
attention  here  to  the  fact  that  the  consolidation  of  effort  out- 
lined in  this  plan  would  not  only  not  diminish  this  relation 
between  the  judge  and  the  psychiatrist,  but  would  increase  it, 
and  gradually  increase  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  the 
court.    This  will  be  brought  about  in  the  following  way. 

The  worker  stationed  at  the  court  will  be  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  He  must  be 
a  worker  of  sufficient  ability  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  court  and  of  the  public.  The  psychiatrist  must,  further- 
more, be  kept  in  his  position  for  a  long  period,  so  that  he  shall 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  the  practical  branch 
of  the  work  that  he  is  responsible  for,  but  also  of  the  policies 
of  the  court.  By  making  him,  however,  a  unit  in  the  larger 
system,  it  will  make  available  to  him  not  only  the  resources  of 
the  central  plant,  but  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  consult 
with  others  on  difficult  questions  or  difficult  cases.  This  part 
of  the  work,  namely,  the  consultation  work  among  the  staff, 
is  one  which  is  at  present  non-existent  in  Chicago,  and  is  in 
the  opinion  of  all  experts  an  important  one.  It  has  been  tried 
in  other  communities  with  unquestionably  good  results.  Un- 
doubtedly an  institution  of  this  sort  would  have  definite  staff 
meetings,  which  would  be  attended  by  all  the  workers  within 
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the  central  plant,  as  well  as  those  workers  in  the  courts  and 
other  outlying  departments.  At  these  staff  meetings  questions 
of  scientific  policy,  or  scientific  theory  and  fact,  as  well  as  of 
personal  opinion,  would  be  discussed  and  the  result  of  such 
discussion  would  be  a  more  harmonious  working  of  the  various 
departments,  and  more  definite  opinions  could  be  rendered  the 
public. 

The  value  of  consultation  in  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge,  especially  illustrated  in  the  field  of  medical  prac- 
tice, has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
features.  Every  patient  who  is  suffering  from  a  serious 
illness,  whether  he  is  a  pauper  in  a  public  institution  or  a 
wealthy  man  in  his  home,  has  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of 
several  specialists.  Furthermore,  such  discussions  and  con- 
sultations lead  to  clearer  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  experts, 
to  a  sorting-out  of  ideas,  to  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  certain  points  in  diagnosis  or  treatment,  and  after 
a  comparatively  short  time,  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  such  a  group 
of  earnest  workers  will  develop  standards  and  policies  which 
not  only  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, but  which  would  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 

A  further  advantage  of  this  integration  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  for  any  reasons  whatsoever  a  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
work  of  that  particular  department  will  not  come  to  an  abrupt 
ending,  but  can  be  kept  up  without  any  break  in  the  continuity 
of  service. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  central  institute  would  assign 
another  worker  to  this  position  either  temporarily  until  a 
suitable  encumbent  for  the  office  could  be  obtained,  or  perma- 
nently, as  a  promotion  or  transfer,  if  a  suitable  worker  is 
available.  An  institution  of  this  sort  would  soon  attain  a 
suitable  size  to  meet  such  emergencies,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance that  it  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  workers  would 
be  attracted  to  it,  so  that  there  would  always  be  available  a 
second  and  third  line  of  officials  in  training  at  the  institute  who 
would  have  sufficient  ability  and  training  to  be  advanced  to 
positions  that  become  vacant. 
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The  Educational  Activities  of  the  Institute 

In  close  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  the  educational  functions  of  the  institute.  While  to  a  lay- 
man the  important  functions  of  this  institute  will  be  the  relief 
afforded  the  community,  and  while  that  will  be  its  principal 
duty,  there  are  other  functions  which  must  not  be  neglected 
in  the  interests  of  the  relief  work  and  the  community  in  gen- 
eral ;  other  functions  such  as  have  been  outlined  under  the 
heading  of  Purposes  of  a  Psychopathic  Institute.  A  body  of 
trained  workers  such  as  would  be  actively  connected  with  this 
institute  will  all  be  well  informed.  This  will  be  of  practical 
value  to  nurses,  individuals  engaged  in  various  associated 
fields,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  provide  for  consul- 
tation and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  not  only  to  juvenile 
offenders  who  apply  for  aid,  but  to  those  who  deal  with  the 
social  and  professional  duties  presented  by  the  community  in 
special  fields  of  work. 

The  institute,  therefore,  should  offer  facilities  for  personal 
consultation  with  various  experts,  to  all  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this.  In  addition  to  that,  the  institute  should 
train  workers  to  engage  in  the  various  associated  specialties. 
Thus,  psychiatrists,  psychopathologists,  nurses,  probation  offi- 
cers, social  workers,  teachers  and  similar  professional  workers 
should  be  offered  definite  facilities  for  training.  A  precise 
program  for  such  courses  can  be  worked  out.  The  general 
practitioners  and  specialists  engaged  in  practice  among  chil- 
dren will  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  such  courses.  Furth- 
ermore, the  institute  can  appoint  to  the  staff  as  volunteer 
workers  externes  or  internes,  assistant  physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers,  etc.  —  certain  individuals  who  wish  to  receive  more 
intensive  instruction.  These  workers  will  be  available  for 
appointment  to  the  state  service,  to  the  school  system,  to  the 
court  probation  department,  and  similar  branches  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  activity,  the  institute  can  offer 
public  courses  and  demonstrations,  which  will  be  of  service  to 
judges  and  police  officers,  and  social  workers  and  others  who 
are  not  able  to  take  more  intensive  training,  or  who  do  not 
require  it.    The  results  of  such  an  examination  will  be  not  only 
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that  a  public  opinion  based  upon  accurate  information  will  be 
developed,  but  that  vacancies  that  occur  in  associated  fields 
can  be  dealt  with  properly  and  qualified  and  properly  trained 
workers  supplied. 

Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  trained  workers  are  available 
will  of  itself  result  in  an  extension  of  this  kind  of  work,  by  the 
creation  of  departments  in  courts,  hospitals  and  other  agencies, 
which  at  present,  perhaps,  feel  the  need  of  this,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  diffident  about  entering  upon  it,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  experts. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with 
this  situation,  that  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  has 
existed  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  supply  of  suitable  workers  is  extremely  limited ;  and  the 
danger  of  obtaining  them  improperly  equipped  with  the  result- 
ing difficulties  and  disappointments  makes  many  a  supporter 
of  this  movement  cautious  in  applying  the  idea  practically. 

Social  Treatment  and  After-Care 

The  problem  of  the  mental  health  of  minors  is  one  which 
has  certain  inherent  peculiarities  demanding  special  treatment. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  with  disturbances  of  health 
which  are  due  to  arrested  development  or  based  upon  causes 
which  include  not  only  the  ordinary  causes  of  abnormality, 
such  as  disease  and  trauma,  but  also  the  effects  of  inheritance. 
The  diagnostic  means  employed  at  present  disclose  variations 
from  the  normal  type  only  of  such  a  degree  that  consideration 
can  be  given  to  the  individual  sufferer  only  after  very  pro- 
nounced manifestations  have  appeared.  It  often  seems  as 
though  there  were  a  long  latent  period  reaching  indefinitely 
through  childhood  and  early  adolescence  until  finally  grave 
conduct  disturbances  occur  which  make  it  impossible  entirely 
to  overlook  the  existence  of  mental  abnormality.  This  latent 
period  is  probably  not  latent  in  the  true  sense.  A  more  careful 
and  intensive  study  of  the  children  during  their  earlier  years, 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  family  history  would  lead 
one  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  mental  trouble,  frequently 
discloses  definite  signs  of  mental  abnormality.     The  most  im- 
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portant  reason,  however,  for  dealing  more  energetically  and 
intensively  with  the  mental  problems  of  childhood  is  that  it  is 
at  this  period  that  treatment  must  be  instituted  if  the  maximum 
effect  is  to  be  achieved.  The  two  main  elements  that  are  con- 
ducive to  success  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  years  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence  are  the  most  favorable  ones  for  educa- 
tional training,  which  often  will  do  much  to  compensate  for 
mental  abnormalities,  even  if  psychiatric  care  is  not  possible, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  during  the  early  years 
of  life,  the  period  of  minority,  a  much  more  complete  authority 
can  be  exercised  over  the  individual  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  life. 

It  is  rather  surprising  in  view  of  this  situation  that  the 
mental  health  of  childhood  is,  on  the  whole,  but  little  con- 
sidered under  our  present  scheme  of  social  organization.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  large  communities  are  now  making  an 
effort  to  include  the  consideration  of  the  mental  make-up  and 
mental  abnormalities  of  the  children  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Such  work  as  is  being  done,  however,  is  being  largely 
confined  to  an  examination  by  approved  psychological  means, 
on  the  basis  of  which  recommendations  in  regard  to  special 
teaching  are  made.  Even  where  carried  out  as  fully  as  such 
a  method  should  be,  to  produce  results  it  falls  short  of  the 
actual  needs  largely  because  the  authorities  have  control  of 
the  child  practically  only  during  school  hours  and  because  there 
is  no  provision  for  a  prolonged  study  of  these  cases  during  a 
definite  period  of  observation  covering  the  entire  day. 

The  same  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  present  appli- 
cation of  psychopathic  work  in  the  community  in  general  may 
be  made  here.  The  children  are  classified  almost  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  specific  acts.  The  treatment  applied  is  based  on 
this  classification.  Thus  a  child  is  a  truant,  is  backward,  is 
dishonest,  is  incorrigible,  and  as  such  is  classified  either  by 
the  school  system  or  the  courts,  and  the  treatment  applied  is 
arranged  to  fit  the  particular  misdemeanor  rather  than  the 
individual  child  disclosed  by  a  comprehensive  study. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  urgent  need  in  Chicago  of  an 
institution  in  which  minors  may  be  cared  for  during  a  definite 
period  of  observation  in  order  to  arrive  in  each  instance  at  a 
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satisfactory  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child. 

The  institution  above  outlined  is  intended  to  fill  this  place. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  would  be  required  certain 
other  provisions  which  can  be  described  only  in  a  general  way. 
These  are  definite  methods  for  after  care  and  social  therapy 
in  the  cases  of  children  who  do  not  do  well  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  school  life.  Even  at  present  we  are  well  equipped 
with  diagnostic  laboratories  and  methods  as  compared  to  our 
provisions  for  treatment.  The  weak  point  in  all  the  provisions 
for  dealing  with  mental  problems  is  in  respect  to  treatment. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  specific  remedies  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mental  difficulties  of  the  community, 
there  are  very  definite  means  at  hand  for  combatting  these 
troubles,  at  least  in  their  more  serious  aspects.  It  is  because 
of  their  lack  of  specificity  and  definiteness  that  these  thera- 
peutic measures  demand  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  practitioners  and  teachers  who  are  to  apply  them. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  be  at  all  successful,  these  measures 
should  be  applied  on  a  broad  scale  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  as 
many  children  in  the  community  as  may  require  this  help, 
and  must  be  applied  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to 
insure  ultimate  practical  results. 

The  juvenile  psychopathic  institute  recommended  in  this 
report  will  probably  suffice  to  render  first  aid  and  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  in  all  the  cases  requiring  it.  The  recommendations 
for  treatment  may  also  be  adequately  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  examinations  given  at  this  institute.  The  carrying  out  of 
these  recommendations,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  provisions  for  dealing  with  the  many  different  types 
of  juvenile  problems,  provisions  which  must  vary  from  pro- 
viding a  good  home  to  special  schools  of  various  sorts.  Life 
in  a  large  community  such  as  Chicago  is  unusually  difficult  for 
children.  The  large  city  is  never  a  favorable  environment  for 
the  young.  Even  in  the  most  satisfactory  conditions  all  chil- 
dren suffer  more  or  less  as  a  result  of  the  confinement.  The 
wise  parents  often  stretch  their  means  to  enable  the  child  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  fresh  air  and  outloor  exercise  of 
country  life.     In  Chicago  many  families  move  to  the  suburbs 
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on  account  of  these  conditions.  The  vacation  periods  are 
utilized  to  take  the  children  into  the  country,  to  the  mountains 
or  the  sea  shore.  Outdoor  exercises  and  games  are  provided 
even  during  the  school  period. 

In  the  cases  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  where  the  same 
needs  exist,  the  possibilities  for  healthful  exercise  free  from 
vicious  social  influences  are  few,  and  on  the  whole  inadequate. 
The  city  authorities  have  instituted  playgrounds  with  super- 
vised play.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  try  to 
provide  the  necessary  outdoor  life  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  rich  alike.  The  Chicago  system  of  parks  is  famous  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  existence.  Nevertheless,  none 
of  these  arrangements  provide  the  possibilities  for  guidance 
and  training  of  the  juvenile  psychopathic  individual,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  normal  child  of  poor  parents  who  grows  up  in 
the  congested,  poverty-stricken  and  often  criminal  districts 
of  Chicago.  An  annual  excursion  to  the  country,  arranged 
by  some  fresh  air  fund,  or  a  week  or  two  at  the  summer  camp 
of  one  of  the  relief  organizations,  while  valuable  in  that  it 
brings  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the  bleak  lives  of  many  children, 
is  valueless  in  counteracting  the  pernicious  influences  which 
are  at  work  twelve  months  in  the  year.  The  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  and  similar  organizations  are  a  benefit  on  the 
whole  in  cases  in  which  the  maximum  difficulties  do  not  exist. 
Inexpensive  as  these  activities  are,  their  small  cost  is,  never- 
theless, prohibitive  to  a  large  portion  of  the  children  who  need 
this  opportunity  most.  Furthermore,  the  code  of  honor  and 
the  moral  standard  is  a  very  high  one.  The  delinquent  child 
is  expelled  in  disgrace  and  is  left  to  drift  without  any  help 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  his  conduct  has  shown  that  he 
requires  medical  and  moral  assistance  more  than  the  ordinary 
healthy  child. 

The  temptations  to  childhood,  great  as  they  are  in  any  large 
city,  are  unusually  great  in  Chicago.  The  enormous  number 
of  railroad  lines  that  form  a  network  throughout  the  city 
limits  with  rights  of  way  easily  accessible  to  boys  and  girls, 
tempt  the  adventurous  and  imaginative  child  in  a  way  which 
in  itself  is  by  no  means  reprehensible.  Amusements,  such  as 
the  moving  picture  theatres  and  cheap  vaudevilles,  bowling 
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alleys,  pool  rooms  and  the  romance  of  the  city  streets  exert 
a  pull  which  is  strong  in  the  life  of  anyone  and  which  when 
not  balanced  by  proper  home  attractions,  becomes  imperative. 
A  strong  personality  can  react  undoubtedly,  even  in  childhood, 
against  these  temptations  by  a  strengthening  of  the  will  and 
ambition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  much  to  demand  of  the 
average  child  that  he  will  be  able  to  protect  himself  against 
evil  influences  and  the  acquisition  of  dangerous  and  vicious 
habits. 

Where  the  proper  family  care  supplements  the  work  of 
the  schools  in  guiding  a  child  through  his  formative  years, 
poverty  alone  need  not  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  as  is 
abundantly  demonstrated  daily  in  the  life  of  this  great  city. 
The  most  serious  problem,  however,  is  not  connected  with 
the  economic  features,  but  much  more  with  the  inadequacy  of 
the  home  life,  due  to  vicious,  weak  or  even  mentally  abnormal 
parents  who  find  themselves  in  poverty  and  need  because  of 
their  own  inability  to  meet  the  social  situation.  Such  adults 
who  by  their  conduct  prove  themselves  unable  to  regulate  their 
own  lives,  cannot  be  expected  to  supervise  properly  the  develop- 
ment of  their  offspring  through  childhood  and  adolescence. 
But  poor  as  their  judgment  may  be  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  their  affection  for  them  as  a  rule  is  sincere.  The 
attempt  to  separate  families,  often  and  justly,  shatters  on  the 
rock  of  fundamental  family  ties.  Nor  is  mere  segregation  in 
a  custodial  institution  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  object  of  the  constructive  treatment  of  the  psychopathic 
and  delinquent  minor  must  be,  not  to  break  up  families,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  the  adult  psychopathic  individual,  to  keep  the 
child  in  the  community  and  to  maintain  the  family  life  as  long 
as  possible. 

In  many  cases  this  will  be  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
parents  are  usually  little  better  off  than  the  children  in  mental 
equipment  and  in  conduct,  but  since  they  have  escaped  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  have  to  be  regarded  as  adequate  citi- 
zens. We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  ignorance  and  indifference 
in  the  past.  The  proper  constructive  work,  even  if  efficiently 
started  at  once  and  carried  out  increasingly  during  the  next 
generation,  cannot  hope  to  produce  a  marked  change  until 
the  present  generation  of  children  has  grown  to  adult  life. 
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Nevertheless,  the  start  must  be  made,  if  we  are  ever  to 
achieve  any  results  whatsoever  in  regard  to  the  psychopathic 
states  and  the  various  social  consequences  of  delinquency  and 
dependency.  Our  governmental  organization  is  not  a  paternal 
one.  The  community  for  some  time  to  come  will  not,  officially 
at  least,  recognize  any  duty  in  regard  to  many  phases  of  this 
general  problem.  The  official  machinery  is  at  present  largely 
supplemented  by  private  philanthropy,  by  churches  and  social 
organizations.  Unquestionably  this  must  continue  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  juvenile  psychopathic  insti- 
tute should  have  associated  with  it,  if  unofficially  then  under 
church  or  private  philanthropy,  a  series  of  child  welfare  homes 
and  clubs  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  county  in  different 
localities,  and  arranged  according  to  individual  schemes  to  suit 
the  needs  of  various  types  of  child  personality  that  are  to  be 
dealt  with. 

The  child  placed  on  probation  by  the  Juvenile  Court  or 
brought  to  the  institute  by  its  parents,  guardians  or  teachers, 
can  be  placed  in  the  care  of  these  institutes  without  any  for- 
bidding legal  formality,  and  without  in  any  way  severing  the 
family  ties.  The  arrangements  could  be  much  like  those  for 
sending  a  child  to  a  boarding  school.  The  particular  type  of 
home  or  club  to  which  the  child  will  be  sent,  the  plan  of 
teaching  and  training  to  be  followed  can  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  examination  at  the  juvenile  psychopathic  institute 
and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  its  experts.  Occupa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  and  training,  recreation  and 
industrial  employment  can  be  arranged  for  in  various  ways. 
The  institution  should  be  officered  by  well-qualified  resident 
workers  of  the  type  who  now  go  into  the  social  settlements, 
the  Boy  Scout  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girl  movements.  The  object 
of  these  homes  and  clubs  should  be  not  only  to  make  up  for 
inadequacy  in  the  family  life  of  the  individual  child,  but  to 
make  each  child  acquainted  with  the  admirable  features  of  life, 
to  arouse  his  ambition,  to  teach  him  discrimination  in  his 
desires,  and  to  enable  him  to  develop  such  talents  and  strength 
as  he  has  and  to  learn  to  inhibit  or  divert  his  less  hopeful 
tendencies.  For  the  boy  there  should  be  provisions  for  a 
healthy  exercise  of  the  imagination,  the  display  of  his  courage 
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and  imagination  which  he  now  often  wastes  on  freight  car 
robberies,,  on  truancy  and  burglaries ;  for  the  girls,  a  develop- 
ment of  their  esthetic  sense,  a  safe  outlet  for  their  desires  and 
love  of  excitement.  To  anyone  who  observes  closely  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
tragedies  of  childhood  in  the  schools  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  employment  during  adolescence,  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
greatest  need  is  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  The  influences  in  the  community,  in  the 
school  and  elsewhere  are  almost  universally  repressive.  Mili- 
tary training,  which  expresses  the  ideal  of  the  strict  disciplinar- 
ian, and  the  attitude  of  the  average  parent  in  regard  to  the 
delinquencies  of  childhood,  are  almost  unfailingly  repressive. 
The  child  comes  soon  to  learn  that  he  must  wear  a  mask  always 
to  the  world.  Stoicism  and  imperturbability,  bravado  and 
false  courage  are  everywhere  extolled  and  emphasized.  This 
leads  to  a  spirit  of  clannishness  among  the  children  behind  an 
anti-social  shell  intended  to  mislead  the  adults,  especially  the 
authorities.  The  formation  of  gangs  and  secret  societies,  the 
association  with  adult  criminals  and  a  partially  organized  com- 
bination against  the  authority  of  parents,  teachers  or  officials 
is  the  result. 

The  officials  of  a  creative  institution  recognize  this  in  carry- 
ing out  their  work.  The  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  Institute  for  Boys  says  it  takes  him  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  average  boy  in  his 
institution,  and  frequently  it  is  only  at  the  very  end  of  the 
period  at  the  school  that  the  boy  begins  to  show  signs  of  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  officials  are  for  him  and  not  against 
him.  The  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  told  me  that  she  did  not  like  to  take  girls  for 
less  than  three  years  because  it  takes  the  sisters  at  least  a 
year  to  penetrate  the  shell  of  reserve  and  gain  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  the  child.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cases  in  this  institution,  though  a  fair  example  of  the 
large  group  of  delinquents,  are  all  more  or  less  advanced  in 
their  anti-social  tendencies.  They  are  cases  that  are  the  result 
of  long  neglect  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  and  are,  therefore,  less  hopeful  than  those  who 
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have  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  delinquency  which  would 
make  them  suitable  for  admittance  to  these  institutions.  The 
huge  numbers  of  children  who  are  still  in  the  process  of 
evolution  from  more  or  less  unsound  childhood  to  a  definite 
psychopathic  or  anti-social  state  are  almost  entirely  without 
suitable  guidance  except  such  as  they  can  obtain  during  the 
comparatively  short  hours  of  school.  The  amount  of  individual 
attention  that  can  be  given  them  there  is  negligible  compared 
with  what  is  actually  needed. 

Where  children  are  taught  by  a  single  teacher  in  classes  of 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  or  more,  individual  attention  is  im- 
possible. The  effect  of  such  influence  cannot  be  expected  to 
last  through  the  hours  spent  outside  the  school,  especially  when 
these  are  spent  in  an  environment  which  is  positively  and 
actively  influencing  the  child  in  the  direction  of  vice  and 
crime.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  educational  system 
in  Chicago  is  urgently  in  need  of  improvement  in  the  direction 
of  smaller  classes  and  better  division  of  labor,  so  that  more 
individual  attention  can  be  given  to  those  that  require  it.  A 
definite  standard  should  be  adopted  for  the  sizes  of  the  differ- 
ent classes.  It  is  agreed  by  most  educators  now  that  a  single 
teacher  should  not  have  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  in  one 
class  for  any  work  or  exercise.  In  the  case  of  the  subnormal 
rooms,  the  classes  should  be  even  smaller.  The  teaching 
should  be  subdivided  not  only  according  to  subjects,  but  also 
according  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual  children. 
An  entirely  revised  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education 
dealing  with  mental  problems  is  necessary.  Instead  of  a 
group  of  three  individual  workers  in  the  child  study  depart- 
ment, as  at  present,  there  should  be  a  staff  where  size  is  based 
not  upon  the  appropriation  that  the  Board  makes,  but  upon  the 
actual  needs  of  the  school  system.  The  work  of  classifying 
all  children,  of  carefully  investigating  every  case  that  fails  of 
promotion,  the  analysis  of  the  individual  child  who  shows  that 
he  differs  from  the  average  standard,  should  be  arranged  for 
by  the  experts  of  the  child  study  department.  The  work  of 
the  special  classes  in  the  subnormal  rooms  ought  to  be  checked 
up  by  this  department.  The  results  of  the  teaching  should 
be  ascertained  in  every  case.     The  methods  of  teaching  can 
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be  adopted  by  the  superintendent  of  education  and  his  subor- 
dinate officials  on  the  basis  of  the  results  disclosed  by  expert 
examinations.  Above  all,  the  teachers  in  the  subnormal  rooms 
and  special  classes  should  be  selected  from  a  group  especially 
trained  for  this  work.  Provision  should  be  made  for  such 
training  and  for  continued  cooperation  between  the  child  study 
department  and  the  teachers  who  carry  out  the  work  in  the 
individual  cases. 

Even  at  best  this  work  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  child.  The  hours  out  of  school  and  weeks  during 
vacation  periods  cannot  be  largely  influenced  under  the  present 
system  by  the  overworked  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  It 
is  for  this  that  the  clubs  and  homes  should  be  especially 
designed. 

Furthermore,  the  school  life  of  the  average  child  of  the 
poor  terminates  at  the  fourteenth  year.  The  parents  require 
the  additional  income  from  his  labor.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  child  at  fourteen  who  has  to  go  to  work  is  suddenly 
turned  loose  more  or  less  upon  the  community,  which  treats 
him  much  as  it  would  an  adult.  There  is  an  incongruity  be- 
tween the  freedom  of  his  life  during  employment  and  his  treat- 
ment as  an  adult  by  his  employers  and  associates.  The  child 
who  is  earning  his  living  and  contributing  to  the  support  of 
the  family  resents  an  arbitrary  exhibition  of  parental  authority 
during  his  free  hours.  As  might  be  expected  of  adolescence, 
he  asserts  his  independence  by  an  over-emphasis.  He  seeks 
undesirable  companions  and  indulges  in  vicious  tendencies,  not 
so  much  because  of  a  positive  attraction  as  because  of  this 
desire  to  show  that  he  is  now  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Added  to  this  is  the  desire  for  relaxation  and  excitement  as  a 
counter-stimulant  to  the  drudgery  and  monotony  of  the  hours 
of  work.  The  boy  takes  to  tobacco  and  to  hazardous  enter- 
prises, and  the  girl  to  love  affairs  and  the  white  lights.  The 
only  positive  influences  at  work  on  the  child  are  those  which 
will  lead  him  into  vicious  paths.  Dance  halls  and  saloons,  the 
pool  rooms  and  bowling  alleys,  encourage  the  minor  to  take 
part  in  the  apparent  gayety  of  adults.  At  first  the  participation 
may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  desire  to  appear  grown  up. 
The  child  may  delude  himself  into  thinking  that  he  is  acting 
in  accordance  with  his  own  impulse,  though  in  reality  he  is 
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merely  succumbing  to  a  definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  vicious 
adults  who  lure  him  into  their  company.  The  others  that  try 
to  support  a  proper  moral  development  are  never  so  alert  nor 
so  continuously  active  as  those  undesirable  elements.  There 
is  no  alternative  for  the  child  between  the  unhealthy  excite- 
ment of  the  fast  life  and  the  sordid  and  commonplace  monotony 
of  the  home. 

The  work  of  the  social  settlements,  such  as  Hull  House  for 
instance,  has  shown  that  these  statements  are  correct,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  young  people  out  of  the  vicious  envir- 
onment or  even  to  win  them  away  from  it,  provided  suitable 
alternatives  are  offered  and  are  available  at  all  times.  Coercion 
is  of  no  use  in  this  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known 
now  that  coercion  requires  an  impossible  degree  of  vigilance, 
and  an  organization  which  is  far  too  large  ever  to  be  effective. 
Aside  from  the  face  that  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished precedent  of  our  country,  the  experience  has  been  almost 
universal  that  it  produces  good  results  only  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
tinued. Coercion  in  the  average  case  must  cease  at  the  four- 
teenth year  and  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  prolonged 
after  the  twenty-first  year  except  in  cases  of  felony  and  insan- 
ity. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  coercive  measures  cannot  be 
thought  of  in  this  connection.  The  only  method  that  can  be 
logically  allowed  is  that  of  making  the  participation  of  children 
in  healthful  activities  voluntary,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
arousing  their  desires  and  by  counteracting  the  temptations 
in  a  vicious  direction. 

Such  work  with  the  psychopathic  child,  whether  delinquent 
or  not,  requires  patience  and  continuous  effort.  Temporary 
failure  should  not  cause  the  relaxation  of  activity,  but  should 
lead  to  the  redoubling  of  effort.  Sympathy  and  example  based 
on  frankness  and  absolute  honesty  in  dealing  with  children  are 
essential.  To  be  really  effective  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
place  these  children  in  an  environment  which  while  free  from 
every  evidence  of  coercion  and  challenge  of  superiority,  should 
stimulate  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  children  and  the 
spirit  of  confidence  and  trust  which  they  never  can  experience 
in  their  homes  or  in  the  vicious  environment  of  the  crowded 
districts. 

In  order  to  institute  this  system  of  homes  and  clubs,  it  will 
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probably  be  necessary  to  start  in  a  small  way  and  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  that  this  method  is  not  a  vague 
dream  of  sentimental  reformers.  The  Juvenile  Court,  through 
the  assistant  judge,  Miss  Mary  Bartelme,  has  now  in  operation 
two  clubs  for  girls  which  are  carrying  out  this  idea  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  on  such  a  small  scale.  These  clubs,  how- 
ever, are  intended  for  girls  who  have  shown  no  seriously 
vicious  tendencies.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  latter  at  pres- 
ent, and  yet  it  is  this  group  of  girls  as  well  as  boys  who  prob- 
ably need  such  help  even  more  than  those  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing it.  These  clubs  and  homes,  however,  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
lasting  results  unless  their  work  is  carried  out  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  experts  in  mental  problems  of  a  psychopathic 
institute.  The  creation  of  a  juvenile  psychopathic  institute  will 
undoubtedly  encourage  a  number  of  philanthropic  organizations 
to  undertake  such  work  as  this  in  cooperation  with  its  staff. 
To  be  effective,  the  work  must  be  divided  properly  and  the 
character  and  atmosphere  in  each  home  and  club  ought  to  be 
arranged  for  a  specific  type  of  juvenile  problem.  By  con- 
centrating all  these  efforts  under  one  central  authority  it  will 
be  possible  not  only  to  assign  the  child  to  the  particular  home 
whose  conditions  are  suitable  to  his  special  needs,  but  to  trans- 
fer the  child  from  one  home  or  club  to  another  as  occasion 
arises  or  as  the  trial  period  discloses  errors  in  diagnosis  or 
in  the  facts.  The  possibility  of  such  transfer,  furthermore, 
offers  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  dealing  with  the 
juvenile  problem  cases,  namely,  that  of  variety.  It  is  frequently 
observed  that  a  child  will,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  re- 
lapse into  vicious  tendencies,  even  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  favorable  of  environments.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  the  prevalent  normal  human  desire  for 
variety.  Any  provision  for  dealing  with  this  group  of  children 
must  allow  for  this.  But  variety  and  change  of  environment 
should  not  expose  the  child  to  vicious  influences. 

Grouped  around  these  clubs  and  homes,  the  employment 
agencies  for  children,  the  recreation  facilities,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  similar  activities  can  do  efficient  work  and  can  cooperate 
in  a  purposeful  way  with  one  another,  and  with  the  central 
organization  where  now  the  effort  is  often  scattered  and  fails 
in  the  very  cause  in  which  it  is  most  needed. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  ADULT 

In  the  case  of  the  adult  individual  the  problem  of  mental 
health  falls  much  more  clearly  into  divisions  than  in  the  case 
of  the  juvenile  individuals.  Here  the  problem  becomes  either 
a  mental  one,  the  care  and  treatment  naturally  depending  upon 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  disease,  or  it  becomes  a  social 
problem  with  connotations  similar  to  those  in  the  mental  cases. 
That  is  to  say,  the  provisions  for  dealing  with  this  class  of 
individuals  lay  the  emphasis  upon  medical  treatment  or  cus- 
todial care  rather  than  upon  education.  Even  prevention  in 
these  cases  is  statistically  less  important  than  in  the  case  of 
minors,  for  though  the  manifestations  of  mental  trouble  may 
be  acute,  the  underlying  difficulty  is  almost  invariably  a  chronic 
one. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in  the  provisions  for  the  care 
of  the  adult  cases,  the  emphasis  has  been  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  placed  upon  the  custodial  management.  This 
has  come  of  late  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  for  the  state, 
rather  than  for  the  local  community  or  municipality.  The 
line  of  separation,  however,  between  what  is  obviously  a  state 
function  and  what  on  the  other  hand  is  more  properly  the 
function  of  the  local  community,  can  be  sharply  defined  only  in 
comparatively  outspoken  cases.  A  very  large  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  recognized  by  the  psychiatrist  as  being 
distinctly  psychopathic,  nevertheless  as  a  rule,  escape  official 
recognition  as  psychiatric  problems. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  legal  formalities  connected  with 
the  whole  problem  of  insanity.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact 
that  even  if  all  the  demonstrable  cases  of  insanity  or  feeble- 
mindedness were  placed  under  state  care  either  in  institutions 
or  in  the  community,  there  would  still  remain  a  large  group  of 
individuals  who  manifest  conduct  disturbances  oftentimes  of  a 
very  aggravated  sort,  who  can  by  no  present  means  be  classified 
as  state  wards.  These  cases  must  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  dealt  with  by  the  municipal  police,  by  the  courts,  or  by  the 
relief  organizations.  It  is  this  group  which  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  delinquents  of  various  types  and  the 
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dependents.  They  may  present  in  more  or  less  recognizable 
degree  manifestations  of  hysteria,  of  epilepsy,  and  the  various 
types  of  psychopathic  personality,  truancy,  vagrancy,  unem- 
ployment, suicidal  or  homocidal  acts,  violent  outbursts  of  tem- 
per, kleptomania,  inebriety,  prostitution  and  contentiousness. 

The  social  setting  of  particular  acts  and  the  careers  of 
these  individuals  give  evidence  of  the  mental  abnormality  in 
the  absence  of  definite  signs  of  mental  unbalance  of  sufficient 
severity  to  justify  commitment.  But  these  individuals  must 
be  treated  as  normal  and  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  individual 
thus  affected  may  himself  not  infrequently  realize  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  him,  no  allowance  is  made  for  his  pecu- 
liarity in  his  treatment,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  assist  him 
in  correcting  the  effects  or  in  preventing  him  from  following 
his  psychopathic  trend. 

The  newspapers  devote  columns  to  accounts  of  the  doings 
of  such  psychopaths.  The  work  of  government  machinery  is 
continually  being  interfered  with  and  assailed  by  psychopathic 
litigants.  The  jails  and  prisons,  the  police  stations  and  the 
courts  are  crowded  with  cases  which  cannot  hope  to  benefit 
from  social  discipline.  Some  of  the  courts  in  Chicago  are  as 
much  as  two  years  behind  their  calendars.  While  this  is  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  conditions  unconnected  with  the  problem 
under  discussion,  it  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  eliminating 
so  far  as  possible  all  cases  that  should  be  dealt  with  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  health. 

No  one  is  better  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  proceed- 
ings than  the  officials  of  the  police  department  and  the  courts. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  removing 
some  of  these  objectionable  features  of  the  present  system 
are  such  as  to  prohibit  any  immediate  far-reaching  changes. 

But  in  all  probability  the  most  important  element  in  pre- 
venting rapid  improvement  exists  in  the  fact  that  no  one  is  in 
a  position  at  present  to  offer  a  certain  and  infallible  remedy. 
It  is  recognized  by  all  who  are  actively  dealing  with  these 
problems  that  we  have  under  consideration  here  an  unusual, 
unsolvable  problem.  The  solution  is  still  to  be  worked  out, 
but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  work  of  improve- 
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ment  and  the  search  after  new  knowledge  which  will  serve  as 
a  trustworthy  guide  towards  better  conditions  must  be  begun. 

The  mental  attitude  which  assumes  that  because  one  problem 
is  not  solved,  one  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation  is  as 
good  as  another,  cannot  be  considered  worthy  of  recognition. 
A  still  greater  fallacy  is  that  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 
and  sure  remedy,  will  put  its  trust  in  methods  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  unreliable.  That  strangely  enough  is,  at  present, 
the  attitude  of  the  law,  which  is  vehemently  defended  by  its 
adherents  whenever  their  attention  is  called  to  the  facts  of  legal 
treatment  and  its  place  in  our  social  therapy.  It  must  now  be 
obvious  on  the  basis  of  experience  that  whatever  its  efficacy 
may  be,  it  is  not  a  cure-all. 

Certain  individual  courts  in  Chicago  have  recognized  the 
truth  of  this  statement  and  are  relying  increasingly  upon  the 
results  of  special  investigation  by  various  experts  in  individual 
cases.  The  growth  of  the  probation  departments,  of  social 
service  and  psychopathic  laboratories  in  connection  with  the 
courts  of  Chicago  is  an  evidence  of  this  new  tendency  in  the 
law.  Extensive  as  this  work  is,  it  does  not  by  any  means  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  entire  population.  It  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  a  suitable  attack  upon  the 
very  broad  problem  of  mental  hygiene,  especially  in  its  social 
significance. 

Coming  now  to  the  specific  needs  of  Cook  County,  especially 
Chicago,  in  regard  to  its  mental  problems,  we  may  consider 
first  the  general  problem  of  the  detection  of  the  individual 
requiring  assistance  in  regard  to  his  mental  health.  This  prob- 
lem has,  perhaps,  been  less  satisfactorily  worked  out  than  any 
of  the  other  more  important  problems.  The  detection  of  the 
psychopathic  individual  is  left  largely  to  chance.  It  is  usually 
incidental  to  an  inquiry  in  some  other  direction. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  universal  registration  of  all  citi- 
zens is  not  practised,  a  deliberate  rounding  up  of  all  insane 
and  feebleminded  persons  in  the  community  presents  difficulties 
which  are  prohibitive. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, such  a  proceeding  could  be  carried  out  with  any  degree 
of  success  or  fairness.     After  all,  the  problem  of  mental  ab- 
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normality,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  is  one  not  of  inherent  personality  but  of  behavior.  An 
individual  may  be  profoundly  abnormal,  and,  therefore,  an 
actual  menace  to  himself  or  the  community,  and  yet  not  give 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  to  warrant  his  being  interfered  with. 
He  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  It  must  be  clear,  there- 
fore, that  custodial  treatment  of  this  class  of  individuals  is 
impracticable,  even  were  it  not  for  many  reasons  undesirable. 

In  strengthening  the  provisions  for  the  detection  of  the 
psychopathic  individual  in  the  community,  one  must,  therefore, 
lay  greater  stress,  not  upon  the  segregation  of  these  individuals, 
but  upon  their  recognition  by  the  authorities.  This  can  be 
done  only  if  suitable  provisions  are  made  for  examination  by 
experts  and  a  consequent  rendering  of  authoritative  opinion. 
One  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  acumen  of  the  patrolman, 
the  visiting  nurse,  the  social  worker,  the  teacher  and  even  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  detect  the  signs  of  mental  abnormality  in 
the  less  obvious  cases.  But  these  individuals  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  pay  much  attention  to  such  a  point  of  view  unless  they 
have  at  hand  the  means  either  to  confirm  or  disprove  their 
suspicions.  More  than  this,  the  cooperation  of  the  laity,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  individuals  afflicted,  must  be  obtained  to  a  large 
degree  in  order  to  make  the  detection  of  the  psycopathic  indi- 
vidual broadly  effective.  This  can  be  done  only  if  the  confi- 
dence of  the  general  public  in  this  work  is  secured.  The  stigma 
attaching  to  the  prospect  of  mental  abnormality  must  be  as 
far  as  possible  removed ;  so  long  as  the  public  has  the  idea 
that  detection  of  mental  abnormality  means  segregation  of  the 
individual  affected  this  cannot  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  of  the  recognition  of  mental 
disease  or  mental  abnormality  is  followed  by  a  course  of  treat- 
ment designed  to  assist  the  individual  to  maintain  his  place  in 
the  community  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  means  of  combatting 
personal  difficulties,  the  feeling  of  distrust  will  gradually  turn 
to  one  of  confidence.  An  individual  who  recognizes  that  he  is 
in  some  respects  not  succeeding  in  his  work  as  he  should, 
possibly  because  of  some  mental  lack,  will  in  many  cases  vol- 
untarily seek  assistance,  provided  he  is  assured  that  such  a 
step  will  not  deliver  body  and  soul  to  an  institution  for  the 
insane. 
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In  planning  the  organization  in  Cook  County  for  dealing 
with  the  adult  psychopathic  individual,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant unit  will  be  the  psychopathic  hospital.  Pursuing  here 
the  analogy  with  the  army  medical  service,  this  psychopathic 
hospital  may  be  regarded  as  the  distributing  center  to  which 
cases  are  brought  from  the  field  stations  in  the  schools,  at 
the  courts,  the  philanthropic  societies  and  the  police. 

The  functions  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  are  (1)  prelim- 
inary   examination,   first   care    and    treatment    for   all   cases ; 

(2)  intensive  examination,  care  and  treatment  in  special  cases; 

(3)  preliminary  disposition  of  all  cases,  that  is,  return  to  the 
community  with  or  without  continued  supervision,  transfer 
to  custodial  institutions,  or  prolonged  care  at  the  psychopathic 
hospital ;  (4)  investigation  into  the  nature,  causes,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  mental  abnormality  and  the  maintenance  of 
mental  health;  (5)  instruction  of  workers  in  this  field  and  the 
dissemination  of  authoritative  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

Before  discussing  the  carrying  out  of  these  functions,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  organization  of  the  institu- 
tion. Since  the  care  of  the  insane  and  feebleminded  has  be- 
come largely  a  function  of  the  state  rather  than  of  the  local 
community,  there  is  no  evading  the  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  a  suitable  psychopathic  hospital  under  state  authority  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Administration  covering  a  period  from  October  1,  1912,  to 
September  30,  1914,  inclusive,  there  were  somewhere  over 
14,000  insane  and  1,500  feebleminded.  Large  as  these  num- 
bers are,  it  is  obvious  on  the  basis  of  reports  coming  in  from 
other  states  that  this  by  no  means  represents  the  number  of 
such  individuals  in  the  state.  The  total  population  of  Illinois 
was  at  the  last  census  about  five  and  one-half  millions.  The 
last  federal  census  gave  Chicago  a  population  of  somewhat 
over  two  millions.  According  to  the  school  census  of  1914  the 
population  of  Chicago  was  nearly  two  and  one-half  millions, 
the  population  of  the  state  probably  not  being  increased  in 
proportion.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  city  of  Chicago 
represents  somewhere  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
total  population  of  the  state.     If  one  adds  to  this  the  well- 
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established  fact  that  conditions  of  urban  life  are  particularly 
favorable  for  making  manifest  psychopathic  tendencies,  it  is 
definitely  to  be  concluded  that  the  principal  point  of  attack 
must  be  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  present  plans  of  the  state  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
public  institutions  include  the  creation  of  the  state  psycho- 
pathic hospital  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago.  This  plan, 
however,  cannot  be  realized  before  the  next  legislative  session 
in  1919.  The  psychopathic  hospital  which  exists  at  the  present 
time  in  the  city  as  a  part  of  the  Cook  County  hospital,  while 
structurally  not  ideal,  is  adequate  for  the  purposes  which 
such  an  institution  should  serve,  providing  the  state  maintains 
its  own  psychopathic  hospital  in  the  community.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  of  a  plan  whereby  the  state  was  to  take 
over  the.  present  psychopathic  hospital.  This  plan  was  not 
carried  out  on  account  of  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
management,  principally  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
is  now  arranged  as  an  integral  unit  of  the  Cook  County  hos- 
pital and  could  not  be  easily  run  on  an  independent  basis  with- 
out confusion  and  possibly  a  financial  loss.  Although  the  delay 
which  this  has  caused  in  the  establishing  of  a  state  psychopathic 
hospital  in  Chicago  is  unfortunate,  it  may  eventually  not  prove 
to  be  altogether  regrettable,  if  as  a  result  of  this  state  of 
affairs  the  city  of  Chicago  will  eventually  have  two  psycho- 
pathic institutions.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  cases  of  mental  diseases  and  abnormalities 
in  Cook  County  than  can  ever  be  properly  taken  care  of  by  a 
single  institution  that  the  state  finances  will  be  able  to  afford. 
There  undoubtedly  must  continue  to  be  division  of  labor  in 
this  regard.  The  dividing  line  can  probably  never  be  drawn 
sharply,  but  will  no  doubt  be  established  on  the  basis  of  prac- 
tical expediency  so  that  the  state  psychopathic  institute  will 
deal  with  the  cases  in  which  the  question  of  insanity  or  feeble- 
mindedness is  definitely  raised. 

The  large  number  of  cases  in  which  mental  abnormality  may 
appear  temporarily,  or  in  which  the  mental  problem  is  recog- 
nized as  largely  secondary  to  somatic  diseases  or  social  diffi- 
culty will  probably  have  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  authority 
of  the  local  community.     Such  conditions  as  delirium  whether 
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due  to  inebriety  or  to  infectious  diseases,  the  transitory  mental 
disturbances  of  old  age,  apoplexy^  arteriosclerotic  epilepsy,  the 
enormous  numbers  of  psychopathic  delinquents  and  others 
will  probably  be  largely  dealt  with  as  county  charges.  The 
present  psychopathic  hospital,  therefore,  may  well  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  exist  as  a  psychopathic  ward  of  the  county  hos- 
pital. The  function  of  both  of  these  psychopathic  institutes, 
that  is,  the  county  psychopathic  hospital  or  ward  and  the  state 
psychopathic  institute,  to  be  erected  in  Chicago,  will  be  the 
same.  The  ideal  arrangement,  undoubtedly,  would  be  to  have 
the  professional  service  in  both  these  institutions  under  the 
same  authority,  the  county  continuing  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  patients  in  the  county  institution.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  the  state  psychopathic  institute  would  be  the 
distributing  center.  The  psychopathic  hospital  at  the  Cook 
County  hospital  would  represent  a  field  hospital  or  receiving 
station.  Similar  receiving  units  could  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  larger  private  hospitals  and  in  connection  with 
the  Bridewell  and  county  jail.  In  addition  to  these  receiving 
stations,  outposts  of  the  psychopathic  organization  should  be 
stationed  at  the  criminal  courts  and  in  connection  with  the 
police  department.  This  group  of  receiving  stations,  of  which 
the  Cook  County  psychopathic  hospital  would  be  the  largest, 
would  represent  the  first  aid  and  field  work,  with  the  state 
psychopathic  institute  as  the  distributing  hospital  for  this 
community,  and  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  as  the  base  hospitals. 

During  the  coming  two  years  and  for  as  long  after  as  it 
will  take  the  state  to  erect  the  new  psychopathic  hospital 
planned,  the  Cook  County  psychopathic  hospital  will  have  to 
perform  practically  all  the  services.  This  is  a  problem  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  finances  of  the  county.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  possible  as  a  temporary  measure  until  such  time  as 
the  state  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  county 
to  increase  the  expenditure  and  strengthen  the  working  staff 
at  the  county  psychopathic  hospital.  This  is  more  than  a 
philanthropic  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  county 
commissioners.  It  is  a  distinct  duty  which  cannot  be  evaded 
and  which  no  excuse  of  poverty  can  reason  away.    The  psycho- 
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pathic  individuals  are  present  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  large 
numbers  at  all  times,  as  the  statistics  of  every  health  organiza- 
tion and  hospital  and  all  the  courts  show  conclusively.  In  time 
of  war  the  problems  of  this  class  of  population  become  impera- 
tively acute.  The  provisions  for  dealing  with  this  group  are 
costly,  it  is  true,  and  the  results  are  not  spectacular.  In  its 
ordinary  conception,  this  service  is  not  one  that  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  or  the  imagination  of  the  average  voter.  The  fact 
that  the  state  has  not  been  able  to  erect  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital in  Chicago,  and  the  fact  that  two  years  must  elapse  before 
the  legislature  can  convene  to  pass  the  necessary  laws,  cannot 
serve  to  remove  the  obligation  that  squarely  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  community.  The  immediate  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
reorganize  the  Cook  County  psychopathic  hospital;  to  create 
a  competent  staff  on  full  time ;  to  increase  the  laboratory  facil- 
ities, the  nursing  staff  and  the  social  service  staff,  and  to  estab- 
lish at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  large  and  efficient  dis- 
pensary at  the  psychopathic  hospital.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  medical  service  on  an  entirely  different 
basis.  The  administrative  and  professional  services  should 
be  separated.  The  details  of  economic  management,  of  main- 
taining discipline  and  observing  legal  formalities  in  connection 
with  the  cases  in  this  hospital  should  be  entrusted  to  executive 
officers  under  the  warden  of  the  Cook  County  hospital.  The 
entire  professional  management  of  the  institution  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  paid  staff  devoting  its  entire  time 
to  this  work  instead  of  employing,  as  at  present,  physicians 
who  devote  only  part  of  their  time  to  the  hospital  and  depend 
upon  private  practice  for  their  main  support.  The  services  at 
the  psychopathic  hospital  at  present  are  in  an  impossible  con- 
dition. On  the  regular  commitment  days  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  morning. 
A  service  that  is  managed  in  this  way  cannot  possibly  do  jus- 
tice to  the  individual.  The  whole  machinery  of  commitment 
should  be  changed  so  that  commitments  may  occur  at  more 
frequent  intervals  to  prevent  rushing  cases  through  the  court. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  another  legislature  to  change 
the  commitment  laws  which  at  present  compel  the  patient  to 
appear  in  court.  Until  this  can  take  place,  however,  the  county 
court  will  be  forced  to  continue  the  present  procedure. 
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The  court  should  sit  daily  for  this  purpose.  One  hour  a  day 
for  five  days  would  probably  yield  more  satisfactory  results 
than  three  or  four  hours  in  one  session  once  a  week.  The 
situation  is  not  different  than  that  of  the  juvenile  court.  •  In 
many  localities  the  juvenile  court  sits  once  a  week.  In  Chicago 
it  has  been  found  expedient  to  assign  a  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  to  the  juvenile  court  to  spend  his  full  time  in  this  work. 
The  establishment  of  the  juvenile  court  in  its  present  manner 
is  more  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
that  now  reach  the  court  and  probation  attention  than  any 
actual  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  Chicago.  In  other 
words,  the  opportunity  for  disposing  of  these  cases  does  not 
increase  the  number  of  delinquents  in  the  community,  but  does 
make  them  apparent,  and  gives  assistance  where  otherwise  they 
would  be  neglected.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  with  regard 
to  the  insane.  The  psychopathic  hospital  as  at  present  con- 
ducted is  a  psychopathic  hospital  practically  only  in  name. 
Actually  it  is  merely  a  detention  hospital  as,  in  fact,  it  was 
originally  named.  Mere  detention  and  disposition  by  the  court 
is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  its  mental  problems.  The  present  staff  of  two  resident 
physicians  and  one  interne  with  superintendent  on  part  time 
and  three  visiting  physicians  is  a  ridiculously  small  staff  for 
this  hospital.  What  is  required  on  the  least  possible  estimate 
to  perform  anywhere  near  adequate  service  is  a  resident  full 
time  executive  officer,  a  full  time  director,  one  head  resident 
each  for  the  male  and  female  sides,  and  three  assistants  or 
internes  each  for  the  male  and  female  services.  With  the 
present  size  of  the  hospital  this  would  provide  one  physician 
to  every  twenty-one  patients  in  the  house.  On  account  of  the 
short  time  that  the  patients  stay  in  the  hospital  on  the  average, 
such  a  ratio  is  necessary. 

Furthermore,  this  staff  will  be  required  to  perform  the  pro- 
fessional duties  in  the  dispensary.  In  addition  to  this,  this 
hospital  requires  at  least  one  paid  psychologist  on  full  time. 
In  regard  to  the  social  service  department,  the  three  workers 
at  present  employed  would  be  adequate  if  a  suitable  number  of 
volunteers  were  obtained.  All  the  work  of  the  medical  officers, 
psychologists,  and  the  social  service  workers  depends  for  its 
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efficiency  on  adequate  clerical  service.  At  present,  for  instance, 
the  physicians  and  social  workers  are  occupied  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  time  in  writing  records  which  are  neither 
as  complete  as  they  should  be  as  a  result  of  many  duties,  nor 
properly  the  work  of  these  officers.  It  is  false  economy  to 
employ  the  time  of  trained  people,  such  as  physicians  or  social 
workers,  to  do  clerical  work  which  can  be  performed  much 
more  economically  by  clerks  engaged  for  that  purpose. 

The  laboratory  work  at  the  institution  is  practically  non- 
existant.  The  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  clinical  and  path- 
ological examinations,  is  such  as  to  justify  the  employment  at 
this  hospital  of  at  least  one  assistant  in  pathology.  The  Cook 
County  psychopathic  hospital  as  a  part  of  the  general  hospital 
might  be  allowed  to  avail  itself  more  extensively  of  the  present 
laboratory  facilities  at  the  main  institution.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  X-ray,  ophthalmology,  and  other  medical  spe- 
cialties. A  very  important  point  for  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  is  the  difficulty  of  admission  to  this  hospital  at  the 
present  time.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  legal  formality  is 
necessary  for  depriving  anyone  of  his  liberty,  as  is  neces- 
sarily done  when  a  patient  is  locked  in  a  ward,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  so  much  red  tape  in  connection 
with  admission  as  there  is  at  present.  It  seems  quite  possible 
to  arrange  for  a  quicker  transfer  by  the  police  of  psychopathic 
individuals  from  the  police  stations  to  the  hospital  under  the 
authority  of  the  arrest. 

Voluntary  admissions  should  be  encouraged.  Furthermore, 
a  ward  should  be  provided  at  the  psychopathic  hospital  in  which 
the  locked  doors  would  be  substituted  by  nurses  in  constant 
attendance,  where  patients  may  be  received  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  hospital,  and  kept  until  such  time  as  the  legal 
formalities  may  be  complied  with.  This  would  meet  the  needs 
of  a  large  number  of  patients  in  delirium  and  other  mental 
disturbances  who  present  no  more  difficult  problems  than  are 
frequently  met  in  the  general  wards  of  a  hospital.  A  properly 
conducted  dispensary  service  would  probably  do  more  to  edu- 
cate the  public  regarding  the  service  which  this  hospital  would 
be  ready  to   render  than  any  other  means.      Patients  might 
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apply  here  for  treatment  voluntarily  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  being  kept  against  their  will ;  relatives,  friends  and 
others  might  bring  patients  for  examination  and  advice ;  with- 
out much  effort  the  confidence  of  the  parties  concerned  might 
be  gained  and  they  would  frequently  request  treatment  at  the 
hospital  which  under  other  conditions  they  might  strongly 
object  to. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  treatment  could  be  given  to  ambula- 
tory cases ;  hydrotherapy,  massage,  and  other  therapeutic  meas- 
ures could  be  applied  without  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of 
the  individual  from  the  community.  This  service  is  of  practical 
value  in  the  incipient  or  mild  cases  of  mental  disease  and  in 
the  after  care  of  patients  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
hospitals. 

The  social  service  department  could  accomplish  a  good  part 
of  this  work  in  the  dispensary  both  in  regard  to  obtaining  the 
social  history  and  in  regard  to  the  social  treatment  and  after 
care.  In  a  dispensary,  furthermore,  there  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  coordinating  with  the  county's  activities  the  work 
of  physicians  who  on  account  of  a  large  private  practice  can 
give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  such  work.  The  psychopathic 
hospital  conducted  in  this  way  would  within  a  short  time  estab- 
lish for  itself  not  only  a  reputation  as  a  hospital  that  is  render- 
ing efficient  service,  but  as  a  center  of  authoritative  information 
to  which  anyone  in  the  community  may  come  with  psychopathic 
problems  with  the  confident  expectation  of  receiving  practical 
assistance. 

When  the  state  opens  the  doors  of  the  psychopathic  institute, 
the  county  psychopathic  hospital  will  be  relieved  of  a  large 
number  of  its  cases,  and  will  then  be  able  to  concentrate  upon 
and  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  psychiatric  problems  of  the 
psychopathic  personalities,  the  psychopathic  delinquents  and 
similar  classes  of  individuals  who  at  present  cannot  be  attended 
to  properly,  if  at  all,  and  who  will  unquestionably  appear  in 
increasing  numbers  as  the  opportunity  for  help  is  given  them. 

The  psychopathic  hospital  and  its  branch  stations  will  serve 
the  community  in  dealing  with  the  psychopathic  individual 
during  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  care  by  the  community. 
It  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  around  which  can  be  grouped  all 
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the  agencies  that  deal  with  the  detection  of  the  inadequate  or 
psychopathic  individual  in  the  community.  It  will  administer 
first  care  and  make  the  preliminary  classification.  It  will 
direct  the  immediate  disposition  and  whenever  necessary  will 
arrange  for  transfer  to  the  custodial  institution. 
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THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  INADEQUATE  AND 

PSYCHOPATHIC  INDIVIDUAL  IN  THE 

COMMUNITY 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
mental  abnormality  and  mental  health  is  not  sharp.  Conse- 
quently, a  definite  separation  of  individuals  and  sharp  cut 
diagnosis  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  treatment  frequently  cannot 
be  made.  In  the  detection  of  the  individuals  requiring  assis- 
tance in  regard  to  their  mental  health,  the  methods  used  by  the 
boards  of  health,  for  instance,  in  the  detection  of  contagious 
diseases,  will  not  as  a  rule  suffice.  A  survey  of  the  city  or 
state,  initiated  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  definite  census 
of  all  psychopathic  or  feebleminded  individuals,  cannot  be 
considered.  The  mere  labor  involved  in  the  examination  of 
each  member  of  the  community,  not  to  consider  the  practical 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  community  for 
such  an  investigation,  is  prohibitive.  We  can  only  rely  with 
any  hope  of  adequate  results  upon  the  reports  of  physicians 
and  health  officers,  for  even  were  the  investigators  sufficiently 
alert  in  questions  of  mental  health,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  reports  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  use.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  above-mentioned  reason,  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
establishing  the  diagnosis,  but  more  important  probably  would 
be  the  reluctance  both  on  the  part  of  the  officials  and  the  laity 
to  report  any  individual  as  mentally  unsound  unless  the  patient 
shows  serious  variations  from  normal.  So  long  as  the  terms 
insanity,  feeblemindedness,  mental  disease,  and  psychopathic 
carry  with  them  the  stigma  of  reproach,  one  cannot  expect 
much  success  in  an  attempt  at  an  enumeration  of  psychopathic 
and  inadequate  individuals.  This  is  a  very  definite  argument 
for  the  existence  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  and  the  service 
outlined  above.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  activities  of 
the  state  institution  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  towards  the  classes  of  cases  dealt  with.  It  is  an  aston- 
ishing fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mentally  abnormal 
recognize,  though  often  vaguely,  that  they  are  abnormal,  and 
a  still  greater  proportion,   while  possibly  not  admitting  any 
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abnormality,  will  yet  willingly  seek  help  for  their  personal  or 
social  difficulties.  This  carries  a  positive  force  in  the  direction 
of  disclosing  the  psychopathic  and  inadequate  individuals  in 
the  community.  They  are  attracted  voluntarily  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  result  that  the  public  as 
a  whole  begins  to  have  some  appreciation  of  the  significance 
and  value  of  psychopathic  work.  As  a  result  of  this,  instead 
of  being  forced  to  go  into  the  community  and  capture,  or  at 
least  mark,  an  individual  for  examination,  the  population  as 
a  whole  is  converted  into  unofficial  assistants,  bringing  to  the 
institution  the  cases  requiring  help.  As  soon  as  it  is  recognized 
by  the  general  public  that  there  is  an  institution  which  deals 
with  this  class  of  people  satisfactorily,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
continually  calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  mental  ele- 
ments in  various  difficulties  that  the  patients  experience.  The 
public  itself  will  think  of  this  and  insist  on  proper  attention 
being  paid  to  this  side  of  the  problem.  Thus  the  police  officers, 
the  court  officials,  judges,  the  health  officers,  nurses  and  medical 
profession,  as  a  whole,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social  service 
organizations  and  philanthropies,  the  churches  and  schools, 
will  become  representatives  of  the  psychopathic  service  who 
are  continually  on  the  watch  in  their  daily  activities  for  the 
mental  problems  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  secure  the  continued  cooperation  of  these  officers 
and  agencies,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  service  that 
will  satisfactorily  deal  with  the  problems  reported  by  them. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  therefore,  in  planning 
for  a  large  community  like  Chicago,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  cases  requiring  mental  treatment  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  psychopathic  service  is  neces- 
sary, or  even  how  large  it  should  be.  On  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  find  out  how  many  individuals  there  may  be  in  the 
community  requiring  assistance,  it  is  first  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  this  assistance.  Patients  discover  themselves 
or  are  readily  found  through  the  cooperation  of  the  existing 
agencies  without  throwing  any  increased  burden  upon  the  law. 
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First  Care  and  Preliminary  Classification 

The  psychopathic  or  inadequate  individual  having  been  dis- 
covered by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  methods,  the  next 
problem  is  his  immediate  care  and  the  preliminary  classification, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  next  steps  in  the  disposition  of  his 
case  may  be  determined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  care  of 
psychopathic  and  inadequate  individuals  will  vary  just  as  does 
the  first  care  of  medical  cases  at  any  large  hospital  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Thus, 
cases  of  delirium  or  maniacal  excitement,  cases  of  depression 
with  or  without  suicidal  tendencies,  paranoid  individuals  with 
anti-social  or  even  homicidal  symptoms,  epileptic  or  hysterical 
states,  all  require  immediate  and  expert  attention.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  are  large  numbers  of  individuals  who  may  require 
nothing  more  than  food  and  lodging  with  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  those  about  them.  All  these  various 
shades  and  degrees  of  service  must  be  rendered,  furthermore, 
under  conditions  which  guarantee  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
safety  both  of  the  patients  and  of  those  about  them.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  decision  must  be  made  in  regard 
to  placing  a  patient  in  this  care  are  frequently  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  Mistakes  may 
occur  and  a  patient  may  be  sent  to  the  psychopathic  hospital 
who  does  not  properly  belong  there.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  admission  to  such  an  institution  should  not  be  attended 
by  any  more  stigma  or  stricture  upon  his  character  than  admis- 
sion to  any  other  hospital. 

For  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  more  serious  matter  to  delay  in 
sending  an  individual  to  a  hospital,  when  he  definitely  and 
perhaps  urgently  requires  medical  care,  because  of  irrelevant 
considerations,  than  it  is  temporarily  to  apply  such  care  to  one 
who  may  not  definitely  require  it.  In  many  cases,  further- 
more, a  correct  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  can  be 
made  only  after  a  preliminary  period  of  some  days  in  suitable 
environment  such  as  that  at  a  well-conducted  psychopathic 
hospital.  The  decision  of  the  ambulance  surgeon  at  the  street 
corner  in  regard  to  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from  frac- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  skull  or  acute  alcoholism,  does  not  as  a 
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rule  make  much  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  case.  In 
either  event  such  a  patient  requires  hospital  care  and  is 
promptly  removed  to  the  institution.  If  later  on  the  diagnosis 
becomes  definite,  he  can  be  transferred  to  the  proper  ward  for 
treatment.  The  same  should  hold  for  the  psychopathic  service. 
It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  determine  whether  or 
not  mental  symptoms  exist.  The  diagnosis,  the  prognosis  and 
the  treatment  should  be  left  for  later  determination.  The 
important  question  to  be  determined  is,  does  this  patient  require 
institutional  care  ?  In  this  connection  the  work  of  the  dispen- 
sary or  out-patient  department  is  of  great  importance.  This 
service  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  more  careful  determination 
of  the  kind  of  institutional  care  or  even  of  the  mental  abnor- 
mality than  is  possible  in  the  home,  the  court  room,  the  jail, 
or  the  street.  Unless  the  patient  exhibits  symptoms  severe 
enough  clearly  to  demonstrate  institutional  treatment,  a  pre- 
liminary examination  may  be  made  in  the  dispensary  without 
necessitating  any  formal  connection  with  admission  to  the 
hospital. 

The  method  of  transporting  the  patient  to  the  psychopathic 
hospital  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  in  each  case. 
The  great  number  of  patients  will  undoubtedly  go  voluntarily, 
or  under  such  gentle  coercion  as  relatives  and  friends  can 
bring  to  bear.  In  other  cases  commitment  and  transfer  by 
officers  of  the  court  will  be  necessary.  A  further  method  and 
one  which  is  not  sufficiently  used  at  present  in  Chicago  is  by 
police  authority.  The  present  police  regulations  permit  the 
police  to  take  a  patient  to  the  psychopathic  hospital.  There 
are  some  difficulties  with  regard  to  reception  of  such  patients 
by  the  hospitals,  and  it  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  that 
these  difficulties  be  set  aside  so  far  as  possible  by  the  present 
laws,  and  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a 
special  law  permitting  the  police  to  bring  patients  directly  to 
the  hospital  and  enabling  the  hospital  authorities  to  receive 
them  without  further  formality.  (Compare  with  the  police 
law  of  the  city  of  Boston.     Appendix  II.) 

Another  method  of  admission  to  the  psychopathic  hospital 
which  at  present  is  not  applicable  in  Chicago,  and  which  is 
much  needed,  is  the  so-called  temporary  care  authority,  such 
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as  institutions  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have.  This 
provides  for  the  admission  of  a  patient  for  a  definite  period 
of  observation,  usually  ten  days,  on  the  application  of  an  officer 
of  the  board  of  health,  a  judge  of  the  municipal  or  criminal 
court,  a  member  of  the  state  police,  or  a  physician.  A  properly 
filled  out  and  signed  blank  accompanies  the  patient,  and  the 
hospital  authorities  may  accept  him  on  this  authority.  This 
is  not  commitment  or  arrest,  but  is  an  application  for  exami- 
nation. No  stigma  attaches  to  it,  and  if  the  patient  is  found 
not  in  need  of  psychopathic  service,  he  may  be  discharged  at 
any  time.  The  Massachusetts  hospital  authorities  may  remove 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant  in  case  the  latter  does  not 
himself  remove  the  patient  when  requested.  In  any  case,  the 
authority  expires  at  the  end  of  the  stated  time.  There  is  very 
little  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  this  arrangement  if  the  hospital 
authorities  are  alert.  There  is  no  fee  connected  with  it,  and 
the  authority  to  hold  the  patient  in  the  hospital  extends  in  most 
cases  over  so  short  a  period  as  to  be  negligible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  injustice.  Furthermore,  the  provision 
which  permits  the  authorities  to  refuse  admission  to  the  patient 
or  to  release  him  at  any  time  further  safeguards  his  rights. 
Once  the  patient  has  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  or  the  dis- 
pensary service,  the  energies  of  the  officers  must  be  bent  upon 
making  a  complete  examination  and  determining  the  prelimin- 
ary diagnosis.  This  preliminary  classification  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  with  precision.  It  will  suffice  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  patient  is  mentally  abnormal,  and  if  so, 
under  what  general  group  he  belongs.  Such  preliminary  classi- 
fication will  then  serve  as  a  more  or  less  certain  guide  in  deter- 
mining the  future  disposition  of  the  case.  If  not  insane  or 
feebleminded,  or  psychopathic,  the  patient  may  be  discharged 
at  once  to  the  community  without  any  further  formality.  If 
abnormality  is  found,  however,  it  will  be  possible  on  the  basis 
of  the  preliminary  classification  to  determine  whether  a  longer 
stay  at  the  psychopathic  hospital  is  advisable  either  for  more 
accurate  diagnosis,  or  for  intensive  treatment,  or  because  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  patient  will  recover  within  a  brief 
time. 

Furthermore,  it  can  then  be  determined  whether  the  patient 
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can  be  further  treated  from  the  dispensary  and  social  service 
departments  or  whether  his  disease  is  of  such  nature  as  to 
require  more  prolonged  care  in  a  custodial  institution.  In 
the  latter  case,  after  suitable  commitment,  he  can  be  transferred 
to  the  state  hospital. 

Immediate  Disposition 

The  preliminary  period  of  examination  having  determined 
in  a  broad  way  what  is  to  be  expected,  the  disposition  of  the 
case  will  become  a  matter  of  course.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  decision  in  regard  to  disposition,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hospital  be  provided  with  the  various  facilities  required. 
Aside  from  the  prolonged  observation  and  the  intensive  treat- 
ment in  the  psychopathic  hospital  itself,  this  institution  must 
be  prepared  with  specific  therapy  wherever  indicated.  Thus 
anti-syphilitic  treatment,  hydrotherapy  and  psychotherapy  can 
be  provided  for  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
cases  to  be  treated.  In  addition  to  this  the  hospital  must  be 
provided  with  facilities  for  thorough  after-care  and  follow-up 
work.  Cases  released  from  the  institution  to  the  after-care 
department  must  be  kept  track  of  by  the  follow-up  service, 
and,  if  they  fail  to  return  by  the  time  agreed  upon,  an  investiga- 
tion must  be  made  to  discover  the  causes.  The  reasons  for 
after-care  may  be  medical,  psychiatric  or  social. 

A  definite  program  having  been  decided  upon  during  the 
observation  period  and  as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  classifica- 
tion, the  attempt  must  be  made  in  every  case  to  carry  it  out  so 
far  as  possible.  It  is  in  this  after-care  and  follow-up  service 
that  the  psychopathic  hospital  can  render  its  greatest  service 
to  the  community,  for  it  is  by  this  means  that  relapses  may  be 
prevented  and  recoveries  either  brought  about  or  made  secure 
and  social  difficulties  and  social  failures  minimized  or  wholly 
prevented.  To  carry  out  this  work  effectively  it  is  necessary 
to  have  not  only  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  and  the  com- 
munity, but  also  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  patient. 
This  means  that  in  this  service  a  very  high  type  of  individual 
worker  must  be  retained.  This  work  requires  the  utmost  in 
tact,  resourcefulness  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
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These  are  qualities  which  must  furthermore  be  trained  in  order 
to  be  effective.  Such  workers  are  not  numerous.  They  must 
be  developed  as  a  rule  in  the  service,  and  it  is  imperative  to  be 
able  to  offer  these  workers  a  satisfactory  position  and  career 
in  order  to  interest  the  high  type  of  individual  which  the  work 
demands. 

Transfer  to  the  Institution 

The  question  of  transfer  to  the  custodial  institution  is  one 
which  at  this  date  should  require  but  a  few  words.  It  is  true 
that  in  Chicago  particularly  this  part  of  the  service  has  received 
more  attention  than  some  others.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  officials,  notably  County  Judge  Thomas  F. 
Scully,  that  the  transfer  of  patients  from  the  psychopathic 
hospital  to  the  state  hospital  is  effected  in  a  manner  far  superior 
to  that  obtaining  elsewhere  in  the  country.  A  special  auto- 
mobile and  a  specially  built  and  equipped  railway  car  are  now 
employed.  However,  the  same  objection  that  has  been  stated 
before  with  regard  to  the  weekly  commitment  court  must  be 
made  as  to  the  transfer  of  patients.  The  transfer  of  patients 
from  the  psychopathic  hospital  to  the  state  institutions  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve  at  best.  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  to  transfer  them  in  smaller  numbers  so  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  attendants  to  patients  would  be  greater  is  much 
to  be  desired.  A  community  as  large  as  the  city  of  Chicago 
could  well  afford  to  transfer  more  frequently  than  once  a 
week.  The  distance  that  the  patients  have  to  travel  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  an  effective  transfer  system. 
While  a  certain  number  of  patients  are  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  State  Hospital  at  Dunning,  within  the  city  limits,  a 
considerable  number  are  taken  to  the  Elgin  State  Hospital  and 
to  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital,  each  two  hours  distant  by  rail. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  feebleminded  patients  have  to  go  to  the 
State  School  and  Colony  at  Lincoln,  a  five-hour  trip  by  rail. 
The  transfers  are  made  at  present  by  the  sheriff  and  the 
ordinary  sheriff's  officers  are  usually  in  charge.  They  are 
assisted  by  women  attendants  in  the  cases  of  female  patients 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  by  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene.     Where  a  transfer  is  made  to  an  institution  as  far 
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away  as  is  done  at  present,  it  seems  that  this  service  would 
require  as  much  special  training  and  schooling  as  nursing  ser- 
vice. Whether  or  not  this  is  performed  by  the  sheriff  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  special  service.  The  legal  require- 
ments may  be  such  as  to  emphasize  the  sheriff's  duties.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  this  power  should  not  be  deputed 
to  and  exercised  by  special  sheriff's  officers  who  are  engaged 
for  this  service  only,  and  who  have  had  special  training  for 
this  work.  A  patient  who  has  received  the  preliminary  care 
at  the  psychopathic  hospital,  and  who  is  to  be  transferred  to 
a  state  custodial  institution  because  his  malady  requires  further 
treatment,  should  not  be  subjected  even  temporarily  to  an 
authority  and  system  which  are  totally  at  variance  with  the 
methods  in  the  institutions  designed  for  the  care  of  this  par- 
ticular form  of  disease.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  respect 
more  authority  might  be  exercised  by  the  state  officers.  The 
transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  should  be  in  charge  of 
officers  of  the  state  service  that  deals  with  the  care  of  the 
mental  patients.  A  transfer  even  at  a  distance  should  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  machinery  of  treatment.  The  unneces- 
sary use  of  the  straight- jacket  and  handcuffs  in  effecting  such 
transfers  should  be  discouraged,  for  just  as  the  institutions 
have  found  that  the  use  of  barred  windows  and  locked  doors 
may  be  reduced  in  the  main,  and  that  restraint  may  safely  be 
entirely  discarded,  so  the  problem  of  transfer  should  become 
one  of  expert  technical  skill  rather  than  force.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  expenditures  somewhat  in  order  to  perfect 
proper  facilities  for  these  transfers.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  state  to  own  a  certain  number  of  motor  vehicles  and  spe- 
cially constructed  cars.  It  might  even  be  found  advisable  to 
maintain  a  special  train,  constructed  and  equipped  for  this 
purpose  just  as  a  military  hospital  train  is  specially  constructed 
and  equipped  for  its  purpose.  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  complement  of  physicians  and  nurses  for  this  train  as  for 
an  institutional  unit.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desir- 
ability and  of  the  ultimate  benefits  of  such  an  arrangement, 
however,  and  the  initial  expenditure  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  certainty  of  proper  care  during 
the  transfer. 
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Classification,  Treatment  and  Final  Disposition 

Under  the  system  here  described,  classification,  treatment 
and  final  disposition  are  the  functions  of  the  state  hospital 
service  and  as  such  have  little  relation  to  the  problems  of  the 
county.  They  will,  therefore,  not  be  discussed  here  except  to 
say  that  the  final  disposition  presents  three  main  possibilities, 
either  continued  custodial  care  at  the  state  institution,  discharge 
with  full  liberty  to  the  community,  or  release  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  parole.  This  final  disposition  depends  frequently  at 
present  not  so  much  upon  the  actual  needs  of  the  patient  as 
upon  the  possibility  for  meeting  them.  On  account  of  the 
present  inability  of  the  state  adequately  to  care  for  released 
or  paroled  patients,  the  tendency  is  to  retain  the  patient  in  the 
institution  or  to  discharge  him  outright.  This  unquestionably 
results  in  a  certain  amount  of  injustice  to  individual  patients. 
In  the  first  place,  decision  is  often  made  dependent  upon  the 
degree  to  which  a  hospital  is  full  or  over-full,  or  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  persistence  of  relatives  or  friends  who  are 
bent  upon  obtaining  the  release  of  a  particular  patient.  The 
lack  of  facilities  for  after-care  has  often  resulted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  patients  who  either  should  have  been  kept  in  the 
institution,  or  who,  if  released  at  all,  should  have  been  kept 
under  close  surveillance  by  the  hospital  authorities.  The  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  entire  country  was  startled  last  summer 
by  a  very  serious  shooting  affair  between  a  discharged  insane 
person  and  the  Chicago  police.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details  of  this  case,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
responsibility  upon  any  individual  or  officer  for  censure.  Such 
cases  may  occur  in  spite  of  the  most  scrupulous  care  on  the 
part  of  the  officers.  Nevertheless,  one  must  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  particular  incident  might  not  have  been 
avoided  if  there  had  been  better  facilities  for  after-care  in 
connection  with  the  state  service.  A  well-organized  and  efficient 
after-care  and  follow-up  service  would  make  it  possible  to 
quickly  return  patients  to  the  institutions  under  authority  of 
the  original  commitment,  and,  therefore,  without  any  new 
legal  formalities,  if  the  symptoms  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
the  patient  is  not  doing  as  well  in  the  community  as  in  the 
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institution.  The  disposition  of  the  case  would  furthermore 
depend  upon  the  provisions  in  each  community  for  dealing 
with  psychopathic  states,  for  it  is  not  advisable,  or  even  pos- 
sible, to  keep  a  patient  under  the  authority  of  the  state  indefi- 
nitely after  release  from  the  institution.  There  are  many 
institutions  where  a  patient  may  do  well  during  the  period  of 
tentative  release  or  parole,  only  to  have  a  relapse  a  year  or 
two  later.  Under  the  present  conditions,  the  patient  who  has 
passed  through  the  formalities  of  commitment,  preliminary 
observation  and  custodial  care,  has  no  advantage  over  the 
patient  who  manifests  mental  symptoms  for  the  first  time. 
All  the  study  of  the  case  and  the  recorded  knowledge  with 
regard  to  his  personality  is  of  no  avail  unless  he  is  recommitted. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  great  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
the  insane,  it  is  necessary  for  the  local  community,  that  is, 
the  county  of  Cook  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  be  provided 
with  adequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  mental  abnormality. 
The  psychopathic  service  outlined  above,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  after-care  and  follow-up  service  in  the 
supervision  of  patients  who  have  recovered  from  mental  dis- 
eases, would  do  much  not  only  to  forestall  relapses  in  individual 
cases  by  applying  treatment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
but  would  also  do  much  to  safeguard  the  public  against  the 
outburst  of  a  relapsed  patient. 

After-Care 

What  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to  final  disposition  leads 
naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  after-care  as  a 
whole.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  public  has  a  definite 
distrust  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  committed  to  state 
institutions.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  every  patient  who 
is  released  insists  upon  a  complete  release  from  the  state.  The 
patient  and  his  relatives  distrust  and  resent  this  continued 
supervision  of  the  state.  They  feel  it  as  a  stigma  which  reflects 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual,  that  it  is  a  deprivation 
of  his  liberty,  and  they  contend  that  if  the  patient  is  well  enough 
to  be  released  from  the  institution  he  is  well  enough  to  be 
declared  sane. 
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The  very  individuals  who  are  the  first  to  bring  charges 
against  the  management  of  the  state  institutions  and  who 
raise  an  outcry  if  a  discharged  psychopathic  patient  commits 
an  act  of  violence,  are  the  most  ardent  advocates  frequently 
of  the  release  of  patients  in  whom  they  may  be  interested. 

As  long  as  the  public  maintains  its  present  attitude  towards 
the  sufferers  of  mental  disease,  as  long  as  treatment  for  mental 
infirmity  is  considered  a  sign  of  inferiority,  a  stigma,  so  long 
will  this  difficulty  continue.  The  only  certain  remedy  is  to 
convince  the  public  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual  case 
the  patient's  own  welfare  is  the  first  consideration ;  that  the 
object  of  the  authorities  is  not  to  segregate  as  many  people  as 
possible,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  to  maintain  in  the  com- 
munity up  to  the  last  possible  moment  every  individual  under 
its  care.  The  point  may  be  emphasized  that  the  patients  are 
sent  to  the  custodial  institution  only  on  definite  indications 
and  that  as  soon  as  their  condition  warrants  it  they  are  released 
into  the  community ;  that  release  from  the  institution  does  not 
mean  recovery,  but  a  change  of  symptoms.  The  community 
must  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  mental  disease  is  not 
equivalent  to  segregation,  that  the  question  of  institutional  or 
extra-institutional  care  is  a  matter  for  the  physician  to  decide, 
and  that  this  decision  rests  not  upon  prejudice,  but  upon 
definite  symptoms  and  behavioristic  elements  in  the  individual 
which  are  frequently  subject  to  change  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  legal  formalities  and  difficulties  in  the  commitment  of  a 
patient  are  justly  considerable.  A  patient,  therefore,  who  may 
be  suitable  for  release  from  an  institution,  but  who  is  likely 
to  require  further  custodial  care  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  recommitment  unless  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  The  first  commitment  should  be  kept  in 
force  as  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the 
patient. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  state  maintains  a 
large  force  of  competent  officials  who  can  supervise  the  patients 
during  their  stay  in  the  community  on  parole.  Connected  with 
this  after-care  service  must  be  provisions  for  consultation  with 
the  professional  staff  of  the  institutions.  Dispensary  service 
such  as  was  recommended  for  the  psychopathic  hospital,  both 
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county  and  state,  in  Chicago  should  be  duplicated  in  all  the 
large  centers  of  population  throughout  the  state.  These  dis- 
pensaries will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  after-care  and  social 
service  work  of  the  state  in  the  adjoining  district.  The  after- 
care service  should  cooperate  with  the  patient,  with  his  rela- 
tives, his  employers,  and  the  local  authorities  in  securing  the 
foothold  that  the  patient  is  able  to  obtain  in  the  community. 

Far  from  branding  the  patient  as  insane  or  in  any  way  extra 
social,  this  service  can  do  much  to  remove  the  stigma  by  in- 
structing that  part  of  the  public  with  which  the  patient  comes 
in  contact.  This  service  is  of  great  importance  not  only  in  the 
state  service  for  the  insane,  but  also  in  connection  with  state 
service  for  the  feebleminded.  In  this  class  of  cases  there  are 
particular  difficulties  with  regard  to  release  from  the  institu- 
tions. The  law  at  present  allows  the  superintendent  to  grant 
two  weeks'  vacation  from  the  school,  a  procedure  of  question- 
able value.  The  superintendent  is  not  at  present  empowered  to 
release  patients  from  the  school.  Release  is  entirely  through 
the  State  Board  of  Administration  or  by  the  committing  judge. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  tried  out  in  court  whether 
the  committing  judge  has  the  authority  under  the  present  law 
to  discharge  cases  from  the  state  school.  Whether  or  not  he 
has,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  discharge  should  not  be 
ordered  by  anyone  not  in  intimate  relation  to  the  particular 
patient  at  that  time.  A  system  of  release  and  parole  with  an 
indefinite  term,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  after-care 
department,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  present  conditions. 
Even  the  present  system  of  vacations  produces  a  difficult  situa- 
tion not  infrequently.  While  the  school  has  this  power  to 
grant  a  vacation,  it  has  no  means  at  present  to  observe  the 
effect  of  this  vacation  or  to  return  an  inmate  who,  while  still 
under  the  authority  of  the  school,  overstays  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence. The  follow-up  work  at  present  in  Cook  County  in  con- 
nection with  the  feebleminded  cases  from  Lincoln  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  the  probation  service  of  the  juvenile  court. 
This  is  a  voluntary  and  unofficial  service.  The  probation 
department  has  no  authority  over  the  Lincoln  cases  on  vacation. 
The  original  commitment  holds  over,  and  where  a  case  has 
to  be  forcibly  returned  to  the  institution,  the  return  may  be 
effected  under  this  authority. 
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Many  complications  at  present  attend  such  a  return.  Not 
infrequently  the  sheriff's  assistance  has  to  be  requisitioned  for 
this  service.  Practically  all  these  difficulties  would  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  agency  of  a  properly  constituted  state  after- 
care service. 

In  addition  to  the  above  functions,  the  state  after-care  ser- 
vice would  unquestionably  find  a  large  and  fruitful  field  for  its 
endeavor  in  connection  with  the  paroled  inmates  of  the  state 
reformatories  and  prisons.  The  important  questions  of  em- 
ployment, rehabilitation  in  the  community,  and  prevention  of 
delinquency  could  be  successfully  attacked. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  TO 

THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  INSTITUTE  AND 

CORRELATED  INSTITUTIONS 

On  account  of  experiences  in  the  past  in  Chicago  it  seems 
necessary  to  include  in  this  discussion  a  few  points  of  special 
consideration  on  the  relation  of  the  private  citizen  of  means 
to  the  general  organization.     Chicago,  while  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  and  the  home  of  a  large  number  of 
wealth-producing  industries,   is  perhaps  not  to  be  compared 
to  some  of  the  eastern  cities  in  the  number  of  very  wealthy 
citizens.     None  the  less,  it  ranks  high  in  regard  to  its  private 
philanthropies.     There  is  a  general  civic  spirit  in  which  the 
more  fortunate  individuals  in  regard  to  material  wealth  take 
an   active   part.     The   appeals,    for   instance,    that   are   made 
constantly  to  this  small  group  of  philanthropic  financiers  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  occasionally 
some   of   these   generous   citizens   become   distrustful   of   the 
wisdom  of  the  appeal.     There  seems  to  be  a  special  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  the  justice  of  private  cooperation  with 
official  institutions.     As  individual  philanthropists   have  said 
to  me,  they  do  not  see  why  they  should  pay  for  the  work  that 
the  city  and  the  county  or  the  state  should  do.    They  will  help 
in  cases  of  individual  distress,  or  where  no  official  provisions 
exist  for  dealing  with  the  same.    Thus  one  has  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  funds  for  fresh  air  work,  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ers from  some  disaster,  for  the  education  of  the  blind,   for 
orphan  asylums,   for  hospitals  or  universities.     The  logic  of 
the  position  taken  by  some  that  they  will  not  help  in  doing  the 
work  that  the  community  is  committed  to  seems  good.     On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  appears  that  it  will  not  stand 
analysis.     There  seems  to  be  no  ultimate,  logical  reason  for 
assigning  the  care  of  the  insane  and  feebleminded  persons  after 
commitment  to  the  state  and  relieving  it  of  the  necessity  for 
providing  help  to  paupers,  or  vacations  in  the  country  for  their 
children.     The  city  is  expected  to  maintain  parks  and  play- 
grounds.   There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  city  should  not 
also  support  adequately  the  Art  Institute,  a  municipal  theatre 
and  the  opera. 
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We  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  example  of  foreign  countries 
that  ultimately  the  government  may  assume  such  obligations. 
For  the  present  the  fact  remains  that  the  official  government  is 
responsible  for  social  health  only  in  a  very  small  part.  The 
problems  of  taxation  and  the  administrative  organization  for 
the  disbursements  of  public  funds  are  in  such  a  state  of  devel- 
opment that  much  time  will  pass  before  it  can  be  hoped  that 
the  government  will  properly  carry  out  its  functions  of  health 
and  social  care  in  the  broadest  sense.  Even  in  those  depart- 
ments in  which  the  public  duty  is  now  recognized,  the  perform- 
ance falls  far  short  of  the  actual  requirements.  This  is  not 
due  primarily  to  any  inefficiency  or  even  less  to  any  lack  of 
integrity  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  but  to  a  lack  of  enlighten- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  No  great  achievements 
can  be  expected  in  the  direction  of  civic  betterment  until  a 
feeling  of  social  obligation  is  universal  in  the  community. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  community  can  learn,  however, 
is  by  an  object  lesson  of  such  force  that  it  can  no  longer  entirely 
close  its  eyes  to  the  actual  facts.  The  development  of  nearly 
all  our  institutions  for  social  reform  and  betterment  presents 
a  history  almost  universal  of  some  such  demonstration  which 
hinged  on  private  endeavor,  the  success  of  which  has  forced 
its  final  adoption  by  the  government  authorities.  If  examples 
of  this  sort  are  required,  one  may  point  to  the  fire  departments 
of  our  municipalities  which  grew  out  of  the  volunteer  fire 
companies,  the  police  force  which  grew  out  of  the  volunteer 
vigilance  organizations,  the  hospitals,  reform  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  other  charity  institutions,  not  to  mention  such  activ- 
ities as  the  probation  departments  and  the  social  service,  all  of 
which  originated  as  private  enterprises  and  were  eventually 
recognized  as  public  obligations. 

The  private  philanthropist  of  great  wealth  very  frequently 
makes  the  mistake  of  desiring  to  establish  or  assist  an  activity 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  all  government  control.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  justification  for 
this  attitude  because  of  the  frequent  misuse  of  such  private 
funds  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  officers  or 
politicians,  there  is  often  an  element  of  personal  vanity  in  this 
decision.     It  is  well  known  that  in  this  country  it  is  easier  to 
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obtain  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  which  some  name 
is  to  be  given,  either  the  name  of  the  donor  or  some  one  desig- 
nated by  him,  than  it  is  to  obtain  funds  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  existing  institutions.  Whatever  the  justice  of  this  may 
be  in  individual  cases,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  this  sort  of  philanthropy  is,  as  a  whole,  not  according  to 
the  standards  of  efficient  business.  It  unquestionably  dissi- 
pates the  effort  and  results  in  duplication  of  activity,  over- 
emphasis of  certain  points,  and  entire  neglect  of  other  equally 
important  ones.  Furthermore,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  this  method  produces  not  infrequently  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  that  it  creates  or  enlarges  buildings  and  institutional 
provisions  without  providing  adequately  for  the  most  important 
part  of  every  institution  and  organization,  namely,  the  per- 
sonnel that  is  entrusted  with  its  operation  and  management. 
As  one  college  president  said,  in  recommending  certain  univer- 
sity activities  to  the  alumni  who  were  offering  financial  sup- 
port, "put  your  money  into  brains,  not  bricks."  The  official 
authorities  recognize  the  necessity  for  bricks.  Institutions 
which,  while  not  satisfactory,  are  often  more  or  less  adequate, 
cannot  be  altogether  criticised  as  regards  plant,  etc.,  but 
the  brains  required  for  managing  them  do  not  always  seem  to 
be  supplied.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  evil  practices  among 
the  politics  of  our  larger  communities,  adequately  paid  posi- 
tions are  usually  regarded  as  the  property  of  patrons  in  the 
spoils  system,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  political  than 
the  professional  qualifications  of  the  appointee.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  this  part  of  the  work  that  private  philanthropy  can 
help.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  the  public  institutions  for  special  work  under 
private  funds.  The  creation  of  a  scientific  institute  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  under  private  management  by  a  board 
of  trustees  appointed  outside  the  authority  of  politics,  has  made 
possible  the  scientific  utilization  of  the  institution  maintained 
by  the  state  as  a  woman's  reformatory.  The  state  is  obligated 
to  care  for  its  charges;  it  has  to  provide  buildings  and  food. 
It  has  to  provide  professional  care.  For  the  above  and  other 
reasons,  however,  this  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum  of 
what  will  "get  by"  without  scandal.  The  time  is  far  distant 
when  the  authorities  will  provide  a  much  more  essential  equip- 
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ment  and  staff  for  properly  utilizing  the  opportunities  of  such 
an  institution ;  for  working  out  the  causes  and  means  of  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  delinquency.  This  must  now  and  prob- 
ably for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  done,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  by 
private  means.  The  funds  available  privately  would  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  rarely  avail  to  provide  more  than  the 
state  does  at  present  in  case  another  institution  were  to  be 
erected.  It  is  much  more  in  line  with  the  modern  ideas  of 
efficiency  to  utilize  the  state  institution  necessarily  provided  by 
the  authorities  as  a  nucleus  to  which  may  be  added  the  neces- 
sary extras  for  special  work.  None  of  the  private  fund  need, 
under  this  arrangement,  be  diverted  for  the  erection  of  elab- 
orate custodial  structures  or  for  heat,  power  and  light,  food  and 
the  many  necessaries  of  the  more  domestic  routine  of  its 
inmates.  All  of  it  can  be  effectually  applied  to  the  performance 
of  that  work  which,  while  essential,  could  not  be  thought  of 
under  our  present  governmental  organization.  This  arrange- 
ment serves  as  a  satisfactory  standard  for  the  application  of 
private  funds  to  the  social  needs  of  the  community.  While 
theoretically  it  may  be  contended  that  this  is  relieving  the  com- 
munity of  its  duty,  one  may  reply  that  it  will  take  generations 
before  the  community  will  recognize  this  work  as  a  duty ;  that 
the  only  way  to  hasten  that  time  is  to  educate  public  opinion  by 
concrete  demonstration  of  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  is,  therefore,  practically  true  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
it  is  much  wiser  to  apply  the  funds  to  augment  existing  institu- 
tions, to  make  them  more  efficient,  to  make  their  scope  broader 
and  to  raise  their  general  efficiency,  than  to  create  additional 
institutions  which  will  almost  exhaust  the  funds  at  hand  in 
providing  mere  housing  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  final  argument,  namely,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust 
the  larger  private  gifts  to  the  management  of  often  unscrupu- 
lous officers,  is  not  valid,  if  the  method  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  be  applied  in  placing  these  funds  under  a  special 
board  of  trustees  to  be  selected  without  any  political  inter- 
ference. 

The  result  will  be  cooperation  without  any  possibility  of  loss 
of  authority  on  either  side,  without  involving  the  community 
in  inordinate  expenses,  and  without  subjecting  the  constructive 
social  effort  to  political  intrigue. 
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DISCUSSION   OF  THE    LEGAL  ASPECT   OF 
CUSTODIAL    CARE 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Urban  Lavery  of  Chicago  for  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  laws  affecting  persons  who  are  made 
the  subject  of  custodial  care  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  appended.  The  subject  of  the  laws  is  one 
which  cannot  properly  be  discussed  by  a  layman,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  wise  to  entrust  this  difficult  problem  to 
a  specialist. 

Since  this  particular  field,  however,  represents  a  point  of 
contact  between  law  and  medicine,  it  is  perhaps  not  unimport- 
ant to  state  certain  considerations  from  the  medical,  or  rather 
psychiatric,  point  of  view,  even  though  one  may  incur  the 
risk  of  going  beyond  what  the  law  in  its  present  restricted  sense 
may  at  present  recognize.  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Lavery's  very  able  discussion  that  the  law  is  at  once 
too  precise  in  its  terms  or  definitions  and  too  vague  in  regard 
to  the  limitations  within  which  it  may  be  effectually  applied. 

Mr.  Lavery  has  pointed  out  in  the  first  place  that  in  the 
matter  of  commitment  there  is  a  great  lack  of  standardization 
throughout  the  states  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  legal  tests.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  a  person  will  be 
declared  feebleminded  or  insane  in  one  locality  who  could  not 
easily  be  thus  declared  in  another  under  the  same  laws.  The 
principal  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  legal 
conception  of  insanity,  feeblemindedness  and  mental  problems 
in  general.  Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  this  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  what  may  be 
considered  the  rights  of  the  parties  concerned  and  their  obliga- 
tions toward  one  another.  Thus  the  court  pays  considerable 
attention  to  the  rights,  particularly  the  property  rights,  in- 
volved in  an  action  for  commitment.  The  obligation  to  care 
for  the  individual  is  considered  merely  as  a  secondary  point, 
as  a  part  of  the  state's  function  when  it  has  assumed  custodial 
care  after  the  commitment  of  the  patient.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  there  is  little  definite  knowledge  at  hand  on  the  basis 
of  which  one  might  decide  in  the  individual  case  what  the  legal 
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obligations  of  the  community  toward  the  individual,  and  the 
individual  toward  the  community,  were.  When  one  reasons 
this  question  one  is  answered  by  the  objections  that  that  is 
socialism  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  free  democracy.  It 
is  hard  to  explain  on  the  basis  of  rights  why  the  state  should 
take  so  much  trouble  to  house,  feed,  clothe  and  entertain  these 
wards  whether  in  its  institutions  for  mental  diseases,  its  charity 
institutions,  or  the  penal  institutions.  In  most  cases  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  is  a  matter  of  philanthropy.  The  community  as 
a  whole  hands  out  alms  to  those  who  are  destitute.  This  is  a 
point  of  view  that  is  widespread  and  on  the  whole  a  very  per- 
nicious one.  It  is  the  underlying  cause  of  not  a  little  trouble  in 
the  particular  workings  of  the  state  institutions.  The  emphasis 
is  now  laid  upon  the  deprivation  of  liberty  as  a  precautionary 
measure  which  is  accompanied  by  a  benevolent  guardianship 
and  the  disbursement  of  alms  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Thus, 
if  an  individual  has  paid  taxes  for  a  number  of  years,  and, 
therefore,  feels  in  some  measure  entitled  to  this  assistance,  it 
does  not  change  the  relationship  in  principle.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  these  legal  problems  may  be  presently  worked 
out  by  suitable  experts,  so  that  the  community  as  a  whole  may 
have  a  more  definite  standard  for  its  guidance  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  individual  incapacity. 

It  is  probable  that  anyone  who  considers  the  legal  provisions 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lavery  has,  viz. : 
that  the  problem  of  mental  infirmity  is  one  which  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts  as  much  as  possible  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  constituted  authority  who 
would  deal  with  that  subject  alone.  The  court  must  continue 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  rights,  especially  property  rights. 
But  the  professional  details,  such  as  the  obtaining  and  presen- 
tation of  evidence  as  regards  the  mental  state,  the  transfer 
of  patients  to  institutions,  the  return  of  the  individuals  to  the 
community,  and  similar  matters,  should  be  under  the  control 
of  this  special  authority. 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  report  that  at  pres- 
ent there  are  difficulties  in  obtaining  proper  help  for  patients 
who,,  according  to  the  law,  suddenly  exhibit  mental  abnormality, 
on  account  of  inadequate  provisions  in  the  law.     In  order  to 
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meet  this  situation,  it  is  important  that  there  be  laws  available 
so  that  patients  may  be  easily  brought  into  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals for  examination,  and  wherever  desirable  easily  returned 
again  to  the  community.  These  laws  should  make  it  possible 
for  a  person  to  apply  voluntarily  at  a  hospital  and  on  his  own 
request  be  received  by  the  superintendent  as  a  patient.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  possible  for  any  suitably  qualified  physician, 
or  suitable  official,  either  the  police,  the  board  of  health,  or  the 
judicial  branches,  to  sign  the  application  upon  which  a  patient 
may  be  received  by  the  superintendent  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  for  examination.  Laws  are  also  required  permitting  the 
police  of  large  cities,  especially  of  Chicago,  to  take  patients  to 
the  psychopathic  hospital  instead  of  to  the  jail,  and  have  them 
received  there  on  such  application,  making  it  illegal  for  the 
police  to  keep  in  the  lock-up  or  police  cell  or  ordinary  jail  more 
than  a  few  hours  any  person  suffering  from  mental  diseases. 
Finally,  there  should  be  laws  which  are  at  present  entirely 
lacking  in  this  state,  especially  in  Cook  County,  permitting  the 
courts  to  send  persons  to  a  psychopathic  hospital  for  examina- 
tion and  classification  pending  trial  or  disposition  by  the  court. 
In  other  words,  if  the  question  of  insanity  is  raised  by  anyone 
during  a  trial  it  should  be  possible  to  send  the  defendant  to 
the  psychopathic  hospital,  and  in  case  he  is  found  not  insane 
or  feebleminded,  to  have  him  returned  to  the  court  for  legal 
action.     This  at  present  is  impossible. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  these  points,  I  will  append 
selected  chapters  from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  which  in  certain  respects  are  superior  to  the  laws  in 
effect  in  Illinois,  or  cover  above-mentioned  points  which  at 
present  are  not  covered  in  Illinois. 

Just  as  there  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  admission,  so  there 
are  difficulties  at  present  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  patients 
from  institutions.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  the 
cases  of  criminals.  The  commitments  in  the  cases  of  the 
insane  are  always  indeterminate.  Furthermore,  a  patient  from 
the  state  hospitals  may  be  sent  out  on  parole  for  an  indefinite 
time,  during  which  time  he  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state. 
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This  indicates  that  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  state's  duties 
toward  its  wards  are  being  modified  somewhat,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  indeterminate  sentences  we  are  recognizing 
more  and  more  clearly,  that  once  an  individual  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  different  from  the  general  average  and  in  need  of 
specific  help,  the  state  must  assume  special  obligations  toward 
him.  And  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  idea  should  be  extended 
considerably  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  prevention  and 
of  the  preservation  of  mental  health.  Experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  criminal  courts  teaches 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  either 
psychopathic  or  feebleminded  or  in  states  bordering  upon 
these.  This  has  led  to  a  modification  of  the  legal  treatment 
whereby  a  definite  act  is  followed  by  punishment  measured  out 
in  proportion  to  the  damage  done.  The  child  does  not  "pay 
for"  his  delinquency.  He  may  be  required  to  make  restitution, 
but  that  in  itself  does  not  constitute  the  treatment  accorded 
him.  The  probation  system  and  the  reform  schools  are  applied 
to  in  the  hope  that  such  special  training  will  help  the  child  to 
overcome  his  difficulties.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the 
application  of  this  method  is  the  fact  that  when  the  child  has 
reached  a  certain  age  he  passes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  After  the  individual  has  reached  adult  life  he  is  treated 
by  the  law  in  the  case  of  delinquency  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
refrain,  "let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime."  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obviate  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  experienced  at 
present  in  the  application  of  the  treatment  now  possible,  if  the 
idea  of  the  state  guardianship  were  applied  in  a  broader  way 
than  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  little  doubt  on  the  basis  of  psychological  and  psycho- 
pathic evidence  that  a  considerable  portion  of  adolescent 
offenders  continue  in  a  mental  state  corresponding  to  ado- 
lescence long  after  they  have  passed  their  twenty-first  year  of 
life.  The  law  recognizes  them  as  adults  while  as  an  actual 
fact  they  are  still  mentally  minors.  The  examination  as  well 
as  their  behavior  in  general  ways  gives  clear  evidence  of  this. 
Unless  the  mental  difficulty  is  such  as  to  enable  one  to  make 
the  diagnosis  of  feeblemindedness  or  insanity,  it  is  not  possible 
to  apply  this  knowledge  towards  a  proper  treatment  of  the 
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patient.  If  it  were  possible  to  declare  these  people  not  insane 
or  feebleminded,  but  mental  adolescents  or  minors  with  the  legal 
consequences,  so  that  a  guardian  could  be  appointed  and  they 
could  be  treated  with  parental  authority,  it  would  be  possible 
to  apply  in  such  cases  schooling  and  other  discipline  which  at 
present  one  cannot  do.  Such  authority  extended  over  a  few 
years,  not  according  to  calendar,  but  to  the  actual  maturity  of 
the  child,  should  produce  not  only  more  frequently  valuable 
results  than  is  possible  at  present,  but  should  change  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  and  officials  alike  towards  this  very  large 
group  of  overgrown  children.  A  state  board  of  guardianship 
with  guardianship  powers  along  those  lines  entrusted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Administration  is  recommended.  An  adequate 
probation  service  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  guardianship  would  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
present  state  board.  There  would  probably  be  a  certain  number 
who  would  live  all  their  lives  without  ever  developing  definite 
signs  of  insanity  or  feeblemindedness,  who  might,  neverthe- 
less, never  grow  out  of  this  state  of  adolescence.  Others  might 
come  to  their  mental  maturity  or  majority  during  the  twenties 
or  early  thirties,  and  could  then  be  graduated  from  the  state 
guardianship  to  full  adult  rights  in  the  community. 


APPENDIX   I 


Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  Associate  Med- 
ical Director  of  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  and 
formerly  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  on  "Legislation  for  the  Insane  in  Massachusetts 
with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Voluntary  Admission  and  Temporary 
Care  Laws. ' ' 

Research  in  pathology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  psychology,  and  later 
in  bacteriology  and  psjxho-  and  neuro-pathology,  has  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity  frcm  the  cloudy  mysticism  of  metaphysics  into  the  light 
of  scientific  conceptions,  and  established  it  as  a  disease  among  other  dis- 
eases, and  its  sufferers  patients  to  be  treated  on  the  same  general  basis  as 
other  patients.  This  new  point  of  view  is  reflected  in  the  legislation  and 
thought  of  the  present  day.  As  has  been  mentioned,  it  first  found 
expression  in  1882  with  the  passage  of  the  law*  restoring  voluntary  admis- 
sion to  the  State  hospitals,  and  has  found  expression  since  in  the 
Emergency  Act,  the  Observation  Law,  and  finally  in  the  Boston  Police 
Law,  the  Seven-Day  Temporary  Care  Law,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
psychopathic  hospital  for  the  care  of  early  cases  of  mental  disease 
and  for  research  into  the  causes  of  mental  disease  and  the  means  of 
prevention. 

Massachusetts  has  six  laws  providing  for  the  temporary  care  of  insane 
persons :  that  for  the  apprehension  of  an  alleged  insane  person  (Sec.  34, 
Chap.  504,  Acts  1909),  the  Emergency  Law  (Sec.  42,  Chap.  504,  Acts  1909), 
the  Observation  Law  (Sec.  43,  Chap.  504,  Acts  1909),  the  Boston  Police 
Law  (Chap.  307,  Acts  1910),  the  Seven-Day  Temporary  Care  Law  (Chap. 
395,  Acts  1911),  and  the  Voluntary  Law  (Sec.  42,  Chap.  504,  Acts  1909). 
Of  these  six  laws,  four  provide  care  without  the  necessity  of  court  action. 
And  it  is  in  this  that  their  great  significance  lies.  This  freer  access  to 
the  hospitals  seems  like  a  new  development.  And  for  this  genera- 
tion it  is  a  new  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
but  getting  back  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how  in  the  beginning  access  to  the 
hospitals  was  free.  Patients  needing  treatment  could  receive  it  without 
application  to  the  courts.  How  for  many  years  this  continued,  but  how, 
through  a  growing  prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  due  to  the  false 
hopes  created  in  ihe  minds  of  the  people  by  superintendents  who  hon- 
estly entertained  these  hopes  themselves ;  through  the  distrust  which 
arose  because  friends  did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  object  in  isolat- 
ing patients;  through  the  fear  that  developed  that  individuals  were  being 
improperly  confined,  and  that  personal  liberty  was  being  violated,  regu- 

*  Acts  of  1881,  Chap.  274,  Sec.  7. 
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lations  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  hospitals  became 
more  and  more  rigorous,  until  the  time  came  when  there  was  an  almost 
insurmountable  legal  barrier  about  the  hospitals.  A  medical  matter  be- 
came a  legal  matter.  A  judge  who  would  hesitate  to  diagnose  a  case  of 
heart  disease  exhibited  no  hesitancy  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  mental 
disease.  And  no  matter  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  some  half  dozen 
earnest  and  conscientious  students  of  mental  disease,  the  lay  opinion  of 
the  judge  decided  the  diagnosis.  Happily  this  stage  is  being  passed.  It 
was  well  to  have  gone  through  it.  The  medical  man,  trained  to  note  the 
physical  and  pathological  aspects  of  the  problems  presented  by  his  pa- 
tients, and  probably  inclined  to  be  a  little  careless  of  other  considera- 
tions, has  been  taught  that  his  patients  do  present  other  problems ;  that 
he  is  not  a  law  unto  himself,  and  that  the  personal  liberties  of  his  pa- 
tients must  be  zealously  guarded.  The  member  of  the  bar,  on  the  other 
hand,  properly  jealous  of  any  violation  of  personal  rights,  has  come  to 
realize  from  the  serious  results  that  have  followed  upon  unfortunate  de- 
cisions, that  the  problem  is  after  all  a  medical  one,  and  one  that  only 
careful  students  of  such  conditions  can  hope  properly  to  solve. 

Considering  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  mental  dis- 
ease, the  metaphysical  and  theological  mysticism  in  which  it  was  a 
generation  ago  enwrapped,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  this  misunder- 
standing should  have  arisen.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  researches  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  dispelled  this  mysticism  ;  have  placed  men- 
tal disease  solidly  in  the  ranks  with  other  diseases;  and  have  established 
the  sufferers  from  such  disease  as  patients,  to  be  treated  and  cared  for  as 
patients.  This  conception  is  making  it  clear  that  an  individual  bereft  of 
his  reason  has  rights  as  an  individual  that  must  be  protected,  but  that  in 
protecting  his  rights  as  an  individual  we  must  not  forget  that  he  has 
rights  as  a  patient,  and  that  the  hope  o(  soon  regaining  his  rights  as  an 
individual  may  largely  depend  upon  the  consideration  that  is  given  at  a 
critical  time  his  rights  as  a  patient. 

The  Voluntary  Admission  Law  provides  that  any  person  desiring  ad- 
mission to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  may 
be  admitted  on  his  own  application,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  clear 
mentally  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  act.  The  law  further  provides 
that  no  voluntary  patient  may  be  detained  in  a  hospital  longer  than  three 
da3's  after  that  patient  has  given  notice  in  writing  that  he  desires  to  be 
discharged  Originally  only  those  persons  able  to  pay  for  the  expense 
of  their  care  and  treatment  could  be  admitted  under  this  law,  but  in  1906 
the  act  was  amended  so  as  to  include  all  persons  needing  treatment.  In 
an  endeavor  to  see  how  generally  this  law  has  been  used.  Southard  has 
gathered  statistics  of  admissions  under  it  since  1895.  From  1895  to  1899, 
405  patients  were  admitted  under  this  law  to  the  State  hospitals,  includ- 
ing the  McLean  Hospital.  From  1900  to  1904  there  were  520.  In  other 
words,  from  1895  to  1904  this  act  served  in  about  a  hundred  cases  a  year. 
Beginning  with  1906  there  is  a  gradual  increase,  as  shown  in  the 
following  figures: 
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Year  Total  Vol.  Percent 

1906 2670  125  5 

1907 3022  156  5 

1908 3195  195  6 

1909 3096  185  6 

1910 3254  200  6 

1911 3207  237  7 

1912 3250  282  8 

1913 4051  636  16 

Since  1895,  then,  5,401  patients  have  been  able  to  receive  treatment  in 
our  State  hospitals  under  this  act  without  formal  process  of  law.  The 
law  serves  particularly  those  individuals  who  fear  that  they  are  be- 
coming insane  and  wish  advice  and  treatment.  Many  of  these  are 
psychoneurotic  patients  who  are  not  insane,  but  who  much  need  proper 
and  expert  advice  in  order  that  they  may  successfully  readjust  them- 
selves; some  are  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  disease  and 
therefore  greatly  in  need  of  care.  Others  who  submit  themselves  under 
this  law  are  early  or  mild  dementia  praecox  cases,  early  depressions,  and 
more  frequently  than  would  be  supposed,  early  cases  of  general  paresis. 
Eversole,  in  a  study  of  389  voluntary  admissions  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  in  1913  found  that  101  had  been  diagnosed  "not  insane,"  and 
288  "insane."  Of  the  288  insane  patients,  31  were  cases  of  general  pare- 
sis, and  66  cases  of  dementia  praecox.  None  of  the  psychoneurotic 
patients,  few  of  those  suffering  from  the  earlier  manifestations  of  men- 
tal disease,  many  of  the  early  praecox  cases,  mild  depressions,  and  cases 
of  early  general  paresis  would  not  be  commitable  in  the  regular  form, 
and  would  be  unable  to  obtain  treatment  except  for  this  law.  And  when 
it  is  considered  that  every  patient  suffering  from  the  depressed  form  of 
manic-depressive  insanity  is  potentially  suicidal,  and  that  every  patient 
in  the  early  stages  of  general  paresis  is  capable  of  grave  social  and  eco- 
nomic wrong,  the  value  of  such  a  law  to  the  individual  and  the  community 
becomes  apparent. 

The  Boston  police  law,  providing  that  the  police  of  Boston  shall  bring 
to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  all  persons  brought  under  arrest  who  appear 
to  be  suffering  from  mental  disorder,  need  not  be  discussed  at  length  as 
it  applies  only  to  the  Boston  district.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however, 
that  of  1,523  admissions  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  last  year,  426  were 
admitted  under  this  law.  The  law  is  particularly  significant  in  that  it 
provides  for  these  individuals  as  patients  rather  than  as  criminals.  The 
mother  who  becomes  suddenly  insane  and  hurls  her  baby  from  a  second 
story  window,  the  man  or  woman  who,  suffering  from  delusions  of  per- 
secution, endeavors  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  imagined  persecutor,  the 
petty  thief  or  shoplifter  with  grandiose  delusions  that  she  owns  an  in- 
terest in  a  large  department  store,  the  hallucinated  individual  who  is 
found  scouting  about  the  Fenway  looking  for  "the  enemy,"  instead  of 
being  taken  to  jail  to  be  associated  with  real  malefactors  until  such  time  as 
they  may  be  examined  and  regularly  committed  (in  summertime  probably 
three  or  four  days) ,  are  taken  immediately  to  a  hospital  where  they  are 
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understood  and  properly  cared  for  as  sick  persons.  Although  this  law  is 
not  applicable  outside  the  city  of  Boston,  the  same  ends  could  be  gained 
in  the  outlying  districts  by  a  wider  use  of  the  seven-day  law  on  the  part 
of  police  officials  and  physicians. 

The  seven-day  law  is  applicable  in  any  part  of  the  State.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  "any  physician,  member  of  the  board  of  health,  or  police 
officer  in  any  city  or  town,  an  agent  of  the  Institutions  Registration  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  member  of  the  district  police,  may 
request  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  any  hospital  for  the  insane  to 
receive  for  a  period  of  seven  days  and  care  for  any  person  needing  im- 
mediate care  and  treatment  because  of  mental  derangement." 

This  law  serves  both  as  an  emergency  law  for  use  when  courts  are  not 
in  session,  or  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  would  be  consider- 
able delay  in  commitment,  and  as  a  very  useful  observation  law.  The  Use 
as  an  observation  law  is  probably  the  more  general  in  those  hospitals 
where  it  is  most  frequently  used.  We  are  getting  past  the  point  where 
we  are  willing  to  wait  until  a  depressed  patient  attempts  suicide,  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  delusions  commits  homicide,  or  a  patient  in  an  early 
stage  of  mental  disease  ruins  his  family  financially  by  foolish  ventures, 
and  are  coming  to  see  that  both  society  and  the  individual  are  best  served 
when  these  things  are  prevented.  Sudden  insanity  is  a  comparatively 
rare  thing.  The  beginning  is  usually  insidious;  for  weeks  or  months  be- 
fore a  frank  attack  the  friends  and  family  note  that  the  patient  is  not 

just  himself,"  that  his  actions  and  conversation  are  somewhat  peculiar 
or  unusual.  The  patient  himself  is  frequently  puzzled,  does  not  under- 
stand himself  and  wonders  what  may  be  the  matter  with  him.  In  self- 
defense,  however,  he  often  asserts,  if  questioned,  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  The  family  physician,  if  called,  notes  the  peculiarities, 
has  a  feeling  that  the  patient  is  "not  just  right,"  but  does  not  feel  that 
he  can  say  that  the  patient  is  insane,  and  decides  to  wait  for  further  de- 
velopments. These  developments  come  only  too  frequently  in  the  form 
of  some  act  that  shocks  not  only  the  physician  and  family,  but  the  com- 
munity. Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  the  newspapers  do  not  carry  one  or 
more  stories  of  suicide  in  fits  of  depression,  or  homicides  by  insane  pa- 
tients or  both.  The  people  of  Boston  were  recently  shocked  when  they 
read  in  their  morning  papers  that  during  the  night  a  well  known  and  re- 
spected young  man  had  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children  and  had 
then  committed  suicide.  The  family  physician  had  been  observing  the 
young  man  for  several  weeks,  "had  a  feeling"  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him,  and  had  said  to  the  wife  that  if  he  did  not  get  better  soon, 
he  would  send  him  to  a  hospital  for  observation.  While  the  physician 
was  waiting,  the  young  man  took  his  case  into  his  own  hands.  Fortu- 
nately, accidents  of  this  magnitude  are  not  frequent,  but  the  case  is 
typical  of  its  kind.  And  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  seven-day  law  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  In  using  the  seven-day  law  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assert  that  the  patient  is  insane;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pa- 
tient is  not  right  mentally,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  diagnosis  and  proper 
treatment  and  advice  as  early  as  possible  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital,  where 
such  advice  and  treatment  may  be  received.     The  abuse  of  this  law  lies  in 
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physicians  sending  to  the  hospitals  under  its  provisions,  frankly  insane 
cases  about  whose  mental  condition  there  is  no  doubt.  Such  cases  should 
be  regularly  committed,  as  no  advantage  accrues  to  the  patient  through 
such  period  of  observation,  while  the  temporary  care  machinery  of  the 
hospital  is  liable  to  be  clogged  and  made  less  efficient  by  any  appreciable 
number  of  such  cases. 

Experience  demonstrated  that  seven  days  was  frequently  not  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  determine  the  patient's  mental  condition,  and  the  time 
has  therefore  been  increased  to  ten  days  by  the  present  legislature.* 
This  will  be  sufficient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Some  cases,  how- 
ever, require  weeks  rather  than  days,  and  in  such  the  voluntary  law  and 
the  law  providing  court  commitment  for  a  period  of  observation,  usually 
thirty  to  sixty  days,  complements  the  temporary  care  law. 

A  study  of  the  temporary  and  voluntary  care  statistics  in  the  State 
reveals  some  interesting  facts. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  hos- 
pitals for  temporary  care  since  1909.  The  number  has  grown  from  325  in 
1909  to  3,043  in  1914.  The  laws  designated  as  1,  2  and  3  require  action 
by  courts.  Admission  under  4,  5,  6  and  7  is  informal  and  without  court 
action. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  under  the  latter  group  has  grown 
from  187  in  1909  to  2,767  in  1914.  Since  1909,  7,295  patients  have  been 
able  to  receive  treatment  in  the  hospitals  without  formal  application  to 
the  courts. 


Table  I. — Temporary  Care 

1909   1910   1911   1912   1913   1914 

1.  Sec.  42,  Chap  504,  Acts  1909,  Emergency....       133         87  48  15  24        106 

2.  Sec.  43,  Chap.  504,  Acts  1909,  Observation  by 

Court 5  10  47  64  83        152 

3.  Sec.  34,  Chap.  504,  Acts  1909,  Apprehension 

alleged  insane 5  7  11  18 

4.  Sec.  44,   Chap.  504,  Acts  1909,   Temporary 

Caret 2  2  33  3        

5.  Sec.  45,  Chap.  504,  Acts  1909,  Voluntary 185        200        359        414        788        931 

6.  Chap.  307,  Acts  1910,  Temporary  Care,  H. 

S.  H.  Police 129        261        344        403        436 

7.  Chap.  395,  Acts  1911,  Seven-Day  Temporary 

Caret 92        416        897      1400 

Total  temporary  care 325        437  845  1263  2206  3043 

Total  admitted  without  court  action 187        331  745  1177  2088  2767 

Cared  for  without  action  by  court 387  577  1016  1512 

Per  cent  never  requiring  commitment 51.91  49.02  48.65  54.64 

*  Acts  of  1915,  Chap.  174 

t  Replaced  in  1911  by  No.  7,  the  seven-day  temporary  care  law  (Chap.  395,  Acts  of 
1911)  which  has  in  turn  been  replaced  by  Chap.  174,  Acts  of  1915,  increasing  the  time 
limit  from  seven  to  ten  days. 
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In  1914,  of  the  2,767  patients  admitted  without  court  action,  1,128  were 
discharged  without  commitment,  34  died  before  commitment,  235  signed 
voluntas  requests  and  115  voluntary  patients  continued  their  stay  in  the 
voluntary  status,  no  commitment  being  considered  necessary.  Thus 
1,512  persons  were  able  to  secure  the  benefits  of  treatment  in  the  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane  without  the  delays,  the  legal  exactions  and  the  semi- 
publicity  that  comes  with  a  procedure  before  a  judge.  This  number, 
1,512,  represents  54.64  per  cent  of  the  patients  admitted  informally.  In 
1913  the  number  was  1,916,  or  48.65  per  cent;  in  1912,  577,  or  49.02  per 
cent;  in  1911,  487,  or  51.91  per  cent.  Since  1911,  3,492  patients  have 
found  it  possible  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  to  receive  treatment  and 
to  be  discharged  without  formal  procedure. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  voluntary  and  temporary 
care  laws  are  valuable  because: 

1.  They  tend  to  express  in  legal  form  the  modern  conceptions  of 
mental  disease;  and  without  endangering  the  personal  liberty  of  any 
individual; 

2.  They  at  the  same  time  emphasize  the  patient's  cause  as  a  patient; 

3.  They  make  it  possible  to  provide  early  treatment,  which  is  the 
most  hopeful  treatment; 

4.  They  afford  protection  to  the  patient  both  from  himself  and  from 
unprincipled  members  of  the  community  quick  to  take  advantage  of  his 
illness; 

5.  They  afford  protection  to  the  family  and  community  against  the 
acts  of  the  patient; 

6.  They  obviate  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  delays,  legal  exactions, 
semi-publicity,  and  stigma  of  having  been  declared  insane; 

7.  They  remove  the  hospitals  from  the  isolation  they  have  suffered  in 
the  community  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  take  their  place  as  hos- 
pitals in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  more  integral  part  of  the  social  fabric; 

8.  They  make  possible  a  wider  cooperation  between  the  hospitals  and 
the  lay  and  medical  public,  which  will  yield  to  the  Commonwealth  which 
supports  them  a  greater  usefulness; 

9.  And  finally,  by  means  of  a  wider  understanding  of  the  more  fun- 
damental facts  in  regard  to  mental  disease  on  the  part  of  physicians, 
cooperating  with  the  hospitals,  through  the  more  frequent  use  of  these 
laws  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  certain  forms  of  mental  disease. 


APPENDIX  II 


LAWS    RELATING    TO     INSANE     PERSONS     AND     OTHER 

CLASSES   UNDER   THE   SUPERVISION    OF   THE 

MASSACHUSETTS    COMMISSION    ON 

MENTAL   DISEASES 


An  Act  Relative  to  the  Commitment  of  Insane  Persons 


CHAPTER  473,  ACTS  OF  1914 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  29  of  chapter  504  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "either,"  in  the  first 
line,  the  words:  A  justice  of  the  superior  court  —  so  as  to  read  as 
follows :  Section  29.  A  justice  of  the  superior  court,  either  of  the 
judges  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  judge  of  probate  for 
the  county  of  Nantucket  or  a  justice  of  a  police,  district  or  municipal 
court,  except  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  within  his 
county,  may  commit  to  any  hospital  or  receptacle  for  the  insane,  public 
or  private,  designated  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  any  insane  person  then  residing 
or  being  in  said  county,  who  in  his  opinion  is  a  proper  subject  for  its 
treatment  or  custody.  No  special  justice  of  a  police,  district  or  munici- 
pal court  shall  make  a  commitment  except  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  justice  or  other  emergency. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  (Approved 
May  5,  1914.) 


An  Act  Relative  to  Commitment  Pending  Determination  of  Insanity 

CHAPTER  504,  SECTION  43,  ACTS   OF  1909 

If  a  person  is  found  by  two  physicians  qualified  as  provided  in 
section  32  [of  this  chapter]  to  be  in  such  mental  condition  that  his 
commitment  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is  necessary  for  his  proper 
care  or  observation,  he  may  be  committed  by  any  of  the  judges  men- 
tioned in  section  29  [of  this  chapter]  to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
or  to  the  McLean  Hospital,  under  such  limitations  as  the  judge  may 
direct,  pending  the  determination  of  his  insanity. 
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An  Act  Relative  to  Persons  Suffering  from  Certain  Mental  Disorders 
Who  Are  Arrested  or  Confined  in  the  City  of  Boston 

CHAPTER  307.  ACTS  OF  1910 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  persons  suffering  from  delirium,  mania,  mental 
confusion,  delusions  or  hallucinations,  now  under  arrest  or  in  confine- 
ment, or  who  may  hereafter  be  arrested  by,  or  come  under  the  care 
or  protection  of  the  police  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  who,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  suitable  buildings  or  wards,  are  at  present  placed  in  the  city 
prison,  the  house  of  detention  or  the  house  of  correction  on  Deer 
Island,  pending  a  medical  examination  and  transference,  shall  be  taken 
for  examination  directly  to  the  hospital  constructed  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  470  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909,  when  said  hospital  is  ready 
for  the  reception  of  patients,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  persons 
afflicted  with  other  diseases  are  taken  to  a  general  hospital.  If,  after 
examination,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  said  hospital  decides  the 
case  to  be  one  of  delirium  tremens  or  drunkenness,  the  hospital  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  admit  the  patient,  but  otherwise  the  said  hospital 
shall  admit,  observe  and  care  for  all  persons  suffering  from  delirium, 
mania,  mental  confusion,  delusions  or  hallucinations  until  they  can  be 
committed  or  admitted  to  the  hospital  or  institution  appropriate  in  each 
particular  case,  unless  the  patient  should  recover  or  should  be  placed 
by  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  said  hospital  in  the  care  of  his  friends 
before  such  committal  or  admission. 

Section  2.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  current 
year,  and  until  such  time  as  the  said  hospital  shall  be  completed  and 
ready  to  receive  patients,  the  state  board  of  insanity  shall  provide  at 
the  Boston  State  Hospital  suitable  temporary  quarters  for  receiving 
and  giving  medical  care  and  treatment  to  all  persons  suffering  from 
the  above-mentioned  disorders,  exclusive  of  drunkenness  and  delirium 
tremens,  to  which  quarters  shall  be  sent  directly  all  such  persons  who 
are  now  in  the  city  prison,  house  of  detention  or  house  of  correction  on 
Deer  Island,  pending  medical  examination  and  transference,  or  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  will  be  sent  to  the  hospital  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  470  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909,  when 
that  hospital  is  ready. 

Section  3.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  current  year 
no  person  suffering  from  delirium,  mania,  mental  confusion,  delusions 
or  hallucinations  shall  be  harbored  or  confined  in  any  penal  institution 
within  the  city  of  Boston  for  a  period  exceeding  twelve  hours.  (Ap- 
proved March  20,  1910.) 
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An  Act  Relative  to  the  Care  of  Persons  Suffering  from  Certain  Mental 
Disorders  Pending  Their  Admission  or  Commitment  to  Appropriate 
Institutions. 

CHAPTER  394,  ACTS   OF   1911 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

No  person  suffering  from  insanity,  mental  derangement,  deliriums 
or  mental  confusion,  except  delirium  tremens  and  drunkenness,  shall, 
except  in  case  of  emergency,  be  placed  or  detained  in  a  lockup,  police 
station,  city  prison,  house  of  detention,  jail  or  other  penal  institution, 
or  place  for  the  detention  of  criminals.  If,  in  case  of  emergency,  any 
such  person  is  so  placed  or  detained,  he  shall  forthwith  be  examined 
by  a  physician  and  shall  be  furnished  suitable  medical  care  and  nursing 
and  shall  not  be  so  detained  for  more  than  twelve  hours.  Any  such 
person  not  so  placed  or  detained  who  is  arrested  by  or  comes  under  the 
care  or  protection  of  the  police,  and  any  other  such  person  who  is  in 
need  of  immediate  care  and  treatment  which  cannot  be  provided  without 
public  expense,  shall,  except  in  the  city  of  Boston,  be  cared  for  by  the 
board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  person  may  be. 
Such  board  of  health  shall  cause  such  person  to  be  examined  by  a  physi- 
cian as  soon  as  possible,  shall  furnish  him  with  suitable  medical  care 
and  nursing,  and  shall  cause  him  to  be  duly  admitted  or  committed  to 
an  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  such  persons,  unless  he 
should  recover  or  be  suitably  provided  for  by  his  relatives  or  friends. 
Reasonable  expenses  for  board,  lodging,  medical  care,  nursing,  clothing 
and  all  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of  health,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  allowed,  certified  and  paid  as  provided 
by  section  49  of  chapter  504  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909,  as  amended  by 
chapter  420  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  for  the  allowance,  certification 
and  payment  of  the  expenses  of  examination  and  commitment.  (Ap- 
proved May  4,  1911.) 


An  Act  Relative   to   the   Temporary   Care  in  Certain  Institutions  of 
Persons  Suffering  from  Mental  Derangement 

CHAPTER  174,  LAWS  OF  1915 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  395  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "seven,"  in  the  seventh  line,  and 
also  in  the  thirty-first  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof,  in  each 
instance,  the  word  "ten,"  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  The  superintendent 
or  manager  of  any  hospital  for  the  insane,  public  or  private,  may,  when 
requested  by  a  physician,  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  or  a 
police  officer  of  a  city  or  town,  by  an  agent  of  the  institutions  regis- 
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tration  department  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  by  a  member  of  the  district 
police,  receive  and  care  for  in  such  hospital  as  a  patient,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  days,  any  person  who  needs  immediate  care  and  treat- 
ment because  of  mental  derangement  other  than  delirium  tremens  or 
drunkenness.  Such  request  for  admission  of  a  patient  shall  be  put  in 
writing  and  filed  at  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  his  reception,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  together  with  a  statement  in  a  form 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  giving  such 
information  as  said  board  may  deem  appropriate.  Such  patient  who 
is  deemed  by  the  superintendent  or  manager  not  suitable  for  such  care 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  superintendent  or  manager,  be  removed 
forthwith  from  the  hospital  by  the  person  requesting  his  reception,  and, 
if  he  is  not  so  removed,  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  all  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  account  of  the 
patient,  which  may  be  recovered  by  the  hospital  in  an  action  of  contract. 
The  superintendent  or  manager  shall  cause  every  such  patient  either 
to  be  examined  by  two  physicians,  qualified  as  provided  in  section  32 
of  chapter  504  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909,  who  shall  cause  application 
to  be  made  for  his  admission  or  commitment  to  such  hospital,  or,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  sign  a  request  to  remain  under  the  provisions  of 
section  45  of  said  chapter  504,  to  be  removed  therefrom  before  the 
expiration  of  said  period  of  ten  days.  Reasonable  expenses  incurred 
for  the  examination  of  the  patient  and  his  transportation  to  the  hos- 
pital shall  be  allowed,  certified  and  paid  as  provided  by  section  49  of 
said  chapter  504,  as  amended  by  chapter  420  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1910,  for  the  allowance,  certification  and  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
examination  and  commitment. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     (Approved 
April  16,  1915.) 


An  Act  Relative  to  the  Commitment  of  Persons  Under  Indictment  to 
State  Insane  Hospitals  and  to  the  Removal  of  Insane  Prisoners 

CHAPTER  46,  ACTS  OF  1917 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  103  of  chapter  504  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  following:  If  a  prisoner  so  removed  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent,  restored  to  sanity,  they  shall 
so  certify  upon  the  commitment,  and  notice,  accompanied  by  a  written 
statement  regarding  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  shall  be  given 
to  the  keeper  of  the  jail  or  the  person  having  custody  of  him  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  prisoner  to  be 
reconveyed  to  the  jail  or  custody  from  which  he  was  removed,  where 
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he  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  terms  or  process  by  which 
he  was  originally  committed  or  confined  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
Section  103.  If  a  person  under  complaint  or  indictment  for  any  crime 
is,  at  the  time  appointed  for  trial  or  sentence,  or  at  any  time  prior 
thereto,  found  by  the  court  to  be  insane  or  in  such  mental  condition 
that  his  commitment  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  care  or  observation  of  such  person  pending  the  determination 
of  his  insanity,  the  court  may  commit  him  to  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  under  such  limitations  as  it  may  order.  The  court  may  in  its 
discretion  employ  one  or  more  experts  in  insanity,  or  other  physicians 
qualified  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two,  to  examine  the  defendant, 
and  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  in 
the  case  of  other  court  expenses.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  or  indict- 
ment and  of  the  medical  certificates  attested  by  the  clerk  shall  be 
delivered  with  such  person  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  section.  If  a  prisoner  so  removed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees 
and  superintendent,  restored  to  sanity,  they  shall  so  certify  upon  the 
commitment,  and  notice,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  regarding 
the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  shall  be  given  to  the  keeper  of  the 
jail  or  the  person  having  custody  of  him  at  the  time  of  the  removal, 
who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  prisoner  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  jail 
or  custody  from  which  he  was  removed,  where  he  shall  be  held  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  or  process  by  which  he  was  originally 
committed  or  confined. 

Section  2.  Section  106  of  said  chapter  504,  as  amended  by  section 
122  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  If 
a  prisoner  so  removed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital,  restored  to  sanity,  they  shall  so  certify  upon  the 
commitment,  and  notice,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  regarding 
the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner,  shall  be  given  to  the  jailer,  master 
or  superintendent  of  the  jail,  house  of  correction  or  prison,  who  shall 
thereupon  cause  the  prisoner  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  jail,  house  of 
correction  or  prison,  there  to  remain  pursuant  to  the  original  sentence, 
computing  the  time  of  his  detention  or  confinement  in  the  hospital  as  a 
part  of  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  Section 
106.  If  a  prisoner  under  sentence  in  a  jail,  house  of  correction,  or 
prison  other  than  those  named  in  the  preceding  section,  appears  to  be 
insane,  the  physician  in  attendance  shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the 
jailor  or  master,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  one  of  the  judges 
mentioned  in  section  29.  If  the  judge  finds  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  11,  29  and  30  that  the  prisoner  is  insane  and  that 
his  removal  is  expedient,  he  shall  order  the  removal  of  such  prisoner, 
if  a  male  to  the  Bridgewater  State  Hospital,  if  a  female  to  one  of  the 
other  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said 
sections;  provided,  that  if  a  male  prisoner  has  not  been  criminal  and 
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vicious  in  his  life  the  judge  may  order  him  removed  to  one  of  the  other 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  A  physician,  other  than  the  physician 
in  attendance  at  the  place  of  detention,  making  the  certificate,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  compensation  provided  by  section  48.  If  a  prisoner  so 
removed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  restored  to  sanity,  they  shall  so  certify  upon  the  commitment, 
and  notice,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  regarding  the  mental 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  shall  be  given  to  the  jailor,  master  or  super- 
intendent of  the  jail,  house  of  correction  or  prison,  who  shall  there- 
upon cause  the  prisoner  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  jail,  house  of  correction 
or  prison,  there  to  remain  pursuant  to  the  original  sentence,  computing 
the  time  of  his  detention  or  confinement  in  the  hospital  as  a  part  of 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment. 

Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     (Approved 
March  8,  1917.) 


An   Act   to   Provide  for   the  Instruction   of  Nurses,  Attendants  and 
Patients  in  Certain  State  Institutions 

CHAPTER  SO,  GENERAL 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  Chapter  649  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  said  section,  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  following:  Section  1.  The  trustees  of  the  state 
institutions  under  supervision  of  the  commission  on  mental  diseases 
shall  cause  to  be  given  to  the  nurses,  attendants  and  patients  of  said 
institutions  instruction  in  such  arts,  crafts,  manual  training,  kinder- 
garten and  other  branches  and  lines  of  occupation  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  patients  of  the  said  institutions  to  undertake,  especially 
such  patients  as  are  physically  unfit  to  perform  the  usual  work  in  or 
about  the  institutions. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  (Approved 
March  8,  1917.) 


An  Act  Relative   to   the   Commitment  of  Feebleminded  Persons  and 
Their  Admission  into  Certain  State  Institutions 

CHAPTER  223,  ACTS  OF  1917 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  63  of  chapter  504  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1909, 
as  amended  by  section  1  of  chapter  122  of  the  General  Acts  of  the 
year  1916,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  The  order  of  commitment  shall  also  direct  the  sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff,   constable,  police  officer,  or  other  person,  as  the  case 
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may  be,  to  apprehend  and  convey  the  feebleminded  person  to  the  insti- 
tution to  which  he  has  been  committed. 

Section  2.  Said  chapter  504,  as  amended  in  section  64  by  section 
2  of  said  chapter  122,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
said  section  64  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  Section 
64.  The  trustees  of  said  institutions  may,  at  their  discretion,  receive  any 
feebleminded  person  from  this  commonwealth  upon  application  being 
made  therefor  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  person,  which  applica- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  qualified  as 
provided  in  Section  32,  that  such  person  is  deficient  in  mental  ability, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  said 
school.  A  physician  who  makes  the  said  certificate  shall  have  examined 
the  alleged  feebleminded  person  within  five  days  of  his  signing  and 
making  oath  to  the  certificate.  The  trustees  of  said  institution  may 
also,  at  their  discretion,  receive  any  person  from  this  commonwealth 
upon  the  written  request  of  his  natural  or  legal  guardian,  and  may 
detain  him  for  observation  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  to 
determine  if  he  is  feebleminded. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  (Approved 
May  4>  W7.) 


APPENDIX   III 


THE  INSANITY  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
(Revised  to  July  1,  1914) 

Section  80.  Order  for  commitment  of  an  insane  person.  —  A  person 
alleged  to  be  insane,  and  who  is  not  in  confinement  on  a  criminal  charge, 
may  be  committed  to  and  confined  in  an  institution  for  the  custody  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  upon  an  order  made  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  of  the  city  or  county,  or  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  alleged  insane  person  resides  or  may  be, 
adjudging  such  person  to  be  insane,  upon  a  certificate  of  lunacy  made 
by  two  qualified  medical  examiners  in  lunacy,  accompanied  by  a  verified 
petition  therefor,  or  upon  such  certificate  and  petition,  and  after  a 
hearing  to  determine  such  question,  as  provided  in  this  article.  The 
commission  shall  prescribe  and  furnish  blanks  for  such  certificates 
and  petitions,  which  shall  be  made  only  upon  such  blanks.  An  insane 
person  shall  be  committed  only  to  a  state  hospital,  a  duly  licensed 
institution  for  the  insane,  or  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  or  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  a  relative  or  committee,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
No  idiot  shall  be  committed  to  or  confined  in  a  state  hospital.  But 
any  epileptic  or  feebleminded  person  becoming  insane  may  be  committed 
as  an  insane  person  to  a  state  hospital  for  custody  and  treatment 
therein. 

Section  81.  Medical  examiners  in  lunacy;  certificates  of  lunacy.  — 
The  certificate  of  lunacy  must  show  that  such  person  is  insane  and 
must  be  made  by  two  reputable  physicians,  graduates  of  an  incor- 
porated medical  college,  who  have  been  in  the  actual  practice  of  their 
profession  at  least  three  years,  and  have  filed  with  the  commission  a 
certified  copy  of  the  certificate  of  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  showing 
such  qualifications  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Such  physicians  shall  jointly  make  a  final  examination  of  the  person 
alleged  to  be  insane  within  ten  days  next  before  the  granting  of  the 
order.  The  date  of  the  certificate  of  lunacy  shall  be  the  date  of  such 
joint  examination.  Such  certificate  of  lunacy  shall  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  commission,  and  shall  contain  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  physicians  is  based  and  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  person  examined  is  such  as  to  require  care 
and  treatment  in  an  institution  for  the  care,  custody  and  treatment 
of  the  insane. 

Neither  of  such  physicians  shall  be  a  relative  of  the  person  applying 
for  the  order,  or  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  or  a  manager,  super- 
intendent, proprietor,  officer,  stockholder,  or  have  any  pecuniary  interest, 
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directly  or  indirectly,  or  be  an  attending  physician  in  the  institution  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  commit  such  person. 

Section  82.  Proceedings  to  determine  the  question  of  insanity.  — 
1.  Any  person  with  whom  an  alleged  insane  person  may  reside  or  at 
whose  house  he  may  be,  or  the  father  or  mother,  husband  or  wife, 
brother  or  sister,  or  the  child  of  any  such  person,  or  the  next  of  kin 
available,  or  the  committee  of  such  person,  or  an  officer  of  any  well- 
recognized  charitable  institution  or  home,  or  any  overseer  of  the  poor 
of  the  town,  or  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  any 
such  person  may  be,  may  apply  for  such  order,  by  presenting  a  veriHed 
petition  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  allegation 
of  insanity  is  based,  and  because  of  which  the  application  for  the  order 
is  made.  Such  petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  lunacy 
of  the  medical  examiners,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section.  Notice 
of  such  application  shall  be  served  personally,  at  least  one  day  before 
making  such  application,  upon  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  and  if 
made  by  an  overseer  or  superintendent  of  the  poor,  also  upon  the 
husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother  or  next  of  kin  of  such  alleged  insane 
person,  if  there  be  any  such  known  to  be  residing  within  the  county, 
and  if  not,  upon  the  person  with  whom  such  alleged  insane  person 
may  reside,  or  at  whose  house  he  may  be.  The  judge  to  whom  the 
application  is  to  be  made  may  dispense  with  such  personal  service,  or 
may  direct  substituted  service  to  be  made  upon  some  person  to  be 
designated  by  him.  He  shall  state  in  a  certificate  to  be  attached  to 
the  petition  his  reason  for  dispensing  with  personal  service  of  such 
notice,  and  if  substituted  service  is  directed,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
be  served  therewith. 

The  judge  to  whom  such  application  is  made  may,  if  no  demand  is 
made  for  a  hearing  in  behalf  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  proceed 
forthwith  to  determine  the  question  of  insanity,  and  if  satisfied  that 
the  alleged  insane  person  is  insane,  may  immediately  issue  an  order 
for  the  commitment  cf  such  person  to  an  institution  for  the  custody 
and  treatment  of  the  insane.  If,  however,  it  appears  that  such  insane 
person  is  harmless  and  his  relatives  or  a  committee  of  his  person  are 
willing  and  able  to  properly  care  for  him,  at  some  place  other  than 
such  institution,  upon  their  written  consent,  the  judge  may  order  that 
he  be  placed  in  the  care  and  custody  of  such  relatives  or  such  com- 
mittee. Such  judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  other  proofs  in 
addition  to  the  petition  and  certificate  of  the  medical  examiners. 

Upon  the  demand  of  any  relative  or  near  friend  in  behalf  of  such 
alleged  insane  person,  the  judge  shall,  or  he  may  upon  his  own  motion, 
issue  an  order  directing  the  hearing  of  such  application  before  him  at 
a  time  not  more  than  five  days  from  the  date  of  such  order,  which 
shall  be  served  upon  the  parties  interested  in  the  application  and  upon 
such  other  persons  as  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  may  name.  Upon 
such  day,  or  upon  such  other  day  to  which  the  proceedings  shall  be 
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regularly  adjourned,  he  shall  hear  the  testimony  introduced  by  the 
parties  and  examine  the  alleged  insane  person  if  deemed  advisable,  in 
or  out  of  court,  and  render  a  decision  in  writing  as  to  such  person's 
insanity.  If  it  be  determined  that  such  person  is  insane,  the  judge 
shall  forthwith  issue  his  order  committing  him  to  an  institution  for 
the  custody  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  or  make  such  other  order  as 
is  provided  in  this  section.  If  such  judge  cannot  hear  the  application 
he  may,  in  his  order  directing  the  hearing,  name  some  referee,  who 
shall  hear  the  testimony  and  report  the  same  forthwith,  with  his  opinion 
thereon,  to  such  judge,  who  shall,  if  satisfied  with  such  report,  render 
his  decision  accordingly.  If  the  commitment  be  made  to  a  state  hos- 
pital, the  order  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  the 
judge  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  insane  person  and  of  the 
persons  legally  liable  for  his  maintenance  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
The  superintendent  of  such  state  hospital  shall  be  immediately  fur- 
nished with  such  commitment,  and  he  shall,  at  once,  make  provisions 
for  the  transfer  of  such  insane  person  to  such  hospital. 

The  petition  of  the  applicant,  the  certificate  in  lunacy  of  the  medical 
examiners,  the  order  directing  a  further  hearing  as  provided  in  this 
section,  if  one  be  issued,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  or  referee,  and 
the  order  of  commitment  shall  be  presented  at  the  time  of  the  commit- 
ment to  the  superintendent  or  person  in  charge  of  the  institution  to 
which  the  insane  person  is  committed  and  verbatim  copies  shall  be 
forwarded  by  such  superintendent  or  person  in  charge  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  state  hospital  commission.  The  relative,  or  committee,  to 
whose  care  and  custody  any  insane  person  is  committed,  shall  forth- 
with file  the  petition,  certificate  and  order,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  where  such  order  is  made,  and  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
such  papers  to  the  commission  and  procure  and  retain  another  such 
certified  copy. 

The  superintendent  or  person  in  charge  of  any  institution  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  may  refuse  to  receive  any  person 
upon  any  such  order,  if  the  papers  required  to  be  presented  shall  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  if  in  his  judgment  such 
person  is  not  insane  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  or  if  received, 
such  person  may  be  discharged  by  the  commission.  No  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  such  institution  under  such  order  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  from  and  inclusive  of  the  date  thereof.  Notwithstanding 
the  requirements  of  this  section  that  an  alleged  insane  person  be  duly 
committed  by  an  order  of  the  court,  in  a  case  where  the  condition  of 
such  person  is  such  that  it  would  be  for  his  benefit  to  receive  immediate 
care  and  treatment,  or  where  there  is  no  other  proper  place  available 
for  his  care  and  treatment,  or  if  he  is  dangerously  insane  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  public  safety  that  he  be  immediately  confined, 
he  shall  be  forthwith  received  by  a  state  or  licensed  private  institution 
authorized  by  law  to  care  for  the  insane.     In  such  case  such  insane 
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person  shall  be  so  received  by  such  institution  upon  a  certificate  of 
lunacy,  executed  by  two  medical  examiners  in  lunacy  after  the  exam- 
ination and  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  and  upon 
a  petition  made  by  the  person  authorized  by  this  section  to  apply  to  a 
court  for  an  order  of  commitment.  By  virtue  of  such  certificate  of 
lunacy  and  such  petition  such  insane  person  may  be  retained  in  such 
institution  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days.  Prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  time  an  order  for  his  commitment  must  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  provided  by  this  section.  The  certificate  of  lunacy  executed  by 
such  physicians  must  contain  adequate  reasons  why  the  insane  person 
should  be  immediately  received  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  for 
treatment.  The  superintendent  or  person  in  charge  of  any  such  institu- 
tion may  refuse  to  receive  such  insane  person  upon  such  certificate  and 
petition,  if  in  his  judgment  the  reasons  stated  in  the  certificate  are  not 
sufficient  or  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  of  such  character,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  the  patient  should  receive  immediate  treatment. 
2.  The  superintendent  of  any  state  hospital  for  the  insane  may, 
when  requested  by  a  health  officer,  receive  and  care  for  in  such  hos- 
pital as  a  patient,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days,  any  person 
who  needs  immediate  care  and  treatment  because  of  mental  derange- 
ment other  than  delirium  tremens  or  drunkenness.  Such  request  for 
admission  of  a  patient  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  at  the 
hospital  at  the  time  of  his  reception,  together  with  a  statement  in  a  form 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  state  hospital  commission  giving  such 
information  as  said  commission  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such 
patient  who  is  deemed  by  the  superintendent  not  suitable  for  such 
care  shall,  upon  the  formal  request  of  the  superintendent,  be  removed 
forthwith  from  the  hospital  by  the  health  officer  requesting  his  recep- 
tion, and,  if  he  is  not  so  removed,  the  town,  city  or  county  in  which 
the  patient  has  a  legal  settlement  as  provided  by  article  4  of  chapter  46 
of  the  Laws  of  1909,  and  in  case  such  person  has  gained  no  legal  settle- 
ment, then  the  county  in  which  such  person  may  be  previous  to  the 
time  of  admission  shall  be  liable  forthwith  for  all  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  on  account  of  such 
patient.  Unless  the  patient  shall  sign  a  request  to  remain  as  a  volun- 
tary patient  under  the  provisions  of  section  99  of  this  chapter,  the 
health  officer  making  application  shall  cause  such  patient  to  be  examined 
by  two  medical  examiners  in  lunacy,  qualified  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  if  found  insane  shall  cause  him  to  be  duly  com- 
mitted by  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or,  if  found  sane,  shall  cause 
him  to  be  removed  therefrom  before  the  expiration  of  said  period  of 
ten  days.  Reasonable  expenses  incurred  for  the  examination  of  the 
patient  and  his  transportation  to  and  from  the  hospital  shall  be  allowed 
and  certified  by  the  judge  or  justice  ordering  the  commitment  and  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  town,  city  or  county  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
division.   A  report  of  the  admission  of  a  patient  for  observation  under 
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the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  together  with  copy  of  formal  state- 
ment of  health  officer  shall  be  mailed  to  the  state  hospital  commission 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  admission.  (Thus  amended  by 
chapter  307,  Laws  of  1914.) 

Section  87.  Duties  of  local  officers  in  regard  to  their  insane. — All 
county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  overseers  of  the  poor,  health  officers 
and  other  city,  town  or  county  authorities,  having  duties  to  perform  relat- 
ing to  the  poor,  are  charge  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  all  poor  and  in- 
digent insane  persons  within  their  respective  municipalities,  are  timely 
granted  the  necessary  relief  conferred  by  this  chapter.  The  poor 
officers  or  authorities  above  specified,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  in  the  county  of  Albany,  shall  notify  the  health  officer  of  the  town, 
city  or  village  of  any  poor  or  indigent  insane  or  apparently  insane  per- 
son within  such  municipality  whom  they  know  to  be  in  need  of  the 
relief  conferred  by  this  chapter.  When  so  notified,  or  when  otherwise 
informed  of  such  fact,  the  health  officer  of  the  city,  town  or  village, 
except  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  county  of  Albany,  where  such 
insane  or  apparently  insane  person  may  be,  shall  see  that  proceedings 
are  taken  for  the  determination  of  his  mental  condition  and  for  his 
commitment  to  a  state  hospital.  Such  health  officer  may  direct  the 
proper  poor  officer  to  make  an  application  for  such  commitment,  and, 
if  a  qualified  medical  examiner,  may  join  in  making  the  required  cer- 
tificate of  lunacy.  When  so  directed  by  such  health  officer  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  poor  officer  to  make  such  application  for  commit- 
ment. When  notified  or  informed  of  any  poor  or  indigent  insane  or 
apparently  insane  person  in  need  of  the  relief  conferred  by  this  chapter, 
such  health  officer  shall  provide  for  the  proper  care,  treatment  and 
nursing  of  such  person,  as  provided  by  law  and  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mission, pending  the  determination  of  his  mental  condition  and  his 
commitment  and  until  the  delivery  of  such  insane  person  to  the  attend- 
ant sent  to  bring  him  to  the  state  hospital,  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 
In  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals, 
and  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Oueens  and  Richmond,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  also  in  the  county  of  Albany,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  to  see  that  all  poor  and  indigent 
insane  or  apparently  insane  persons  in  such  boroughs  or  county,  re- 
spective!}', are  properly  cared  for  and  treated. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied  hos- 
pitals, or  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  of  the  city  of  New  York 
or  the  county  of  Albany,  to  see  that  proceedings  are  taken  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  mental  condition  of  any  such  person  in  the  boroughs 
or  county  mentioned,  who  comes  under  their  observation  or  is  reported 
to  them  as  apparently  insane,  and,  when  necessary,  to  see  that  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  for  the  commitment  of  such  person  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  the  insane;  provided  that  such  report  is  made  by 
any  person  with  whom  such  alleged  insane  person  may  reside,  or  at 
whose  house  he  may  be,  or  by  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother, 
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sister,  or  child  of  any  such  person,  or  next  of  kin  available,  or  by  any 
duly  licensed  physician,  or  by  any  peace  officer,  or  by  a  representa- 
tive of  an  incorporated  society  doing  charitable  or  philanthropic  work. 
When  the  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals  are  thus  informed  of 
an  apparently  insane  person,  residing  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  or 
the  Bronx,  or  when  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  thus  informed  of  an  apparently  insane  person  residing  in 
the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  or  Richmond,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
these  authorities,  respectively,  to  send  a  nurse  or  a  medical  examiner 
in  lunacy,  attached  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  their  respective  insti- 
tutions, or  both,  to  the  place  where  the  alleged  insane  person  resides  or 
is  to  be  found.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  chief  resident  alienist  of  the 
respective  psychopathic  wards  or  of  the  medical  examiner  thus  sent,  the 
person  is  in  immediate  need  of  care  and  treatment  or  observation  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  his  mental  condition,  he  shall  be  removed  to 
such  psychopathic  ward  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  and  the 
person  or  persons  most  nearly  related  to  him,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  such  trustees,  or  commissioner,  shall  be  notified 
of  such  removal. 

When  an  order  of  commitment  has  been  made  as  provided  in  this 
chapter,  such  health  officer,  or,  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the 
county  of  Albany,  the  authorities  above  specified  in  their  respective 
boroughs  or  county,  shall  see  that  such  insane  persons  are,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  transferred  to  the  proper  institutions  provided  for 
their  care  and  treatment  as  the  wards  of  the  state.  Before  sending  a 
person  to  any  such  institution,  they  shall  see  that  he  is  in  a  state  of 
bodily  cleanliness  and  comfortably  clothed  with  suitable  or  new  cloth- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission. 
Each  patient  shall  be  sent  to  the  state  hospital,  within  the  district  em- 
bracing the  county  from  which  he  is  committed,  except  that  the  com- 
mission may,  in  its  discretion,  direct  otherwise,  but  private  or  public 
insane  patients,  for  whom  homeopathic  care  and  treatment  may  be 
desired  by  their  relatives,  friends  or  guardians,  may  be  committed  to 
the  Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital,  or  the  Gowanda  State 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  from  any  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  granting  the  order  of  commitment ;  and  the 
hospital  to  which  any  patient  is  ordered  to  be  sent  shall,  by  and  under 
the  regulations  made  by  such  commission,  send  a  trained  attendant  to 
bring  the  patient  to  the  hospital.  Each  female  committed  to  any  in- 
stitution for  the  insane  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  female  attendant, 
unless  accompanied  by  her  father,  brother,  husband  or  son.  The 
commission  may,  by  order,  direct  that  any  person  it  deems  unsuitable 
therefore  shall  not  be  so  employed  or  act  as  such  attendant.  After  the 
patient  has  been  delivered  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  hospital,  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  municipality  from  which  he  is  sent  shall  cease. 

In  no  case  shall  any  insane  person  be  confined  in  any  other  place 
than  a  state  hospital  or  duly  licensed  institution  for  the  insane,  for  a 
period  longer  than  ten  days,  nor  shall  such  person  be  committed  as  ft 
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disorderly  person  to  any  prison,  jail  or  lock-up  for  criminals.  Except 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  county  of  Albany,  the  health  officer 
of  the  town,  village  or  city  wherein  an  insane  or  alleged  insane  person 
may  be  shall  see  that  such  person  is  cared  for  in  a  place  suitable  for  the 
comfortable,  safe  and  humane  confinement  of  such  person,  pending  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  his  sanity  and  until  his  transfer  to 
a  state  hospital  or  some  other  proper  institution  for  the  insane  as  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter.  Such  person  shall  not  be  confined  in  any  such 
place  without  an  attendant  in  charge  of  him,  and  the  said  health  officer 
shall  select  some  suitable  person  to  act  as  such  attendant. 

The  proper  authorities  of  any  such  town,  city  or  county  may  provide 
a  permanent  place  for  the  reception  and  temporary  confinement,  care 
and  nursing  of  insane  or  alleged  insane  persons  which  shall  conform  in 
all  respects  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  commission;  all  poor 
and  indigent  insane  persons  received  at  any  such  place  for  investigation 
of  their  mental  condition  or  pending  commitment  and  transfer  to  a 
state  hospital  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  such  town, 
city  or  county.  Any  person,  apparently  insane,  and  conducting  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  in  a  sane  person  would  be  disorderly,  may  be 
arrested  by  any  peace  officer  and  confined  in  some  safe  and  comfortable 
place  until  the  question  of  his  sanity  be  determined,  as  prescribed  by 
this  chapter.  The  officer  making  such  arrest  shall  immediately  notify 
the  health  officer  of  the  town,  village  or  city,  except  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  in  the  county  of  Albany,  who  shall  forthwith  take  proper 
measures  for  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  such 
person,  and  for  his  proper  care  and  treatment  as  provided  in  this  section, 
pending  his  transfer  to  an  institution  for  the  insane.  Whenever  in  the 
city  of  New  York  an  information  is  laid  before  a  magistrate  that  a  per- 
son is  apparently  insane  the  magistrate  must  issue  a  warrent  directed  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  information  is  made,  or  any 
marshal  or  policeman  of  the  city  of  New  York,  reciting  the  substance  of 
the  information,  and  commanding  the  officer  forthwith  to  arrest  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane,  and  bring  him  before  the  magistrate  issuing 
the  warrant.  If  upon  arraignment  it  appears  to  the  magistrate  issuing 
the  warrant  that  the  person  so  arranged  before  him  is  apparently  insane 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  such  information  is  laid  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  to  commit  such  apparently  in- 
sane person  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  allied  hospitals  at  Bellevue  hospital,  and  therein  kept  in  a  safe  and 
comfortable  place  until  the  question  of  his  sanity  be  determined  as 
prescribed  by  this  chapter,  and  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Richmond  the  said  magistrate  shall  commit  such  apparently  insane 
person  to  the  care  of  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  who  shall  keep 
such  person  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  place  until  the  question  of  his 
sanity  be  determined  as  herein  prescribed.  Whenever  in  the  city  of 
New  York  a  person  is  committed  as  apparently  insane  as  above  provided 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied  hos- 
pitals or  the  commissioner  of  public  charities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
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forthwith  take  proper  measures  for  the  determination  of  the  question  of 
the  insanity  of  such  person.    (Thus  amended  by  chapter  121,  Laws  of  1912). 

Section  88.  Duty  of  committee  and  others  to  care  for  the  insane; 
apprehension  and  confinement  of  a  dangerous  insane  person. — When  an 
insane  person  is  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  maintain  himself,  or 
his  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  or  children  are  of  sufficient  ability  to 
maintain  him,  and  his  insanity  is  such  as  to  endanger  his  own  person, 
or  the  persou  and  property  of  others,  the  committee  of  his  person  and 
estate,  or  such  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  or  children  must  provide  a 
suitable  place  for  his  confinement,  and  there  maintain  him  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  health  officer  of  the  town,  village  or 
city  where  he  is  confined,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mission. The  health  officers  of  towns,  villages  and  cities,  or  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals,  and  in  the  boroughs  of 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  in  said  city,  and  also  in  the  county  of 
Albany,  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  are  required  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  are  carried  into  effect  in  the  most  humane  and 
speedy  manner. 

Upon  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  a  committee,  guardian  or  relative  of  an 
insane  person  to  cause  him  to  be  confined,  as  required  in  this  chapter, 
the  officers  named  in  this  section  shall  apply,  or  cause  application  to  be 
made,  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  city  or  county,  or  to  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  insane  person 
may  reside  or  be  found,  who,  upon  being  satisfied,  upon  proper  proofs, 
that  such  person  is  dangerously  insane  and  improperly  cared  for  or  at 
large,  shall  issue  a  precept  to  one  or  more  of  the  officers  named,  com- 
manding them  to  apprehend  and  confine  such  insane  person  in  some 
comfortable  and  safe  place;  and  such  officers  in  apprehending  such  in- 
sane person  shall  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  piece  officer  executing  a 
warrant  of  arrest  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  Unless  an  order  of  commit- 
ment has  been  previously  granted,  such  officers  shall  forthwith  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  application  for  the  proper  order  for  his  commitment 
to  the  proper  institution  for  the  care,  custody  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  as  authorized  by  this  chapter,  and  if  such  order  is  granted,  such 
officer  shall  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  have  him  transferred  to 
such  institution.  Pending  such  transfer  the  health  officer  of  the  proper 
town,  village  or  city,  and,  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  county  of 
Albany,  the  officers  above  named  for  the  respective  boroughs  or  county 
shall  see  that  such  insane  person  is  cared  for  in  a  suitable  place  and  is 
provided  with  proper  medical  care  and  nursing.  The  cost  and  expense 
incurred  by  the  health  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this 
section  shall,  when  allowed  by  the  judge  or  justice  ordering  the  com- 
mitment, be  a  charge  against  the  town,  city  or  county  liable  for  the  costs 
of  the  commitment  of  an  insane  person  under  this  chapter  and  shall  be 
paid  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  eighty-four  of  this  chapter. 
(Thus  amended  by  chapter  121,  Laws  of  1912). 
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Section  99.  Voluntary  patients  in  state  hospitals  and  licensed  private 
institutions.  —  Pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
commission,  the  superintendent  or  person  in  charge  of  any  state  hos- 
pital or  licensed  private  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  except  the  Matteawan  and  Dannemora  state  hospitals,  may 
receive  and  retain  therein  as  a  patient  any  person  suitable  for  care  and 
treatment,  and  who  voluntarily  makes  written  application  therefor,  and 
whose  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  him  competent  to  make 
such  application.  A  person  thus  received  at  such  hospital  or  institution 
shall  not  be  detained  under  such  voluntary  agreement  more  than  ten 
days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  or  desire  to 
leave  such  hospital  or  institution.  The  superintendent  or  physician 
in  charge  of  a  state  hospital  shall,  within  three  days  after  the  admis- 
sion of  a  patient  by  such  voluntary  agreement,  forward  to  the  office 
of  the  commission,  the  record  of  such  patient  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  15  of  this  chapter,  and  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  established  by  the  commission. 

The  superintendent  or  physician  in  charge  of  a  licensed  private 
institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  shall  furnish  the 
medical  commissioner  or  the  medical  inspector  a  complete  list  of  all 
voluntary  cases  received  since  the  last  visit  of  such  commissioner  or 
inspector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commissioner  or  inspector  to 
examine  such  cases  and  determine  if  they  belong  to  the  voluntary  class, 
and  the  decision  as  to  commitment  or  discharge  shall  be  forthwith 
complied  with  by  the  superintendent  or  physician  in  charge  of  such 
institution.  Any  failure  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  cause  for  revocation  of  the  license. 
(Thus  amended  by  chapter  121,  Laws  of  1912.) 


